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PUBLISHER'S PREFACE- 



The following Sermons being the genuine 
works of that great, but unfortunate prelate, 
w^ose name they bear, (as I assure the world, 
bating the errors of the presSf they all of them 
aref and as the inimitable style in which they 
are written proves them to be), there needs 
no apology for the publication of them : that 
they are his is sufficient to justify their appear- 
a]^4e in print, and to recommend them likewise 
tp; the reader ; for his enemies and friends 
seem all to agree in this part of his character, 
tb^t ^e was as judicious, instructive, con- 
vin<^ing, persuasive, and delightful a preacher, 
4S ever England bred. 

The only excuse therefore, that I think 
myself obliged to make on this Occasion, is, 
foi; not publishing more of them, than what 
are contained in these two posthumous volmnes; 
for every one will naturally conclude, that he 
left a ^reat many more behind him, having 
been a constant preacher for about twenty 
years; and an occasional one a great deal 
longer. 
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ly PREFACE. 

The true reason of my not doing it, then, is 
this : He burnt a good many of them himself 
at Paris, and, by a writing found amon^ what 
were left, signified, that these were the only 
ones, fit to be printed ; so that without acting 
contrary to the Bishop's opinion of his owii 
performances, of which he was : certainly the 
best judge, no more could, and therefore no 
more ought to be published r and it being 
from thence resolved that no more should, 
the only effectual way of preventing it, was, 
to commit the rest to the flames. Which was 
accordingly done, in my presence, by William 
MoRiCE, Esq., his dutiful and worthy son-in- 
law and executor. To whom I take this 
opportunity of acknowledging myself much 
obliged for several considerable acts of friend* 
ship ; but particularly for the benefit of pub- 
lishing these pious remains of my dear friend 
and patron, whom I greatly admired, loved 
and reverenced ; and to whose memory I there^* 
fore dedicate them, with a heart full of grati- 
tude and respect. 



-• >■ 



Thomas Moorr. 
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SERMON, 

PREACHED AT WESTMINSTER-ABBEY, 
NOVEMBER 1, 1718. 



THE GOSPEL OPENLY PUBLISHED. 

TTiis thing was not done in a comer. — Acts xxvi. 26. 

It might be hoped, that in a country, where the re- 
ligion of Christ is not only publicly professed, but inter- 
woven into the civil frame, and established by a law, 
the truth of Christianity might, at all times, be taken 
for granted ; and that the ministers of Christ might have 
nothing to do^ but to build on that foundation, and be 
ever employed in exciting men to a practice suitable 
to their profession, and to adorn the doctrine of our Qod 
and Saviour in all things. Tit. ii. 11. But, alas ! the 
frequent and daring attempts of infidelity, that interrupt 
us in our course, make it necessary for us to lay again 
the foundation^ (as the apostle speaks Heb. vi. 1.) and 
to apologize for Christianity, just as if it were now in its 
infant state, and newly setting forth in the world. 

God forgive them, who put us upon this unwelcome 
task ! — In the mean time we, I'm sure, were not to be 
for^ven, should we appear less solicitous to support and 
vindicate that faith, into which we are baptized, and to 
the preaching of which we are peculiarly dedicated, than 
some men are to undermine and destroy it. And of all 
the circumstances which add a particular strength to the 
evidence given for the truth of the Gospel, there is none 
more advantageous to it, than the consideration of that 
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fair, open, and illustrious manner, wherein it was proved 
and propagated by Christ and his apostles. There was 
no affectation of privacy in what they said, or did ; their 
doctrines were preached, and their miracles wrought, in 
broad day-light, and in the face of the world ! in the 
most frequented places, before thousands and ten thou- 
sands of witnesses : This things says St. Paul in his ad- 
mirable apology before Agrippa and Festus, was not 
done in a comer. 

I shall briefly open and illustrate this truth, in order 
to (what I chiefly intend) the drawing from thence some 
useful observations and improvements, which it will na- 
turally afford us. 

I. First, When our Saviour b^an to publish the 
Gospel of his kingdom, he did not, as deceivers use to 
do, vent his new doctrines, or pretend to perform his 
wonders (the evidence of his divine mission) in places 
where there was no body fit to oppose the one, or to dis- 
prove the other. From the first moment he entered 
upon his office, he appeared publicly, he taught, he con- 
irersed, he did mirades publicly [not gaining upcm man- 
kind by stealth, not opening his pretences darkly at 
first, and to a few, and then, by their means, drawing 
in others, and going on thus under-hand to form an in- 
terest and to establish a party, which, as soon as he 
should make his public claim, mi^t immediately come 
in to him, support, and own him. No] he broke out 
upon the worid all at once, came into the midst of men 
without any partisans, or followers, presently opened 
his commission, and took upon himself the character of 
an ambassador fi:*om heaven. 

Throu^out the whole course of his ministry, he ad« 
dressed himself constantly to multitudes, lived chiefly in 
great towns and cities, and in the most frequented parts 
of them, the streets, the market-places, the temple, and 
the synagogues ; where his life and doctrine, and mira- 
cles might, by his professed enemies, be narrowly ob- 
served and examined. And if at any time he withdrew 
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into the desert, and did wonders there, it was not in 
order to fly the eyes of men, bat that he might have room, 
by that means, to manifest his divine power, and preach 
his heavenly truths to yet greater numbers. [According- 
ly we find with him in me wilderness three thousand 
witnes3es of a miracle, -at one time, and even five thou- 
sand at another]. And therefore, when the high-priest 
questioned him concerning his disciples and his doctrine, 
he made this reply : I speak openly to the worlds I ever 
taught in the synagogue^ and in the temple whither the 
Jews always resort ; and in secret have I said nothing : 
Why askest thou me ? Ask them which heard me, what 
I have said unto them; behold^ they know what I said. 

The banning of miracles that Jesus did was before 
mudi company, at a marria^^feast ; and the last he 
wrought were in the midst of Jerusalem, where the whole 
nation of the Jews were then assembled to celebrate the 
passover. * And whenever he manifested his divine 
nussioQ by the chief seal and evidence of it, his raising 
any one from the dead, he took care at that time espe- 
ciallv to be surrounded with numbers. 

Ete pitched, upon such persons for the subjects of his 
miraculous cures, whose infirmities and diseases were 
notorious, and of a long standing ; one who had been 
blind from his very birth ; another diseaaed with an issue 
of blood twelve years ; and a third troubled with a palsy 
for thirty-eight years ; so that there could be no possible 
confederacy in a case, where the person cured was known 
to have btboured under that distemper some years before 
our Saviour was born. 

He so ordered the matter, that some of those he 
healed should immediately repair to the pharisees and 
priests^ his inveterate and powerful enemies, and give 
them an opportunity of detecting the fitmd, if there were 
any ; that others should be soon after called before the 
sanhedrim itself^ and strictly questioned about the 
reality of their cure, that so these facts might have the 
eatUest and strongest confirmation possible from the 
fruitlew inquiry and opposition of those, who were most 
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loath to believe them. At least, when he healed any 
person in private, without thus directing him to notify 
the cure, he then enjoined secrecy to him> on purpose to 
obviate all possible suspicions of art ov contrivance. 

As he had lived, so he died in. public ; expired upon a 
cross, on the top of an eminence near Jerusalem . When 
buried, he had a public guard set upon bis grave, and 
he arose from thence in the presence of that very, guard, 
and to their astonishment. He appeared afterwards to 
five hundred brethren at once, to the twelve disciples 
fi'equently ; ate, drank, and conversed with them for 
forty days, and was at last taken up into heaven in their 
sight, by a slow and leisurely ascent. 

In aU respects and circumstances, the Gospel of 
Christ shewed itself to proceed from the great Father of 
Lights^ in whom is no darkness at aU ; it was established 
upon proofs, as authentic, public, and solemn, as can well 
be imagined ; bright, evident, and powerful^ as the sun 
at noon day. As its Founder once appealed to his dis- 
ciples, and said. Handle me, and. see ; for a spirit hath 
not flesh and bones, as ye see me have, Luke xxiv. 39* ; 
so may the doctrine itself make a like challenge to its 
enemies, and say : '* Handle me, and see ; for delusion 
and imposture Imth not such substantial evidences, so 
open, ocular, and sensible a demonstration to boast of, 
as I have." — Tfds thing uw not done in a comer. 

II. Secondly, Having thus briefly explained and 
illustrated the truth contained in these words, I shall 
now apply myself to (what I. chiefly intended) the draw- 
ing firom thence those several useful observations and im- 
provements with which it will furnish us. And the 

1. First use I will make of it, shall be, to shew from 
thence, how great an advantage the christian I'eligion hath, 
<m this account, over all other religions, whether true or 
&lse ! not excepting even the dispensation of Moses, 

'Tis true, scarce any religion ever set up in the world, 
without pretendingsooner or later, to derive its authority 
from miracles. But then, either those miracles (as 
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they are called) have been acted confessedly in secret ; or, 
if they are said to have been done in public, yet the ac- 
count, which was given of them, came too late to deserve 
credit, or to leave room for a disproof. And in both 
these cases the pretence to them is very suspicious. 

Thus, in the first instance, Numa's nightly confer- 
ences witli a goddess, was a figment, for which the 
people of Rome hiad bis word only ; tlie truth of the 
whole transaction was resolved into his single testimony. 
And such was Mahomet's vain boast of his receiving 
several chapters of his Alcoran firom the angel Gabriel ; 
for he wrought no public miracle to enforce this private 
oiie ; nor did he, that we can learn, pretend to the power 
of working any. On the contrary, when miracles were 
demanded of him, he at first (as his followers have don6 
ever since) appealed to the Alcoran itself, as to the great- 
est and most convincing miracle ; which was written 
(he said) in such a manner, as to carry upon it the plain 
stamp and evidence of its own divine authority. And 
this was the only way in which he could make out his 
intercourse with the angel Gabriel. 

Thus again, the several idolatrous religions, in the 
East and West Indies, are said to have received their 
sanction from miracles done by the first authors and 
founders of them : but then the reporters of these facts 
are so much later than the facts themselves, that 'tis 
imiK)ssible to have aHy rational assurance concerning the 
reality of them : [their Mango-Copal, Amida, Brama, 
and Zaca, are supposed to have achieved wonders] at a 
time when there was no way of transmitting accounts <^ 
them to posterity, but by memory alone, and some 
thousands of years before there could be any written 
monuments oi them* Now this, I say, is to build 
the proof of divine truths upon the certainty of some ac- 
counts, whereof men can never be certain ; it is to es- 
tablish the t^lief of a revelation upon things done, or 
said to be done, in a corner, and which require a new 
revelation to make them credible. 

The Jewish religion was indeed i)ublished by God in 
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a very open and solemn manner, before a whole nation, # 
with thunders and li^tnings, and the sound of heavenly 
trumpets, on the top of mount Sinai. Yet still infidelity 
finds room to object, that the truth of this revelation de- 
pends upon the testimony of friends only ; and that the 
scene of it is laid in a place, where nobody could be present, 
but the persons concerned to support the account whether 
true or false. And should any of these persons have 
been inclined to contradict it, they could not ; because 
the whole race of them perished in the wilderness, ere a 
correspondence was as yet opened between them, and 
any other people. 

Such objections, 'tis true, are of no weight, laid in 
the balance with the evidence ^ven f^ the truth of those 
facts ; yet it is some advantage to the proof of Gospel 
miracles, not to be liable even to those little exceptions, 
and on no side to lie open to any doubts or suspicions 
whatsoever. And from hence we may take occasion to 
consider also in the r 

2. Second place, how inexcusable they are, who^ 
notwithstanding that open, incontestable manner in 
which the divine authority of the Gospel was manifested, 
continue still to stand out against it ; to resist, and even 
to deride, the utmost efforts made by an omnipotent arm 
towards asserting the mission of Jesus ; parallel them 
with the mock wonders of Satan, and the impostures of 
false prophets ; and to insinuate, as if they were all equal- 
ly done by collusion. Such was he, whose name ought not 
to be mentioned without reproach, and whom, therefore, I 
shall not mention ; but his words are these : ** If we look," 
says he, *' upon the impostures wrou^t by confederacy, 
there is nothing, how impossible soever to be done, ttmt 
is impossible to be believed. For two men conspiring, 
ihe one to seem lame, the other to cure him with a 
<:harm, will deceive many ; but many conspiring, one to 
seem lame, another to cure him, and all the rest to bear 
witness, will deceive more." Which was intended to 
suggest, that the miraculous cures recorded in the Gospel 
were not really cures, but cheats, and concerted between 
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the seeming objects and authors of them ; thougfi the 
relation of several of these cures be, as I shewed Mforey 
so circumstanced, as to make this account of them not 
only ridiculous, bit impossible. He might as well have 
pretended to explain the miracle of our Saviour's ^ving 
eyes to the blind, by reasoning on the medicinal virtues 
of the clay and the spittle employed on that occasion, 
^ The men who talk at this rate, (as, I fear, many men 
now do, and that openly, and not in a comer) who can 
bring themselves thus to confound the plainest marka 
of truth and falsehood, reality and imposture ; and to 
impute the most clear and demonstrative proofs that ever 
were ^ven of a Divine power, to confederacy and a juggle; 
such men, I say, are inexcusable upon all the accounts 
of right reason and good sense; and incurable by all 
liirther methods of proof that can possibly be addr»Med 
to them. They are infidels, not because they want 
suflSicient g^rounds of conviction, but because they resolve 
not to be otherwise. To no purpose is it to dispute 
with them about these foundations of our faith ; to no 
purpose is it to exhort, beseech, persuade, or reprove 
them : their eyes are shut, that they cannot see ; and 
thek' ears stopped, that they caimot hear ; and thdr 
hearts hard as the nether mill-stone. Our reasoningi 
of this kind, may, indeed, be of some use, in respect of 
those, who are yet untainted with the principles of 
infidelity ; and may serve to keep such free from thei 
infection : but, to suppose that any good can be done 
by them upon those, who pretend to have weighed the 
evidence of the Gospel in a balance, and to have found 
it Ught ; is a supposition, fit only for those to make, 
who have not tried it. A 

3. Third thing, which we learn from the doctrine of 
the text, is, to satisfy ourselves of the vanity of those 
pretences which are made to miracles in the Romish 
communion. The members of it boast very much of 
mi^ty signs and wonders wrought by some canon-* 
ized, and some uncanonized saints ; their legends, their 
sermons, are full of them; even their great advocate 
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lays such a stress upon the number and kinds of them, 
as to make the glory of miracles one of the fifteen 
notes, by which that church may be discerned to be the 
only true church of Christ. But now, as confidently, 
and publicly, as they make these boasts of miracles, we 
may observe, that the miracles themselves are said to 
have been done very privately, in religious houses, and 
in places of secrecy and retirement ; in remote regions 
of the world, whither nobody will go to disprove them ; 
in superstitious countries, where no man hath a mind, 
or leave, to examine them. And these are circum- 
stances, which smell strongly of imposture and con- 
trivance; for why should things designed for public 
use and influence, be thus transacted in the dark, with- 
out witnesses! A miracle is, in the nature of it^ 
somewhat done for the conversion of infidels ; it is a 
sign, not to them that believe, but to them that believe 
not: 1 Cor. xiv. 22. And yet it so happens, that 
popish miracles are generally done at home, before 
believers, where there is little or no need of tiiem, or 
doubts concerning them: or if abroad, yet they are 
placed at such a convenient distance, as not to lie 
within reach of confutation. In China and Japan 
these wonder-workers may pretend to have done as 
many miracles as they please, without the fear of a 
discovery ; in Spain and Italy they may venture, now 
and then, to set up for them, where there are so many 
always ready to favour their pretences, and to run into 
any pious fraud that can be contrived for them. But 
in herietical countries (as they term ours) they are very 
shy, and sparing of their talent this way ; and still, th& 
more heresy there is in a country, the fewer miracles are 
heard of there. How can a man choose but suspect 
these odd stories, told under such suspicious circum- 
stances ? How can he be blamed for not entertaining 
them ? For, as our Saviour's brethren, once reasoning 
with him (and they reasoned right, though they applied 
it wrong) so may we with one of these preienders to 
xnilracles : there is no man doth any thing in secret and 
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he hknsdf seeketh to be known openly: if thou do these 
things, shew thyself to the worlds John vii. 4. And 
whoever totally declines this trial, must not expect to 
have any credit given, either to the miracles tie pretends 
to have done, or to the message he brings. 

But the most absurd pretence of this kind, and the most 
opposite to the doctrine delivered, is, that famous 
miracle of the corporeal presence in the cucharist; 
which is done so much in the dark, that nobody ever did 
or can see it, either before or after it is done, or even 
while it is doing ; no, not the doer himself, as loudly as 
he may boast of it. The miracles of the Gospel are so 
many appeals to the senses of men ; but this is a strange 
new kind of miracle, which is perfectly invisible. To 
say, that it must be received by faith, Uiat we must be- 
lieve it to be a miracle ; is to destroy the very end and 
design of miracles ; which are works done, in order to 
procure the belief of somewhat else ; and are not therefore, 
themselves to be believed, and taken for granted. In a 
word, it is a miracle, the doing of which is so utterly a 
secret, that it wants ' another miracle to prove it to be 
one. And yet of all things in the world, it is the most 
incapable of being proved this way ; for miracles being, 
as I said, appeals to our senses, and transubstantiation 
a plain contradiction to them ; the calling in of a mi« 
racle to evince the truth of this doctrine, would be (as 
one very justly reasoned) ^* to prove to a man by what 
he sees, that he doth not see what he sees." £ither, 
therefore, the pretended corporeal presence is no 
miracle ; or, if it be one, we are still excusable in not 
admitting it, since it comes to us in a way so very singular, 
and demands our assent against tlie testimony of sense, 
upon the reports of which all other miracles are founded. 
Again, 

4. Fourthly, the doctrine discoursed of teaches us 
likewise to reject all pretences to the spirit, to private 
visions and inward illuminations, by which enthusiastic 
cal or designing men endeavour to establish their own 
particular opinions, and to give them a sacred authority. 
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Should these strange things they tell us, be true ; yet 
they are transacted privately, between God and tbeir 
own souls, and cannot, therefore, reasonably be made a 
foundation for the public reception of any doctrine, or 
opinion : [for whenever God intends to establish any thing 
openly, he gives open proof and evidence of it ; his 
notice reaches always as far as he designs to extend his 
revelation ; and they therefore, who have no sure sign 
or notice that a truth is revealed, cannot, in reason, be 
obliged to entertain it Thus it would be, I say, sup- 
posing these visions and revelations alleged, were 
really true ; whereas, we have, indeed, the best ground 
in tbs world for suspecting them to be false ;] since it is 
evidently contrary to all the divine methods of actings 
vn&i which we are acquainted, that God should give a 
man a commission to publish a new doctrine, and not 
give him wherewithal to manifest the audiority of 
hi3 commission to otliers. If I bear witness of myself 
my ivilness is not truey John ii. 31., says our Saviour; 
it is probably not true in itself, it is certainly not neces* 
saiy to be embraced as true, by those to whom I pro- 
pose it; and therefore it follows, the works that I do, 
they bear witness of me, that the Father hath sent me, 
yer. 36. The miracles which a man performs, are the 
only convincing arguments of his bein^ inspired ; and 
his own affirmation in thb case, when divested of these 
proofs^ let it be never so peremptory, cannot reasonably 
induce a belief of what he affirms* 

Thus (for instance) when the dispute was in the 
church of Rome, between tlie two orders of Franciscans 
and Dominicans, about the immaculftte conception; 
one side had visions and revelations for it, and the 
other side had visions and revelations agiainst it; but 
neither side thought themselves obliged to take the word 
of the other ; and the rest of the world, that stood by, 
did not think themselves obliged to take the word of 
either ; but believed or disbelieved the immaculate con- 
ception, according as reason, Scripture, and the autho- 
rity of tradition seemed to determine them, and not 
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according to the proportion of visions and revdations^ 
vouched for or against it 

5. It will be yet a fifth improvement of what hath 
been laid down, lo observe from hence, how it comes to 
pass, that miracles have been so long discontinued, and 
do rarely, very rarely, appear in these latter ages of the 
world. They were performed at first in so conspicnoiWy 
exuberant, and convindog a manner, as to render a 
continual repetition of die same proofs utterly needless. 
Had, indeed, these first evidences of a divine power 
been displayed before a few only, or before many, bat 
suspected witnesses, it might have been requinte, per* 
hlEips, to repeat them often in succeedii^ times; (so 
often, perhaps as any idngle convert to Christianity was 
to be made:) but being oridually vmnought, as you 
have heard, in the face of me sun, before a whole 
nation of witnesses, and those witaesses enemies ; the 
certainty of them was so well established, and trana- 
mitted to after-ages ; as that no fair, impartial contt- 
defer should be able to doubt of it ; and such an one, 
having no reason to dispute the truth of former miracles, 
could have no reason, no occasion, to demand new ones. 
God governs the moral world, as he doth the naturaL 
He made it, indeed, and ordered it, at first, by mirade ; 
but he steers and conducts the afiairs of it ever sincei 
by standing rules and laws, and by the ordinary ministry 
of second causes. And thus he established the truth of 
his revelation, at the beginning, by miracle ; but, that 
being once done, he suffers things now to go on in their 
regular course, without ofi*ering every day motives of 
the same kind, to men, but iqipnling to those which ha 
hath proposed already ; which he knows to be sufficient^ 
Mid knows, also, that if they do not suffice, no others 
will ; according to that remarkable decision of our 
Lord*s, that such as hear not Moses and the prophete 
(i. e., reject a revelation already attested by miracles) 
would not be persuaded^ though one arose from the deaa^ 
Luke xvi. 3 1 • Further, 

6. Sixthly, from tlie general drift and tenor of the 
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argument we have been handling, it may be justly col- 
lected, that the more any doctrine affects secrecy, and 
declines trials of any sort, the more reason we have to 
suspect and to examine it: Beloved^ believe not every 
spirit, (says St. John), but try the spirits, whether they be 
of Qody John iv. 1 1 • ; and most particularly those 
spirits, which desire to be believed without being tried : 
for this looks, as if Aey were afraid of being brought to 
the test ; and fear generally arises from a consciousness 
of guilt, as the same aposde, in this very case, argues : 
ciTdy om (says he) that doeth evil, hateth the Light, 
nather cometh ne to the light, lest his deeds should be re* 
proved ; but he that doeth the truth, cometh to the light, 
that his deeds may be made manifest, that they are 
wrought in Ood, John iii. SO, 21. 

This reflection cannot but once again put us in mind 
of those -articles of the Roman Catholic faith, by which 
it stands distinguished from the faith of all other 
Christians. We are not allowed to doubt of them, or 
to reason upon them. They are to be received impli- 
citly, witliout any particular discussion and inquiry: 
from the great doctrine of infallibility they proceed, 
and into that they are finally resolved : as the rivers 
run into the sea, into the place from whence the rivers 
come, thither do they return- again^ Eccl. i. 7. And 
bow can that which hath the stamp of unerring au- 
thority upon it, become the proper subject of any man's 
private debates and reasonings^ Now 4his is tlie 
greatest prejudice imaginable against the truth of the 
doctrines of any church, or the sincerity of its pre* 
tences : for if what it proposejh to us be tme^ and 
reasonable, why should it decline the examination and 
judgment of reason? If all be pure gold, without 
alloy, how comes it thus to fly the touchstone ? Tis 
the: property of error only to skulk and hide it^head; 
but tirutii, we know, is open and barefaced ; like opr 
first parents, in the statel of innocence and happiness, 
naked, but not ashamed. And therefore, though it be 
very unreasonable in the church of Rome, to impose her 
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doctrines upon us, without allowing us to examine them ; 
yet it is not unreasonable in us to reject these doctrines; 
thus proposed, even without examination. 

The same may be said of those wild opinions set tip 
by fanatics and enthusiasts, as dictates of the iSfMurif, 
and which they will sufier to be tried by the Spirit 
only ; not by the dead letter of Scripture, or by carnal 
reasoning. There needs no more than this very consi^ 
deration, to convince us of the absurdity of their pre- 
tences ; for if Scripture and reason were for them, "tiiey 
would not be against Scripture and reason : Men do not 
use to decline the arbitration of didr friends. 

Far different from this is the conduct of that ezeel* 
lent church, to which we belong : she deals openly 'and 
fairly, brings all her doctrines to the light, and invitte 
all her members to search and inquire into them. She 
desires nothing more, than to be tried at the bar of 
unbiassed reason, and to be concluded by its sentence : 
She knows that her testimoTiy is tme, and that the trotii 
of it will appear the more, the more it is sifted. Evett 
in those mysteries which she jm>paBes as objects of 
fJEiith, divinely revealed, she pretends not to shut out Ihe 
use of reason, but only cautions us to exercise it soberiy 
and discreetly, and to keep it within its due bounds : 
not to reject a divine truth, because we are ignorant 
of the particular manner in which it may be made out ; 
hot to reason fcom the properties of finite to those of 
lignite beings; not to pretend to find contradictiona in 
points, the depth of which we cannot fathom or coa^ 
prehend. Under these restraints, she encourages us' to 
use our reason> in the discussion of mysteries, as firisely 
as we please ; and she questions not, but that the more 
freely we use it, the more reason we shall find to believe 
those mysteries, and to revere them. 

Would to God, all men dealt as fairly with her/ as 
she deals with all men ! She would not then, by ill 
tongues and pens, be traduced, as guilty of pious caedts 
and priestcreft ; things, which she detests utterly, And 
hath done mpre towi^ exposing them, where d^ are 
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practised, iimxx aay <^ those who make the loudest 
noise with them. She would not then have those accu- 
sations of imposture and design, laid at her door, which 
she herself hath so often and jusdy charged on the 
churdi of Rome ; accusations stolen, by her adversaries, 
firom h^ matchless writmgs ag^st that church, and 
applied to her, without ground or colour, without sense, 
or reascm. But our comfort is, that our case, in this 
respect, is like tiiat of good David, when he appealed 
to God, and said> the reproaches of them that re- 
proached thee, have fallen upon me, Psal. Ixix. 9* 
These enemies of our church are equally ^lemies oi all 
otib&t churches and aU religions ; only ours happens to 
be Ithe £Etirest mark, because it is uppermost ; for were 
aav other set up in the room of it, still the same cry of 
kciy frauds and priestcraft would be heard against that 
also from the mouths of profligate persons, in licentious 
timest To cut off all occasicm, as much as can be, 
from those who seek occasion, let us be sure, all of us, 
who are members of this excellent church ; let us be 
sure, I say, which is, 

7* The last thing I have to recommend to you from 
the text, to tQake our practice of the Gospd, like the 
fost proofs of it, conspicuous and plain ; and endeavour, 
with all our power, to recommend the doctrine we em- 
brace, to the hearts of mw, as openly and powerfully 
by our good lives and actions, as tiie nr§t planters of it 
dad, by their miraculous p^:fermances. So shall we 
best put to sil^xe the ignorance of £3olish men ; and be 
able, in the most convincing, and effectual manner, to 
make an answer to our blasphemies. 

The profession of the -true and pure doctrine of 
ChiJst, and a practice suitable to that profession, are 
botii often, in the New Testament, compared to light. 
TJke Ibat, th^ display their bright beams, and diffuse 
tiieir quickemng ii^umce ; enligntening and ^lUvening 
aJl diat is near, and &r off; dissipating the mists of 
vice and ignorance, and discovering the hidden things 
of darkness. As to our profe8si<m of the pure doctrine 
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of the Gospel, that it sufficiently resembles lig^t, is 
manifest and notorious : let us resemble it also in as 
illustrious and distinguishing a practice, and by walking 
worthy, every way^ of that vocctlion wherewith we arc 
called, £ph. iv. 1 . Let us resolve to be (as I trust we 
are) the purest church upon earth, for our manners, as 
well as for our doctrine ; in one respect as well as the 
other, a light placed on a candlestick, and not under a 
bushel ; a dty set upon an hill, that cannot be hid, Matt 
v. 14. ^c. In a word. Let our light so shine before 
men, that they seeing our good works, may glorify our 
Father, which is hi heaven. 
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THE baptist's MESSAGE TO JESUS, AND 
JESUS'S ANSWER EXPLAINED. 

Art thou he that should come? or do we look for another? 

St, Matt. xi. 3. 

At this time of advent, particularly dedicated by the 
church to a devout commemoration of our Saviour's 
coming in the flesh, and set apart to prepare us for a 
worthy celebration of the approaching feast of his nati- 
vity ; it may be no unsuitable entertainment to your 
thoughts, to suggest to you some reflections on this pas- 
sage of Scripture, and those others which introduce, 
accompany and explain it. 

When John had heard in 'prison (says the evangelist) 
V the works of Christy he sent two of his disciples^ and said 
unto hinij Art thou he that should come ? or do we look 
for another ? That is, art thou the Messiah, the great 
Redeemer of Israel, whose coming was foretold by the 
prophets, and is now expected with great impatience by 
the whole body of the Jews, and before whom I am 
sent, as his forerunner and harbinger ? Jesus answered, 
and said unto them, Qo, and shew John again those 
things which ye do hear and see. The blind receive their 
sight, the lame walk, the lepers are cleansed, and the 
deaf hear, the dead are raised up, and the poor have the 
Oospel preached unto them. And blessed is he whosoever 
shall not be offended in me. As if he had said, '^ Judge 
ye yourselves, by the works which I now perform. 
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whether I am the Messiah, or not, or what reason there 
can be to doubt of my divine mission and authority/' 

This tmnsaction is extremely remarkable, and wiE 
affoid much useful matter to our reflections, in rdation 
both to the inquiry made by the Baptist, and the answer 
returned byour Lord to thatinquiry* 

L And first, as to the inquiry itself, it may be matter 
of just surprise to us» that the Baptist should, so kn^ 
after he haid continued discharging the office of Christ^ 
harbinger, put such a question as this to our Saviour, 
Art ihau he that should come? or do we look for another? 
For^could John be ignorant of our Saviour's character? 
Could he entertain the least doubt of it ? he, who had 
fcurmerly baptized Christ, had seen the Spirit descend on 
him in the form of a dove, and heard the voice from 
heaven thus testifying concerning him. This is my wett» 
beloved Son, inwhom I am well pleiued ? he, who had 
borne record of our Lord more than once, that he was 
the8onofGod,John\.34i.?theLambofQod,tiuataketh 
away the sins of the world, ver. 29.? Could he possibly 
afterwards be under any decree of hesitancy or doubly 
in relation to our Saviours character? Certainly he 
could not ; and therefore we must ]ook out for some 
odier reason of his sending tiiis message, besides the 
desire of satisfying hunsdf; and tiutt plainly was Aft 
procuring satisfaction to those by whom me message was 
sent, his disciples and followers, who, notwithstuiding 
all the asseverations of John to this purpose, continuea 
still incredulous :— -We may suppose for tiiese reasons : 

1 • Because they saw their master imprisoned, and 
now likdy to be put to deatii, for preachiM up tiie king- 
dom of (rod, and the coming of the Messiim ; and could 
not apprehrad, tiiat, had Jesus be^n tiiat Messiah, he 
should have wanted power, or will to employ that power, 
for the Baptist's deliverance. And yet so far was this 
from being the case, that our Saviour doth not appear 
once to have made an honourable mention of John, till 
after the di3ciples, who came upon this errand, had 
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left him. Then indeed, and not before, the evangdiist 
tells us, Jems began to say unto the mtdtitudesy What 
werUyeoutmto the wilderness to see? IVIatt. ix. 7; and 
to take. t|)fit occasion of enlarging on the Baptist's cha- 
racter, and the dignity of his office. 

2. They might h&^vp pbserved, that jour Saviour bad 
not himself hitherto asserted his right to that title, but 
docUoed all occasions thi^t had been given him,, of directly 
and openly avowing himself to be the Mes^ah; which 
fX>Dduct, though necessary, in order to ^arry on and 
complet^ his ministry, without interruption from th^ 
JUnnap pQ^'e]rs> waa yet what the disciples of John 
who had hei^rd their master preaching up the kingdom 
of the Messkh without any disguise, could not under^ 
9Und ; nor account for any otherwise^ than by sup* 
posing that Jesus arrogated not that honour to himself, 
9a beipg GOnscipus, that it did not belong to him. And 
^hese suspicions might be raised, by their observic^g, 
., 3. The mani^ of our Saviour's life and conversation, 
Y^affh, >vajai sq verv difierent from that of their master's, 
lUfMi had so much less, an outward appeai'ance'of sanctity^ 
111,1^ . The oiie, ^ame mit/^er eating nor driniing^ Mattw 
i){ i^ 4^f^ted'm ^pUtude, andjikedin the practke of 
^14^f|st riigojur^. and austeriti^ ; th^ other oamd eating 
qif^ ^xif^jpafg^ li^ed. in t^fi wor^ and' according to aB^ 
^ jfV^i^pfH ;Ois\fm^ of it } Coavwsk^ freely and pro4. 
^nispiiOHsly with. 9il 3ort5. of men, Wien with publicans; 
gi;idi#in(itfeffi. : And ^rpfpre tb^y H^e tempted to think, 
^c^t^ IjibQ, ^hp w^g so. fer b^death their master in what 
they caiJL^,p(srfi3qtipi^ and hoHnevss, .CauM.n6t be so far 
^bqye hii^ ifthiacWi^Qterftod office,, aa, if he ware the 
Mies3iah, ^ must ha,Y|e biseof.; . . : . 

\. These doqbts, \% h probabk.that John had very o£tea 
epdeavoured to remove : but ifinduig that they stiU stuck 
with his fpUow^s, he took the .Wt and bast way ofjsatia* 
fyii^ thein, by sending them .on this message to Jesus him* 
s^f, and giving them, by doat means, an opportui!iity o£ 
being ^e and ea)r witnesses of his works acid of his doc*-* 
trine, which, h^ knew, would effectu^Uy convince them. 
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Thus Diuch concerning the inquiry : we are now to 
coDsidetf 

IL Secondly, the reply which our Saviour made to it 
In which reply there are two things observable ; the man^* 
ner and the matter of it 

As to the manner of it, we see, it is not direct and 
positive ; but so ordered only, as to give them an occa* 
sion of answering that question themselves, which Ihey 
had proposed to our blessed Saviour. This metiiod, as- 
it was agreeable to his conduct in other cases, and reqoi* 
site to secure him from the accusations of those who 
watched his words, whenever he taught in pubfic, so had' 
it this further luse in it ; that it imprinted a conviction on 
the inquirers^ after the most gentle, reasonable and win- 
ning way, without commanding and extorting their assent 
by an authoritative declaration of die truu, which he 
thus invited them to receive. The proper motives dnd 
evidences only were laid before them ; and they after- 
wards were knft to frame the conclusion from mence ; 
that so their faith> whidi was to entitle them to such 
glorious privileges, might be a free and voluntary act» 
and the test of an ingenuous and well-disposed mind; 

As to the matter of our Saviour's an^jver, three tfaingar 
there are which deserve to be weighed by us.-— The re- 
markable gradation and rise there is in the particulars' 
there tfiehtioniMl : the appositeness of it in relation to 
tlie inquirers : and the general force and evidence of the 
Argument contained in it. 

1. To begin witti the first of these : Qo and &kcai 
John again^ says our' Saviour, those things whtck ye do 
hoar and see ; and then he particularly mentions the 
bodily cures he wrought on the deaf and blind, Ae lame 
and the lepers; He adds beyond this a yet plainer iti*- 
stance of k miraculous and divine power, the dead ai^ 
miiedup; and beseems to advance still somewhat fiir* 
ther, whenhe says, that even the poor have the Qosfpd 
preached wito them. An instance of goodness and con- 
d^^tosion, with which the Jews had before been but 
Iftlfle acquainted ! The prophets of that nation^ bad 
be^n sent always to great and mi^ty persons, to reclaim 
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their princes and rulers, and to reprove exemplary wicked- 
ness in high plac^es ; and to manifest the authority of 
their commission to them, were sometimes armed with 
the power of miracles., fiut nothing could be more 
wonderful, than to see a prophet in Jewry preaching to 
the poor and meek ; addressing himself to the lowest 
and meanest of men ; exhorting them to virtue, remov- 
ing thdr prejudices, and rectifying their errors ! Such 
applications amidst that people were so unusual, and 
exceeding rare, that our Saviour thought fit to conclude 
the enumeration of the several proofs of his mission 
with these two particulars. The dead are raised up, says 
be, and the poor have the Gospel preached unto them. 

. 2, The appositeness of our Saviour's answer, in rela- 
tion to the persons who made the inquiry, is what we 
are next to consider. And here. 

First, we may observe, what a natural occasion he 
takes of resolving their doubts, from what he was even 
then saying and doing in their presence, Qo, and shew 
John (tgahh those things which ye do hear and see: that 
is^ you come to learn of me, whether I am the Messiah: 
your master hath often told you, that I am ; but ye will 
not believe him. To him you should have given ear, 
who is my professed harbinger and herald ; to me it be- 
longs not so properly to proclaim my own titles, and 
assert my own authonty. For if I bear wUness of myr 
^^fy ^y voibnjess is not true, John v. 31. It is liable to 
suspicion, and likely to be of little weight and authority 
with you. If ye suspect your master's testimony of 
me, much more will ye suspect that which I give of 
myself. Behold therefore the testimony of God! for 
the works which I do^ (which ye now see done before 
your eyes, they) bear witness of me, that the Father hath 
sent me, John v. 36. If ye still doubt who I am, why 
ask ye me ? Ask the. works, which you cannot dout^ 
whether I do or not ; and they shall tell you. 
. Secondly, nothing could be better contrived to satisfy 
these inquirers, of our Saviour's pre-eminence over 
the Baptist, than these wonders which they saw him 
perform, and heard him now appeal to ; since they 
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knew very welV that their master had not the gift of 
miracles, nor pretended to the power of doin^ them ; 
and could not therefore but see, that his ministry was 
inferior to that of Christ, and subordinate to it ; espe- 
ciaOy since from die Baptist's own mouth they had 
learnt, that the doins of miracles should be one illus- 
trious and discriminating mark of the Messiah ; for so 
much I think, that passage in the Gospel of St. John 
sufficiently nnplies, — Many who resorted unto Jesus 
sud, Jam did no miracles ; but all things tohich John 
spake of this man^ were true, Johnx. 41 ; that is, though 
he did none himself, yet he prophesied that Jesus should 
do them ; and when his disciples therefore saw that pre- 
diction fulfilled, they were able themselves to answer 
their own question, Art thou he that should come ? or do 
wc look for another? Further, 

Thirdly, the particular facts which our Saviour here 
mentions, in order to insinuate his pre-eminence over 
the Baptist, are extremely well suited to that purpose. 
They are all acts of beneficence and kindness, wrought 
for the service and benefit of men, either for . the in- 
struction of their minds, or the healing of their bodies. 
And this, he tacitiy suggests to them, was a far nobler 
employment, and carried in it a much greater degree of 
perfection and use, than the solitary life and rigid avTs- 
terities of the Baptist, for which his disciples held him 
in such high veneration. He hints to them the reasons, 
for which he lived and conversed thus publickly and fa- 
miliariy, and applied himself to men in tiie most 
humane, easv, and affable manner, without distinguish- 
ing himself nrom others by anv rough and firightening 
appearances, any thing extraordinary and singular either 
in his look, attire or behaviour (for which the Baptist 
was remarkable ;) and he leaves them (even in this re- 
spect) to consider, whether bis character was not supe- 
nor to that of their master, and his administration or- 
dained to more excellent purposes; and therefore he 
concludes his reply with words, which have an eye to 
those prejudices they had entertained against him on 
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this account; Blessed are they, who are not offend(4 in 
me. 

Beyond all this, it is, in the 

^Fourth place, extremely reinarksible, that the answer 
of our Lord to these inquiring disciples is expressed in 
words taken from a prophecy of Isaiah concerning the 
Messiah. And Isaiah was, of all the prophets, he, io 
whose writings the Baptist^s followers were the most con- 
versant, and for whom they had the greatest esteem an4 
reverence ; inasmuch as their master was tiiere more par* 
ticularly pointed out, the person and office of tlus crier 
in the wilderness was there more exactly described, than 
in any other part of the sacred volume. And therefore 
what this prophet testified concerning the Messiah, was 
best suited to work those into a reception of him, who 
had been led by his testimony to discern even iix&x mas- 
ter himself, and to become his followers. 

Now the places here referred to in Isaiali, are these, 
chap. Ixi. 1. The spirit of the Lord is upon me, beeause 
the jbord hath appamtedme to preach good tidings to the 
meek* E!JayJcXiarao^ai. to7$ vfla>)(oTg^ as it is in tt^ 
translation of the Septuagint; and the very sameifrfirase 
is employed here in the text, vflw^ol siayriyJ^tt^ai, , the 
poor haw the Gospel preached unto ihem. The rest cMT the 
particulars may be almost entirely supplied from another 
je in the xxxvth of the same prophet, ver« 4, 5, 6. 
behold, your Qod wiU come with vengeance, even God 
with a recompense; he will come and save you. Then 
the eyes of the blind shall be opened, and the ears of C4a 
deaf slum be unstopped: then shall the lame man leap 
as an hart, and the tongue of the dumb shall smg. 

It is very probable that the Baptist himself mi^t 
have an eye to this passage, when he sent his doubting 
disciples with this question to our Saviour, Art thou he 
that should come ? Since we find there a promise, within 
tixe compass of a few words, twice repeated, that God 
would come, woidd come, to save his people ; aad there- 
fore our Saviour, very appositely, sent them back ag^in 
to the same prophet in bis reply, and taught them by 



that means to understebd the trae drift and mfeatifiis ta^T 
their master's qdestion. It is as if he had silid» Ydii 
believe not the Baptist's testimony, that I am he Mihb 
should come / yet sorely Isaiahy upon whdse autboritjr ye 
have received the Baptist hiiilself, will find credit #iA 
you ; and he hath thus prophesied of me. 

£v6ry way, w^ see the answer of our blessed Red^emeir 
was so wisely and graciously contrived, as to mtset idtft 
all the prejudiees and dispel all ^e dotibts of tlkse in- 
quirers, and to lead them into aii ackhowledgmedt tSiat 
they lifMl found the Messiah whom they sought, /[crfi 
who was to come, and were no Idhger io took Jbt 
another. 

3. NBjy these words carry in thetn (as I in the third 
plaoe observed) ai^ atgufnent bf more generfd ns^ aiM 
infiuence, and propose to vA all the chief mark^ aM 
characters of such* tt)irac)ei», as are sufficient t6 eiohfifm 
the authority of any person pfetendit^ to be sent by GdS^ 
apd all of wfaioh concurred hi the miracles done by otk 
Messiah; as any unprejudiced person, who comj^il^ 
theto together, may easily perceive.' I shall but just 
inention them as they are bmted fo ua in tbeworw oi 
our Saviour^s i^eply, and leave the further cohsideratioik 
of thim to your private meditadons. Now the 

1 . Mark and character of such a miracle, a? Cah hk 
the proper evidetiCe of a divine mission, is, that it be 
above the known powers of all natur^ xauses : and 
such were all the mstantaneotts aires here mentioned ; 
and particularly the raising men from the dead. 

2i A second character is, that they be don^ pub^ 
lickly and in the face of the world, that there Inay be 
no room to suspect artifice and collusion. And sticfi 
'were tive wokiders to which out iLbrd applied. Qo tM 
John again; says he, those thnigi whidk yt do, hear arid 
see; which are done here before ybtlr eyes, . and. in the 
midst of a great multitude. 

S. A third thing requisite is that the doctrine which 
they are brought to vouch be every way worthy of God, 
Bm fit tlHis to be sealed and attested by faim. Tbk 
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Gospel is preadied, says oar Lord; the most perfect 
scheme of morality that ever mankind i was acquainted 
with. 

4. It is yet a further recommendation of such 
miracles, if they can carry in them marks not only of 
an astonishing power, but of good-wiU also, and bene- 
£cence to men ; as the healing of the blind, the lepers, 
and the lame, here in the text, manifestly did. 

5. If the very doing of them was foretold, and the 
time and person declared by the spirit of prophecy, for 
so I have shewn that our Saviour, in his account of the 
mighty works here done, referred himself to the predic- 
tions of Isaiah. 

. 6. If there be no appearances of self-interest and 
desim in the worker of such miracles ; and this objection 
our Ijord also removes, where he says, that the poor 
had the Qo9pd preached unto them; the poor to whom 
JM> man would apply, who proposed to himself tem- 
poral views and aims, which they, alas ! could no ways 
Ibrward* 

Thus have I endeavoured to op^i to you, very 
laigely, the significancy of each word in this important 
passage ; and particularly the wonderful address of our 
Lord, in applying himself to those who resorted to him 
for instruction, and in reasoning them into conviction by 
aiguments and suggestions peculiarly accommodated 
to the notions and apprehensions they were under. Our 
chief business indeed, from such places as these, is, to 
inculcate into the minds of Christians the practical 
lessons of piety contained in the Gospel ; to convince 
them of the reasonableness, beauty and usefulness of 
those precepts ; and to inflame them with ardent desires 
of excelling therein. However, such speculative inquiries 
as these have also their use, and may sometimes deserve 
a place in your minds; as contributing to raise your 
attention in perusing the several parts of Holy Writ, 
and to improve and quicken you in your manner of 
meditating upon them ; and as assisting you towards a 
discovery of those inestimable treasures of divine wisdom^ 
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which aie hidden in that sacred vohmie. WegenenHy^ 
I fear, coDsult the Scriptures too n^ligendy, and reflect 
on them too superficially, with no greater d^iee of 
attention and care» than we employ in perusing move 
human composures, (and 1 would to God we emfioyed 
always as much in the one case as in the other!) We 
do not sufficiently consider, who it b that speaks to us 
there, nor what it is that he says : What wdght, what 
fulness of sense, what excellent variety of matter, and 
wonderful depth of: thou^t, thare must needs be in 
words dictated by, or at l^t spoken under, the over- 
riding influence of infinite wisdom. And therefi>r\^ 
though the Scriptures are read every day in our churches 
(and sometimes perhaps consulted in our closets) yet 
we make but slow pronciency towards a true taste, and 
a dear discernment, of those hi^ truths which are con<- 
tained in tl^m. We dwdl on the letter only, on what 
offers itadf to us at the first view ; but we do not make 
onrsdves acquainted with the life and spirit of tfiem. 
And yet for this reason, among others, these holy 
writipgs were left us by God, that we might, as good 
David speaks, exercise ourselves in them day and mght^ 
have perpetual matter for our inquiries into, and im- 
provements in, the knowledge of things divine, and drink 
always of these waters . of life, without either allaying 
our thirst, or exhausting the spring from whence they 
flow. 

The difierence between the Holy Scriptures and 
other writings, is much the same as that between die 
works of art and nature. The works of art appear to 
most advantage at first ; but will not bear a nice and 
repeated examination. The more curiously we pry into 
them, the less we shall admire them, fiut the works 
of nature will bear a thousand views and reviews, and 
yet still be instructive and still wonderful* In like 
manner the writings of mere men, though never so excel- 
lent in their kind, yc^ strike and surprise us most upon 
our first perusal of them ; and then flatten upon our 
taste by degrees, as our familiarity with them increases. 
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Wbesnm the word of revelation- is> Hk6 its Author, of 
aa eodless and uasearcbable perfection ; and the xsiote 
we look into it, and revolve it in our minds, tbe more 
laaflon still shall we find to admire and adore the wisdom 
< of fSae great ReVealer of it. 

. I b&ve therefore hinted to yoo some thoagbts con- 

oerning the drift of ourrSavibur's retooning, and the 

peculiair appositeness of it ih relation Id the persons whfo 

made tbe inquiry in the text ; that I might excite you 

.from thence to meditate in like manner on the other 

parts of tbe Book of God Which are eqaatly profitable 

f^ dooirinck and aile to mate us u>ise unto sahation, 

iktwgh faith wUehis in Chrirt Jesus, 2 Tim. ^u IS. 

. Wherefore^ ^eorcA AelScripiurea, for as in ihem ye 
\hme eternal life, so have ye room also for an eternal 
•growth and improvement in that knowledge, which leads 
to it; in that knowledge;^ which we can h^re attain untb 
itk part only, but shall hereltfier, if ben the vefl of this 
fledl is done awiq^, moiie perfectly compr^end ^ and the 
more eaniesdy we aspire after it, ana labour for it in 
this state of imperfection^ tbe more exalted a degree of 
k ' shall we possess in another wbrid. • And do thou, 
^' Messed Lord» who hast caused all Holy Scriptures to 
he written ibr our mstruction, grant that we may in such 
vnae read, miEirk, leaYn, and inwardly digest them, that 
by patience and comfort of thy holy word we may 
embrace and ever hold fast tbe blessed hope of evei^ 
lasting life^ which thou hast ^ven us in our Saviour 
Jesus Chrwt.'^ 
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PREACHED AT THE ROLLS, ON CHRISTMAS-DAT, 

1710. 



ON THE INCARNATION OF OUR LORD* 

I 

BksiedM he who§oeeer ihaU not be offended in me.- 

Matte, xi. 6. 

And can any mm then be offended in tfaee, blessed 
Jesud! who hast undertaken, iuid done, and suffecedit 
so much for all men ! .who willingly teiptiedst tfayfielf 
of ali thy glory, leftest heaven and the bosom of thy 
Father, for oar ^akes ; and when thou tck>kest upon 
thee to deliver mati, didst ndt^ (as at this time), abboir 
the yir|in's womb ! Can a deslgh of so much goodness 
ei^er imscarry by the fdly of those, on whose very 
account it was undertaken I Can such a message o( 
love, (of a krre astonishing and infinite), be rejected { 
Canst thou thyself, the great messenger, be received 
any otherwise, tfian with me open arms and hearts of 
aU thy creatures, for whose redemption thou wert tbup 
made fles^, and dwelledst among us ! Is it possibia for 
any one of them to be any ways offended in Thee ! . 
Yet so it is, blessed Lcffd ! that from thy first coming 
in the flesh to this time, there have been unreasop^ble 
men all along, that have taken otfence at thee ! Ana 
there will not M to be such within the pale of Chris- 
tianity itself, even till thy second coming to Judge the 
world. Thy doctrines have been complaint of, as 
laying too great a restraint on human nature, as hard 
and unpracticable sayings ! Thy mysteries have been 
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doubted of, disputed against, and ridiculed, by men 
of perverse and proud minds, who are resolved to 
believe nothing farther than they can thoroughly and 
clearly comprehend it ! Thy person itself, the circum- 
stances and way of thy coming, have been an offence 
unto many ! To the Jews a stimbling-block, and to the 
Qreeh fooUshness t I Cor. i. S3. A constant occasion 
of falling to all godless and sinful men, whose high 
minds are not brought into captivity to the obedience of 
faith, nor made fit for the reception of the truth, as it 
is in Jesus ! But blessed are all they (have thy .holy 
lips pronounced) who, in none of these ways, are 
offended in thee ! 

As to the two former ways of being offended in 
Christ, on the account of the difficulty of practising 
those duties he has enjoined,. and believing those articles 
of faith he hath proposed, I shall not at present enter 
into the consideration of diem, llie festival we ar^ 
vtiw celebrating, determines me ratiier to point my 
k^ections on me offence which has been taken at the 
person of Christ, the method and manner of his comine 
amongst us. The objections of which kind I . shall 
briefly propose, and answer ; that so having rooted 
and grounded ourselves in a firm belief of the doctrine, 
we may witii the more assurance, make those several 
improvements of it, which will be profitable unto god- 
liness. 

It hath formerly, by Porphyry and Celsus, and ever, 
since by their succeissors, the open or hidden raemies of 
Christianity, been thus argued : 

That the doctrine of the incarnation of the Son of 
God is unreasonable and incredible ; inconsistent with 
the d^ar notions we have of the unlimited perfections 
of God, and the finite properties of man ; between 
which there is so wide and eternal a difference, as 
seems to render them incapable, of being jomed together 
in one and the same person or subject. For how 
CMi wisdom, perfection, and happiness itsdf, be mixed 
with folly, infirmity, and misery? what union, can 
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there be between what is finite, and that wUch is 
infinite? 

But were it conceivable^ how the divine and human 
nature could be united into one person ; yet is it not 
(say th^) reasonable to believe that such a method 
was actually taken ? For surely there were other ways, 
besides this, of restoring lapsed man to the favour of 
God, and that happiness which he had forfeited, and 
of taking away tlie sins of the woild : the unlimited 
mercy of the divine nature was of itself sufficient to 
compass thb end, and forgive this debt, without requir* 
ing any ransom ; and unless a God incarnate were 
absolutely and indispensably requisite to free mankind 
from the guilt and dominion of their sins, it is no ways 
reasonable to think that recourse was had to so extra- 
ordinary a remedy. 

Now, as to the first part of the objection, the impos- 
sibili^ of an union between God and man in the same' 
person or subject, it is a bold and a presumptuous plea. 
For who is he, among the reasoners of this world that 
is able precisely to determine, in such obscure points 
as these, what is possible or impossible to be accom- 
plished by almighty wisdom and power ? Are our 
notions of these two beings, God and man, so full 
every way, and distinct and clear, as to satisfy us, that 
such an union is in itself repugnant, and altogether 
impossible? Would we impaitially consider, what 
passes within Our minds, when we employ them in such 
nice disquisitions aa these^ w6 should find, that all 
that passes there is darkness and confiiaion ; and that 
we jcan discern too littie of either of these natures, 
to be able to pronounce, with any assurance, that it 
is imposnUe for them to be joined togetiier in one 
person. 

We have no just idea indeed of the manner in whieh 
such an union may be effected ; but so neither have we 
of the manner of that union, which is between our 
souk and bodies. An union whkh we can as little 
explain or compreb^, as even Uiat of the Deity with 
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tiie humaniiy ; and which yet ym can no more doubt of, 
than we can of our own being and subsistence^ Will 
the most keen and piercing wit among the sons of nien 
savt that he perceives plainly how a ccnporeal can be 
joined to an incorporeal b^ing ; and what are those 
common ties and ligamatits that- hold them : how they 
act upon each other; movet and are moved by turns ; 
and what kind of contaot that in, by which such 
motions are mutually communicated ^ No ; these JEire 
secrets, which we can no ways, by any strength of 
thought, &thom : and which, perhaps, we should have 
been apt to imagine inconi^tent and impossible specu- 
lations, had not experience taught us, that things are 
really so, though we cannot possibly find out how they 
should be so. 

Had the spirits of men been once unbodied, and 
had , God reveeded to them in that state of separa- 
tion, that he designed tbem for another stiation in a 
lower world; and, in order to it, would clothe them' 
with gross and sensible matter, and make them act con^ 
ttnually in concert with fleshly organs, and with depend- 
imce upon them, no doubt but one of these forward 
reasoncKS woukl have conohided immediately, that the 
thing proposed was unphiloaoplncal and absurd. And 
there£:nre, that either the jnevelatioti^ did not really come 
from God, or that this could not be^ the sense of it. For 
how could body a.hd spirUi,' things so totally difFem)t, 
any wi^s meet toother and compMe one ai^nre subject ^ 
Or how cQidd th^ when tboB^ met, have aiiy. possibfe 
inftnenoe on each other ? 

These therefore aie immodest^ ^d< uhjustifiable ways' 
c£ masoning^ which would perstiatdk^ U9 ^ inject trtxdis, 
on: the mocount) o£^ some supjposed io^s^lljilftieS', of 
which it is manifestly impossible that we should faa^ei 
any cleair ttd adequate comseplion. ; And thi^refbre, 
in all sii^h oases^ it bedomes; n^t ns to 9ay, ^kac ean> or 
cannot be don^ or what t^ nature of ti^iigfif tvill, or' 
Wilt not admit of. The short and only sure point, upon 
which oohboversiei' of thig kind* inust . turn, is to see 
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what Gody in his holy word, has assured us concerning 
tfaem^ 

Air. to the second part of the objection, that tfaerte 
wer6 other irays of bnngnp about tbe pavdon of siM^ 
and the salvation of man ; for be it from us to prescribe 
to God, or to say^ that infinite goodness and wisdom 
itself o6iild hare finind out po other eiipedient But 
since this, and no other, wfui piade use of by 6od, w^ 
must needs think it the most proper of any, and ike 
best proportioned to those ends and purposes, for which 
he desired it And though it becomes us raAier 
implicitly to adore the divine wisdom, than cofiously to 
inquire into the reasons, and boldly to sound the depths 
of it ; yet is there some light aflforded us in Scripture, 
whereby we may discover a mighty fitness and congruity 
between the meUmd that was v^ed^ and the end tbut wte 
brought about by it 

Guidiog ours(rives therefore by the discoveries m«k 
to us on this head in Holy Writ, we may safely venture 
to say; it was fit and requisite^, diat our Redeemer shiiuld 
be God* that, by the infinite dignity of bis person, thi 
value, of the sacrifice, which he made of himself in :tke 
fiesb, might be so £ur enhanced, as to become a sofficieiit 
atonement for the sins of the wliole world r that' the 
towa^ which he sboidd publish, might carry in them the 
utmost obligation and force : that his doctrine might 
have the highest authority: : that we, bdng* assured <^ 
his. absolute security fix>m sin, might look up ta^his 
^xastj^y: as to a perfect pattern of hotiness^; anct: in 
aUtbitigs^ without doiibi or fear, implMdy foUowhis 
ste|xi« ■.-..• 

It was fit heshould be. God, that he* mi^t give an iii^ 
stance of infinite condtsoehsioa: and leva toinrard us, and 
voif^t horn thenceei^g^e us to love and^obey him alsd 
withoutt hounds : tiiat h^ might be enabled' in oor behalf 
to TaxK^ish Satan, and all the p^mers of hell, luid erect 
a spiritual kingdom in the hearts of men by ^ triumphing 
fiifatover ati: the stau(igtb> and eatming, am! malice of 
oar aniriftual eoemi^ i : 
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It was highly expedient also, that he should be man, 
that our offences might be repaired in that nature which 
committed them: And 09 by one man's dkobedience, 
many were made sinners ; so by the obedience of one 
maUf many might be made righteous, Rom. v. 19. 

That he might be qualified from thence, to be a titer- 
i^nl and faithful Iv^h priest in things pertaining to 
Uod, Heb. ii. 17, and a proper intercessor with him for 
man, whose infirmities he hiul tried, whose needs he had 
been sensible of; and, having himself suffered and been 
temptedf might be a^/e and willing to succour those that 
are tempted^ ver. 1 8. 

Lastly, that by appearing in human form, he might 
make a difference between the rigorous and astonishing 
dispensation of the law, and that milder one of 
grace : coming to us in the most familiar and winning 
way : instructing us in our duty like one of us :^and pro- 
posing to us a lively and full example of what he taught, 
m what he did and suffered for us. 

These are some of the accounts which God has hinted 
to us in Scripture, why his in^nite wisdom was pleased 
to f»tch upon this way, rather than any other, of recon- 
ciling man to himself. And yet, after all the accounts 
we can ^ve of ourselves of it, we cannot but confess it 
to be an abyss of mercy, wUcfa neither we nor angels 
are able to pry into ; and which God alone, who con- 
trived it, can nilly explain and comprehend. 

Let us forbear, therefore, to wade farther into the 
depth of this sreat mystery of God manifest in the flesh ; 
and let us satisfy oursdves with believing it, as God has 
revealed it, witliout indulging our curiosity in an unpro- 
fitable search after the reasons, which induced God to 
order the stupendous work of our redemption in so in- 
conceivable a manner: and let us proceed to drawfirom 
thence those plain practical improvements, which may 
render it profitable unto godliness, and with which it will 
readily furnish us. 

Aim the first, and most natural use we are to make 
of it, is, to raise to ourselves from thence matter of 
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thankfulness and spiritual joy. Behold, I bring you^ 
said the angel to the shepherds, good tidings of great 
joy which shall be to all people : for unto you is bom 
this day in the city of David a Saviour , which is Christy 
the Lord. Luke ii. 1 0, 11 . And these indeed are the 
best tidings that ever God sent, or the world received : 
tidings of no less than freedom from the guilt and punish- 
ment of sin ; of a way opened to repentance, and the 
favour of God ; to peace of conscience in thb world, 
and everlasting happiness in the next. 

Before the coming of Christ, all the account we could 
have of these things from the light of nature, went no 
farther than this, — ^That the breach of any of God's laws 
brought guilt along with it ; and that guilt made us liable 
to punishment ; — whether God, upon any considerations, 
would ever remit this punishment, was more than mere 
reason could possibly tell us. For the justice of God 
certainly required, that sin should be followed with 
punishment : nor was this inconsistent with the good- 
ness of God, which was otherwise sufficiently manifested 
to us. Under this kind of dark and uncomfortable rea- 
sonings were we left, till Christ the Sun of righteousness 
arose with healing in his wings, Mai. iv. 2, and pub- 
lished the Gospel of repentance and remissipn of sins. 
All thanks and praise, therefore, be given to him, that 
our tongues can possibly express, or our hearts conceive ! 
Abraham, at a mighty distance, and upon a very dim 
and imperfect view of it, ryoiced to see his day ; John viii. 
56. The angels, who Uiemselves had no interest in this 
deliverance, yet were highly pleased with the prospect 
of those blessings it derived on their fellow-creature, 
man ; and, therefore, sang that hymn on this occasion 
which the evangelist has recorded— -G/ory be to God on 
high, on earth peace, good-will towafds men, Luke ii. 
14. And shall not we, for whose sake this peace was 
sent on earth, and to whom all this good-will was meant, 
shall not we also give glory to God on high, and rejoice 
before him with reverence? Surely this is news, at 
which (as Isaiah prophesies of the miraculous effects 
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,that should take place in the kingdom of the Messiah) 
the lame man should leap as an hart, and the tongue of the 
dumb should sing J Isa. xxxv. 6. 

A second improvement that should be made of this 
doctrine, is, to raise our love to God from hence, to aH 
the degrees of which it is capable. 

For love surely deserves returns of love ; and the 
highest instances of love, the highest returns of it. 
Now in this was manifested the love of God toward us^ 
because that God sent his only^begotten Son mto the world j 
that we might lite through him, 1 John iv. 9, 1 0. HereSi is 
love (as St. John continues bis argument) not that we loved 
God, (that is, loved God first, and by that means, drew 
down his love upon us) but that he loved m (antecedentl}% 
freely,) and sent his Son to be the propitiationfor our sins. 

Had God sent the meanest attendant in the court of 
heaven, to publish abroad the good tidings of his free 
and voluntary pardon of sin, should we not have enter- 
tained it as a message of unspeakable love ! How much 
more, when he sends his Son, his only-begotten Son, 
on this errand ! when he sends him to partake of our 
nature, and of all tlie infirmities, miseries, shame and 
pain that attend it ; and at last to 'be made a sacrifice 
for our sins by the very hands of those men, for whose sake 
he left heaven ! • This raises the motive so high, that 
our Ups ttre fain when we speak ofit; and our hearts 
melt away almost under the sense of that excessive 
burthen of love which lies upon us. • 

But how strangely is the force of this motive weak-? 
ened by thase who make Christ a mere man, not the 
eternal Son of God, sent out to us from the bosom of Iris 
Father ! For at this rate the love of God toward us 
abates very much ; and then, I am afrmd, ours toward 
him will proportionably abate with it. For the higher 
apprehensions we have of God's antecedent love to man« 
the stronger will our endeavours still be to raise our 
affections up to a pitch some way suitable to those 
apprehensions. 

So tliat, wliether these men have, by this expedient. 
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lessened the difficulties ci thdr faidi, or not (ivlddi is 
matter of dispute) sure we are, that they have evidently 
lessened the argument for their love by it. 

Another plain use we are to make of this doctrine is, to 
give us an high sense of the dignity of our nature, and an 
l^arty dis{4easure at those sins which debase and dis- 
honour it 

Behold now, as the apostle to the Hebrews araieSi is 
that prophecy of the psalmist concerning man rolfilled 
in your ears. — TTiau hast crowned him with glory ani 
honour^ and hast set him over the worts ofthme hands : 
thou hast put all things in subjection under his feei; 
Heb. ii. 7^ that is, the human nature, by its assumption 
to the divine, is now advanced far above principditiet 
and powers, and every created being : nay, it is, in the 
person of Christ, be<X)me an object of adoration, even 
to spirits of the first rank and order. For, as the 
same apostle interprets another passage of the psalmist^ 
When Qod brought his first-begotten Son into the worlds 
he saidy Let all the angels of God worship him^ Heb. i. ti. 

Should not such a reflection as this make us resolve 
to do nothing beneath that nature, which God has so 
highly honoured ? Not to pollute it with vile aflfectKHis 
and lusts: not to set it upon mean and unwordiy 
pursuits, and on minding earthly things ; but to have our 
conversation in heaven; from whence also we loot for 
the Saviour, the Lord Jesus Christ, who shall change 
our vile body, that it may be fashioned lite uiUo m$ 
glorious body ? PhiLiii. 19, 20, 21. 

A sense of birth and noble blood will often keep men 
from doing things beneath themselves, when no other 
motive can restrain them : and shall it not be sufficient 
to preserve us from every evil and defiling work, to con- 
sider our near alliance with God himself, by the inter- 
vention of the man Christ Jesus ? Surely such a con- 
^deration should engage us, after the most powerfid 
manner, to purify our natures, even as his is pwre ; and 
to deanse ourselves firom aU JUthiness of flesh and spirits 
aCor.vii. u 
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And as God's assuming our nature should make us 
reflect often on the dignity and worth of it, and resolve 
not to defile that with base and brutish enjoyments which 
Christ hath thus ennobled and sanctified ; so on the 
other hand, 

. The condescension also of the Son of God, in this 
mysterious work of our redemption, should infuse into 
us a spirit of universal humility, since He, who was the 
brightness of his Fathers glory , and the express image of 
hisperson, Heb. i. 3., emptied himself willingly of all that 
glory, to become a vile and miserable creature for the 
salvation of men ; what a deep lowliness of mind ought 
we (in imitation of him) to carry about us, through the 
several stages of life, and the different administrations 
of Providence ! How willing should it make us to under- 
take any work, to be seen in any office^ though never so 
mean and Tow, that tends any way to the good and wel- 
fare of mankind ! It is the great apostle's argument, 
Phil. ii. S, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8; Let nothing be done, 
says he, through strife or vain-glory ; but in lowliness 
of mind, let each esteem other better than themselves. 
Look not every man on his own things, but every mun 
also on the things of others. Let this mind be in you, 
which was also in Christ Jesus ; who, being in the form 
of God, thought it not robbery to be equal with God; 
but made himself of no reputation, and took upon him the 
form of a servant : and being found in fashion as a mafi, 
he humbled himself, and became obedient unto death, 
even the death of the cross. 

. A fifth thing I would recommend to you from con- 
sidering the incarnation of Christ, is, that we would 
take care to trace all the steps of that example which he 
set us in the flesh ; and which that he might set us, was 
one great end of his taking our nature upon him. And, 
oh ! let not this end be frustrated, by our neglecting to 
look up to that admirable pattern of all virtue and 
holiness, in the life of the immaculate Jesus, which 
the four Gospels have afibrded us ! A life, as useful to 
* be handed down to us in all its circumstances, as his 
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very precepts themselves. For in that he exemplified 
his precepts and gave an instance of the prac^ 
ticableness^ the beauty, and the power of them. 
Such an instance, as charms the eyes, and engages the 
hearts, of all that behold it ! and will, if well attended 
to, have the same influence upon us, that the enjoying 
the immediate view of God, face to face, once had 
upon Moses : it will make us shine with part of that 
lustre we are looking upon, and transform us into some 
kind of resemblance with it. We all with openfacef 
beholding as m a glass the glory of the Lord, 2 Cor. iii, 
1 8., that is, viewing carefully the image of our Lord's 
life, as it is drawn to us in the glass of the evangelists, 
and studying to express it in ourselves, we snail be 
chmiged (as it follows) into the same image from glory 
to glory ; from one degree of virtue and perfection to 
another, till at last we arrive at the very measure of the 
stature of the fulness of Christ , Ephes. iv. 13. 

I shall mention but one improvement more of the 
doctrine of the day, and then conclude. — And that is, 
that we should take occasion from hence, highly to es- 
teem and reverence the evangelical dispensation : to 
value and prize that everlasting Gospel, which Christ 
sealed to us with his blood, above all other books, 
religions, and philosophies ; above all other methods of 
living and dying that have been ever taught or practised 
in the world. 

Were there nothing contained in it but that one 
faithful sayingy worthy of all acceptation, that Christ 
Jesus came into the world to save sinnersy 1 Tim. i. 15 : 
even that should recommend it more to us, and make 
us take greater delight in perusing it, then turning over 
all the volumes of wit and reason, all the discourses of 
moral virtue, all the treatises of arts and sciences, which 
the learned part of mankind among the Gentiles have 
afforded us : we should count them all but dross and 
dung, in comparison of the excellency of the knowledge 
of Christ Jesus, Phil. iii. 8. 

fiut the best expression of our reverence towards this 
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Go5pd> 189 to comply with the terms of it. Let us- le- 
member that the last scope of the whole mystery of god- 
Uncss, is, to oblige mai^ind to be good and virtuous ; 
and to lead lives answerable to such bright discoveries 
and motives, as revelation has proposed to us. And 
therefore let me exhort and b^ech every one of you 
this day, as ye would not (as fer as in you lies) frustrate 
the design of our Saviour's birth; as ye would not baffle 
the truth of those prophecies concerning the innocence 
and purity of the lives of men under the reign of the Mes- 
siah; and as ye would not hereafter wish, that your Saviour 
had never been bom, nor you yourselves either; to 
be carelul for your parts to answer die great end of his in- 
carnation, and to live as becomes a people, that have 
been thus redeemed of the Lord. 
For how shall yc escape, if ye neglect so great 
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TEMPTATIONS NOT IRRESISTIBLE. 

Ood tsfaithfid, who will not suffer you to be tempted 
above that ye are able, but will with the temptation aUo 
make a way to escape. — 1 Corinth, x. 13. 

Among the various methods made use of by men, to 
justify or extenuate their sinful complianceSy there is no 
plea more common in the mouths of libertines^ than 
this; that, considering the weakness of human nature, 
and the strength of some temptations, it is not to be ex- 
pected that we should get the better of them. The 
strict rules of virtue are indeed enjoined us : but in this 
state of frailty and infirmity, we must (say they) be 
sometimes allowed to deviate from. them. We are soli- 
cited so powerfully by evil objects without, and pushed 
on so violently by evil inclinations within, that it is im- 
possible but that both these should now and then prevail, 
against the best reason and the strongest resolutions. 
This is an opinion with which sensual men usually flatter 
themselves ; wish true first, and believe true afterwards. 
But how vain and groundless an opinion it is, the deter- 
mination of the apostle, in the words of the text, may 
inform us, — God is faithful. 

The plain purport of which words is, " That God ad- 
justs always, and proportions, the sti*ength of temptations 
to our power of resisting them, and never lays a greater 
burden upon us, than he either finds or makes us able to 
bear." 
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A very important and comfortable truth ! of great 
use to support the truly good and pious under the various 
evik of life, and allurements of sense, which surround 
them ; and to reclaim the bad, who indulge themselves 
in vice, upon the supposed impossibility of being entirely 
virtuous and blameless, from their false and carnal rea- 
sonings. 

In order therefore to strengthen and encourage the 
one, and to convince and undeceive the other, I shall 
make it my business in what follows : 

I. First, to explain and state this truth. 

II. Secondly, to confirm it by sundry ways of proof, 
with which experience, reason, and revelation will furnish 
us. And then, 

III. Thirdly, to apply it, in a few plain words of 
exhortation and reproof, such as the argument na- 
turally suggests, and the time v^ill permit me to make 
use of. 

I. First, I shall explain and state this truth. 
And in order to it, I observe. 

1 . That the apostie is not speaking of the powers of 
mere human nature, but of human nature divinely as- 
sisted and supported. He says not, that a man, of him- 
self, hath strength enough to resist all inducements to 
sin, and to stand his ground (as the Pelagians after* 
wards vainly talked) but that he shall be enabled to do 
this, in virtue of a superior principle, and by the help 
of divine grace ; which, in such exigencies, shall surely 
be bestowed on him. God (he says) M?ttt not suffer m 
to be tempted above what we are able. Intimating, that 
we should be tempted above what we are able, if God 
did not interpose and help us. And again, God wUly with 
the temptation also, make a way to escape. Which im- 
plies, that we often could not escape, unless God made 
a way for us. I observe, 

2. From the subject of the apostie's discourse, that 
neither is it his intention to af&rm, that we shall, by any 
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measure of divine grace imparted to us in this Hfe, be so 
far enabled to baffle all manner of temptations, as to live 
perfectly spotless and sinless ; but only, that we shall be 
preserved from falling into great and heinous, into ddi* 
berate and presumptuous sins ; such as, when commit- 
ted, throw us out of the favour of God, lay waste 
the conscience, and require a particular and solenm 
repentance, to render us capable of salvation. For 
such was that sin, which the Corinthians, at this time, 
were in danger of committing, a compliance with idola- 
ters, in partaking of their idol feasts. Alas ! it cannot 
be otherwise, but that, in the very best of men, sins of 
omission and infirmity should abound. Let us stand 
never so much upon our guard, there will be lapses, 
there will be inadvertencies, there will be surprises : all, 
therefore, that we can in this state of imperfection de- 
pend on is, that through the grace of God we shall be 
preserved from such enormous offences, as are inconsis- 
tent with a sincere piety, and habitual holiness ; not that 
we should be totally freed from human frailties and &il« 
ings. Further 

3. This supernatural assistance, which enables us to 
resist temptations, supposes our use of natural means and 
our concurrence with it to the best of our power. It is 
a co-operating cause, which acts only in proportion to 
our own endeavours ; but imparts not its extraordinary 
sustaining strength and virtue, unless where we exert and 
make use of that ordinary strength we have. Tempta- 
tions, therefore, to the most gross and grievous sins 
may, in some circumstances, be irresistible]; if it were ori- 
ginally our own fault, that we were brought into those 
circumstances ; if, for want of that due vigilance and 
care, which we were obliged and able to employ, the 
temptation overtook us. 

For instance ; if a man of resolved sobriety, should 
be so far at any time off his guard, as to indulge him- 
self in any unjustifiable degree of excess, he may, bv 
that means, be inevitably l^trayed into some of the iU 
consequences of intemperance. If a person^ by nature 
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warm and pasaiooate, shall mix in hi^ disputes, or en^- 
^ige in g^unes ci chance^ it is not to be expected that 
he shoukl preserve himself free from offence. His 
passions, wiU, of course, be agitated and inflamed ; bis 
bcNirt will now and then think, and his mouth utter per^ 
ur9C things f Prov, xxiii. 33. But there is no objection 
from these, and such instances as these, against the doc- 
trine laid down, which affirms all temptations to be con- 
querable. For this is to be understood only of such as 
we unavoidably fall into, not of such as we voluntarily 
seek^t It is not supposed, that we should have power 
always to resist, unless we before-hand do what is in our 
power to shun tooiptation. 

, These are the several restrictions, under which the 
truth implied in the text must be understood. Which 
having Aus explained and stated, I go on now, in the 

. . II. Second place, to confirm by various ways of 
proof, such as experience, reason, or revelation will sug- 
gqst to us. 

And the first way of proving it, shall be by expe- 
riencet 

In Vain do libertines pretend, that human nature is too 
weak and frail to resist what we have authentic proof, 
that, 83 weak and frail as it is, it hath oftentimes resist- 
ed. There is no temptation, either of desire, or fear of 
pleasure, or pain, nothing that can either allure us to 
sin, or scare us from our duty, but what hath been ac- 
tually withstood and baffled by those holy men and 
women that have gone before us : and what hath been 
already done, may be repeated ; unless human nature be 
a different thing now, from what it was then ; which no 
one, I suppose^ will pretend. 

Can a man look up to the examples of the primitive 
Christians ? Can he reflect on the lives and deaths of the 
saints, martyrs, and confessors of old ; on what they did, 
and what they suffered ; and pretend to say, after this, 
that any solicitations of sense are irresistible, or any 
part of virtue b inqpnuDticabte ? 
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W^re ibey not me& of the same passions and infirmi* 
ties as we are ? Had they not the same sense of plea* 
sure and pain ? Were they not surrounded with the same 
tempting objects ? And had they any assistances^ in 
order to stand their ground but from that Holy Spirit 
who will assist us also ? And why then should we be 
jforced to yield to those difficultieS| over which they tri* 
umphed ? 

Let US consider some few of those many plain in* 
stances of this kind, which are recorded in the Holy 
Story. The temptation of example and rdgning custom^ 
is one of the strongest that beset human nature ; and yet 
it bath been resisted and defied, in the utmost degree of 
strength, wherein it is possible for us to imagine it. 

Lot lived in a great and filthy ci^ ; so filmy, that, as 
great as it was, ten good men could not be found there 
to rescue it from destruction. And yet, amidst all that 
bad company, he continued untainted, and preserved his 
innocence. Noah lived, not only ia a city, but m a 
world entirely debauched ; when ail fiesh had com^pted 
its ways, Gen. vi. IS, and there were but seven persons 
besides himself left — servants of God, and lovers of 
righteousnes3. And yet, notwithstanding this universal 
depravaticMi of manners, behold how untouched he stood^ 
and what a character he bore ! Noah was a just man^ 
and perfect in his generations, and Noah walked with 
God J ver. 9. Will any man, after this, pretend that 
it is impossible to withstand the influence of ill example ; 
and to live up to strict principles of religion and 
virtue, among thousands, and ten times ten mousands^ 
that neglect and deride them ? 

The temptations that arise from worldly interest and 
honour, cannot possibly press harder upon any man 
than they did upon Moses. He might have lived in aO 
the splendour and luxury of the Egyptian court, and en* 
joyed all the advantages of it, would he but have com- 
pUed with the religion and manners of the place, and for* 
gotten his relation to a poor persecuted people : but he 
r«8Qlutely withstood all these charmSf ana, when bA wu 
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come of jfearSy refused to be called the son of Pharaoh's 
daughter; choosing rather to suffer affliction with the 
people of God J than to enjoy the pleasures of sin for a 
season ; esteeming the reproach of Christ greater riches 
than the treasures of Egypt, Heb. xi. 24. 

Ye have heard of the patience of Job I James v. 11. 
No man was ever tempted more sorely, than he, to dis- 
trust and deny Divine Providence, and to throw off all 
thoughts of religion. No man, that we know of, 
except our bless^ Saviour, at once suffered so much, 
and deserved so little : yet hear, how, on his dunghill, 
when despoiled of every thing, of his health, his pos- 
sessions, his servants, his sons and daughters, and 
friends ; hear, I say, how he expresses his entire reliance 
on God, and his absolute resignation to him ! TUl I 
die, says he, loill I not remove my integrity from me. 
Though he slay me, yet will I trust in him. Naked came 
I cut of my mother's womb, and naked shall I return 
thither. The Lord gave, and the Lord hath taken away : 
blessed be the name of the Lord J Jobxxvii. 5 : xiii. 15 : 
i. 21. 

To these several Scriptural instances, I crave leave to 
add yet one more, relating to the passion of revenge ; one 
of the most importunate and violent, that are incident 
to human nature ; which yet we are sure is conquerable, 
under all the strongest temptations to it, that can well be 
conceived, from the account of good David.* He had 
Saul, his great enemy, at his mercy ; an enemy that 
had often sought his life in the basest and most unmanly 
methods, that had hunted him (as his own expression 
is) like a partridge upon the mountains^ I Sam: 
xxvi... SO ; an enemy that stood between him and a 
throne ; so that nothing was wanted, but the taking off 
Saul^ in order to David's reigning. This enemy, I say, 
he had an opportunity of removing: the followers of 
his fortune proffered themselves to be the ready ministers, 
of his revenge ; and upon them he might have laid the 
blame of the deed, and have been himself (to all appear- 
ance) innocent and ignorant of it This was a tempta- 
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tion, which some men would have called insuperable ; 
and yet he, we find, actually withstood it, with so reso« 
lute a virtue, as the eloquent pen of St. Chrysostom is 
never more eloquent, than when he describes it; par- 
ticularly in that homily, which is designed to shew, that 
David's iconquest of himself, in this instance, was more 
great and glorious, than his victory over Goliath. For in 
vain did that son of violence Abishai push him on, by 
saying ; God hath delivered thine enemy into thine hand 
this day : now therefore let me smite him, I pray thee, 
with the spear, even to the earth at once, and I mil not 
smite a second time, 1 Sam. xxvi. 8, &c. His honour- 
able and pious return to this base counsel was — As the 
Lord liveth, the Lord shall smite him, or his day shaU 
come to die, or he shall descend into battle, and perish : 
but destroy thou him not ; for who can stretch forth his 
hand against the Lord's anointed^ and be guiltiess? : < V 

From unquestionable accounts therefore it appears, 
that all the sorest trials of virtue, M'hich can any ways 
happen, have been withstood and bafBed by men of like 
passions with us, and may therefore be withstood and 
baffled still, with equal resolution and innocence. 

But because it may be said, that instances do not 
conclude universally ; it is certain indeed, that whatever 
hath once been done, may be done again, by persons en- 
. dued with like degrees of holy fortitude and firmness ; 
but it doth not therefore follow, that I am capable of 
doing it, whose infirmity perhaps may be greater than 
other men's, in this particular : 

Because such pretences may, I say, be made, I shall 
therefore proceed, (further,) to confirm the truth laid 
down by some general reasonings, drawn from the i na- 
ture, either of temptation itself, or of that Gospel grace, 
which is to support us under it ; or of man, the subject 
. of that grace; or of God, the bestower of it. 

They who say, any temptation is not to be conquered, 
did they consider what they .said, would find that they 
speak absurdly, an<i^ inconsistendy. For a temptation 
is only another word for an experiment, or trial ; a trial. 
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whether we wffi do, or forbear such a thing ; whether we 
wfll comply with, or r^ect such a proposal : and therefore 
it supposes it to be in our power to do, or forbear ; to 
yield, or not to yield ; else it were no temptation, no 
trial of us. We are not said to try, which way a thing 
will act, that is necessarily determined to act one way 
beforehand. — ^To say therefore, as sensualists do, that 
some temptations are not resistible, is, when that expres- 
sion is examined, really to say^ that some temptations 
are not temptations ; for if they are, their very being such 
impUes, that it is possible to withstand them. 

What is grace, but an extraordinary supply of ability 
aad strength to resist temptations, given us on purpose 
to make up the deficiaicy of our natural strengtii to do 
it ? And therefore, if our natural strength, together wttti 
this divine supply, be not now equal to every tempta- 
tion ; Ihe grace of God may thus far be said to have 
been given us in vain ; inasmuch as it doth not, and 
cannot reach the end for which it is bestowed. 

Is not man, by nature, a free agent } Hath he not 
liberty and will r The great difference between him and 
brutes, doth it not lie in this, that they are unavoidably 
constrained to act one way, while he hath always the 
power of determining himself on this side, or on that, 
of choosing or refusing? But now if there be any 
such things as inducements to sin, that are altogether 
insuperable, there is an end of his boasted freedom ; for 
in those instances, he acts as necessarily, as mechanically, 
as the beasts that 'perish, Psal. xlix* IS* The great end 
of man is, to glorify God, by living according to the 
perfect rule of right reason and virtue ; and yet impos- 
siUe it is, that he should ever attain this end, while he 
converses with temptations, which he cannot surmount. 
Now all other beings, animate <x inanimate, have powers, 
that enable them to folfil the design of thdr creation : 
is man alone utterly destitute oi these powers ? Is the 
noblest creature on earth framed ta no end ? or, which 
is all one, under an utter incapacity of reaching that 
end ? Is he only incapaUe of anriidng at any d^ree of 
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perfection in his iimy, ibr whose use smd serrice aH 
those other creatures were made, which are confessedly 
perfect in theirs ? If this be so, he is so far from being 
the pride and ^ory of the visiUe creation, that he is the 
meanest) most imperfect, and contemptible of beings. 

Once more. Let us consider the nature and perfec« 
tions of God. He is, and must be, holy, just and true : 
And yet he neither is, nor can be, holy, just, or true, if 
he places us under irresistible temptations. 

How can he be holy, who is the author of nn? And 
how can he but be the authot of sin, who, accordkig to 
the libertine's scheme, hath so adapted the frame of 
our mind within, to the impression of evil objects Trom 
without, that it is utterly impossible for us to withstand 
the force of them ? Is not this to have a direct influence 
and efficiency in producing sin, so to order and dispose 
second causes, as that they cannot miss producing it ? 
Now an holiness that permits sin to be in the world, 
and hates all the while what it permits, we are able to 
conceive : but an holiness, which directly occasions sin, 
is utterly inconceivable. 

Nor is the justice of God less blemished by this pre- 
tence, than bis holiness. For how can he be said to be 
just, who, as these men tell us, places us under irresistible 
temptations; and yet, as he himself assures us, will 
punish us for not resisting them ; that is, makes us un- 
avoidably obnoxious to sin first, and then animadverts 
upon us for the commission of it afterwards ? Let any 
man say worse than tins of ii^ustice and cruelty if he 
can« 

The last divine perfection, concerned in this dis- 
piate, is his truth : — ^which cannot be maintained, if the 
libertine's plea in this case be true. The promises of 
God made to us in Scripture are most express and full : 
that he pill perfect his strength in our weakness; that 
his grace shall be st^ffkientfor us, 2 Cor. xii. 9 ; that he 
will make us more than conquerors in all temptaUons, 
Rom. viii. 37 ; and, herein the text, that he will not 
suffer us to be tempted, above what we are able. And 
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ke is not a num that he should liCf or as the son of man 
that he should repent. Num. xxiii. 19. And yet as a 
man, and as the son of man, is he made by the favourers 
of this loose scheme ; which is, at the bottom, built on a 
secret distrust, that God will not, in some sharp and 
pressing instances, be as good as his word ; but will leave 
U8 to be worsted, where he has promised to assist and 
strengthen us. Nothing can be plainer, than that he 
commands us, throughout his Gospel, to reject tempta- 
tions ; to live above the lusts of the flesh, the lusts of the 
eye, and the pride of life ; to be perfect, even as he is 
perfect, and pure, even as he is pure. To this point all 
the various applications there made to our hopes and 
fears, all his threatenings and encouragements tend. 

But now, if at the time that he lays, and thus earnestly 
presses these precepts upon us, he knows that it is not in 
our power to obey them : if he invites, if he woos, and 
beseeches us to do that, which he hath before-hand so 
contrived us, as to make it utterly impossible for us to 
do, he deals not as sincerely and fairly with us, as he hath 
obliged us under the penalty of eteraal wrath, to deal one 
with another. That be far from thee, O Lord ; that be 
far from thee to do ; and as far from any of us to think, 
or to say ! No ; God is not insincere, when he commands, 
urges, persuades us not to comply with sinful solicitations ; 
man only is insincere, when he pretends he hath not 
strength enough to master-them. 

Let us therefore place the odious reproach where it 
ought to lie. — Let us 'give honour to the divine truth 
and uprightness in laying these commands upon us, by 
confessing our own insincerity and falseness, in endea- 
vouring to palliate and excuse our deviations from them. 
ZiCt God be true, and every man a liar. Rom. iii, 4. 
: . Thus much for the confirmation of this truth. It re- 
mains that I should, ^ 

m 
" • • r 

. III. Thirdly, apply it, in a few plain words of ex- 
hortation and reproof, such as the argument naturally 
suggests, and the time will permit me to make use of. 
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And first, there is matter of mighty comfort and en- 
couragement arising from hence to the sincerely good 
and virtuous ; who may now walk on cheerfully in the 
paths of virtue, under diese reflections and assurances ; 
satisfied, that no conflict shall happen to them in the 
course of their spiritual warfare, in which their great* 
adversary shall be too hard for them; and, on that 
account, easy, and at rest in their mind, with regard to 
the various trials and evils of life, that may, or may not 
befal them. They shall not be afraid of em tidings^ nor 
dgtcted at the thought of approaching dangers : their 
heart is etablishedf (md shall not shrini ; it^tandcth fast, 
and believeth in the Lord, Psal. cxii. 7» 8, 

Many are frighted from a brave and resolute practice 
of their duty by considering before-hand, that such and • 
such inconveniencies may possibly attend it, which they 
know not whether they shall be able to erapple with.' 
But why are yefearftif Oyeof little faith! Matt. viii. 
36. Is not He that is with you, stronger than he that 
is against you ? And hath he not promised, that his 
strength shall be employed to support your weakness ? 
Hath he said it, and shall he not mate it good I Numb, 
xxiii. I9« Therefore, why are ye troubled! ye of 
little faith I Were we all thoroughly persuaded df th» 
important truth, that God wiU not sujfer us to be tempted 
above what we are Me ; were our minds constantly pos- 
sessed with a lively and vigorous apprehension ot it,- 
there are no circumstances of life so sad, no evils so 
frightful, no trials so sharp, but that we mi^t look 
down upon them with indifierence, and in the midst of 
what either we expect or endure, of felt or fancied 
dangers, take to ourselves words of holy assurance with 
the psalmist, and say, I will not be a^roid for ten thou- 
sands of temptations, that have set themsehes against me 
round about, Psal. viii. 6. Yea, though I walk through' 
the valley of the shadow of death, I tcmfear no evil; for 
thou art with me; thy rod and thy staff comfort me, 
Psal. xxiii. 4. » 

Secondly, here is ample matter of reproof also to the 

VOL. II. E 
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hypdcffite, and the profane person : both which, from a 
priBcif^ opposite to the great truth of the text, would 
fida jUstifyi or extenuate, their sinful compliances. Let 
aot the hypocrite then allow himself in a favourite sin 
with tlie slight hope, that in this thing the Lard will par- 
dan his setvant^ 2 Kings v. 1 8, and that one small fault 
will be overlooked among a crowd of other good qualities. 
Let him not pretend impotence^ in a particular case, 
and expect to be believed when he says it, because he 
doth his duty si&cerelyi aiid standi his ground firmly, 
nlxAl other occasions. This h all but pretence : €rod, 
y^6 oEUihot Ifle, hath astared us, thai no temptation 
should overtake us, but what we should be enabled to 
bedr: and ^hen he said no temptation, he made no 
albwance for a darling infirmity. 
. Let the profane and dissolute person cease to affront 
Ood and man by his impious and absurd reaaoniags ! 
liet it be enough, dOit be resolve, at any rale, to be fan- 
pum and* lawless ; but let him not go on to defend his 
impurities, by reproaching and vilifying human nature, 
irtid under that, the wise Author and Contriver of it! 
If he \i detonnitied to Uve a life of sense, «nd lo obey 
his kist^fytt let httti not boldly and openly justify it, by 
si^ying^ that it is necessary for him to act as he does ; titiA 
that M a«en are, in imaiy points^ though not perhaps in 
the very same, jOst as ^ is ; as iiafK>tent every wfait, 
9ifid utterly iUsaUed. For this is defending one sin with 
another, and k madi greater than the &^t It is a 
maliciote design of teprasentingievery btxly to be wkfaed, 
Ibat his may appear innocent. The persons diat reason 
thuis, sometioies pretend to have an high regard for the 
liberties mad just freedoms of bumasi nature in civil 
matters* and are migh^ fmasy and impatient under 
any restraint of them, if AieyM^ sadi tfHendit to ftse- 
(kmi, in Ood -4 kame, let drcm assert it there, wfaefe itwfll 
beof most importance to lbe«,-^it the^cauae of virtaeand 
reUgioo. Let them r^nember themselres to be, Aot 
only freeborn Englishmen, but freebom Christiws : let 
tiMmi be jeafema of their spiritual liberty, as wdl as their 
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temporal; and not tie their own hands, and deliver 
themselves up, as it wei^ bound and fettered to the 
imperious sway of their lusts and passions. This is to 
make man a slave, and God a tyrant : and is by no 
means of a piece with their scheme, nor becoming wose 
wl^ plead ^r the ri^ts and liberties of human nature. 

W herefore, laying aside tho^ shifts anid excuses, let 
us all set ourselves in good earnest to resist all manner 
of temptations : let us put out all the stren^h which we 
naturally have to tjph purpose, and beg of God supef- 
q^tjurally to supply qs wjtb what wq have not« Especi- 
ally at this solemn time, set apart to coaupemorafe the 
great conflict of pur Saviour with the tempter in the wil- 
derness, and to prepare and quidify us for such spiritual 
encounters. Let us look up to the examf^ of Christ» 
and remember how victorious he was over those fieipe 
assaults of Satan ; and what assurance he hatb given uy, 
that they who tread in his steps, and resolutely fight the 
good fight, shall bie alike victorious. And whilst we re- 
isist as he did, let us be sure to use the same means of 
resistance, t^at he used, fasting and prayer: for there 
is no kind of tem|)t9.tion, out may, by the joint force of 
these, be cast out 

To these, tlierefore, let us fly. These let us lay hold 
of , bending our knees often in private, during this seasQii 
of 4evotlQn, and applying ourselves to the throne of 
gr^e, in those ex^ceuept woi^s of tfa^ churdi^ whidi 
comprehend in short whatever hath in this ^i^cour^e he&k 
more lareely delivered. 

^ O Uo^f who knowest us to be set in the midst of so 
many and great dangers, that by reason of the frailty of 
our natures we cannot stand upright ; grant to us #uch 
^tr^ngftiand protection, as may sup^t us in alt dangere, 
and carry us thrpudi all t^mptataqns, lliix>u^ ^M^ 
Christ our Lord." To whopi, ^c. 
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SERMON 

PREACHED AT ST. JAMES's CHAPEL, ON GOOD- 
FRIDAY, 1715. 



THE HORRID IMPRECATION OF THE JEWS, AND 
THE JUSTICE AND WISDOM OF GOD IN FULFILL- 
ING IT Ut»ON THEM, DISPLAYED. 

Then answered all the people, and said. His blood be on 
us, and on our children ! — Matt, xxvii. 25. 

HTHE history of the Jewbh nation b the history of 
Divine Pro^dence, from whence, if we peruse it with 
attention and diligence, we may learn what are the 
usual methods of God's dealing with a people, of his 
raising or depressing his rewarding or pgnishing them, 
in propordon to their moral and religious deserts or de* 
merits. And there is no branch of that history, which 
will furnish us with clearer instructions of this kind> than 
the account of what befel the Jews upon their crucifying 
the Lord of life, and &stening the guilt of that flagitious 
act upon themselves and their posterity ; when all the 
people answered^ and said^ His blood be on us, and on 
our children ! 

The reflections which I intend to make on these 
words, shall be offered to your thoughts in this order. 

I. I will consider their connexion with the preceding 
circumstajD(c;es of the evangelist's account; by which it 
\nn appear,' with what solemnity and deliberation, and 
how inveterate a malice and obstinacy they were uttered. 

II. I will shew, in how wonderful a manner this 
imprecation was fulfilled on the Jews, and is stiU to this 
day fulfilling upon them. 
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' III. I will suggest some reflections tcodiiig to 
.cate the justice and wisdom of God, in dealbg thtis 
severely witli this people ; his justice, in respect of the 
suff^ers themselves : his wisdom, with regard to the 
gr^t ends and designs he proposed to himself in their 
sufierings. From which I shall m the 

Lastplace, deduce some useful and coacerniog uk 
Terences. 

As to the first of these, we may observe, that the 
imprecation of the text was an act, not of sudden 
rage, but of deliberate and unrelenting malice. They 
who uttered it wei^ no strangers to the person and 
, character of Christ ; had been eye-witnesses of his spot- 
less life and conversation ; had often heard the heavenly 
doctrine he preached, and seen the matchless wonders 
. he performed, to confirm the truth of it ; knew the types 
and prophecies, that pointed him out as the Messiah^ 
and were at that very time, in full expectation of their 
accomplishment: and yet resisted all this light and 
conviction ; and, because their interest and authority 
with the people declined by his means, took cawicU to 
slay him. 

The chief priests, the scribes, and elders, assembled 
> in sanhedrim, condemned him over night ; slept upon 
their unrighteous judgment, without remorse; and, when 
the mommg was come, led him away to Pilate the 
Roman governor, to whom the power of life and death 
appertained. Pilate upon examination, publicly de- 
clared, that be found no fault in him ; and, when they 
insisted on his execution, sent them to Herod the te- 
trarch of Galilee, within whose territory some part of 
our Saviour's life had been spent ; but he also acquitted 
him* Glad of Herod's concurring judgment, Pilate 
: addresses himself again to the Jews, expostulates with 
them upon their groundless prosecution of Jesus, and 
labours to divert Uiem from it. When they continued 
still deaf to all his entreatiei, he tried yet one experi- 
ment more ; gave our Saviour up to the soldiers to be 
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Mcmrged, liopi^tg that si^bt woirid mitigiite ih^ fui^^ and 
mtive the compassion', bf his accusers ; Md ^fa pro- 
pose him as the man he ^as by Gustoih to release «t 
tfle psisover ; tmd that he might be sure to detenilitie 
Vbiir choice to him^ nameei Bafahbas^ a notofioua * 
robber and murdered, in competition with him. £ven 
-this infamoos p€Moii k thoii^t a fitier object of m^rcy 
than Jesus : and now, impatient of delay, atid yti- 
softened by all these applications, they cry out, more 
Tehemtotiy than ever^ Crucify hbn^ ctuc^y hm. When 
lu mm theHfbre that he emM prevM fMhmg (says the 
aratigelist) he took imier^ and washed his hands before the 
fmdmude^ saying, I am innocent of the blood of this just 
person; see ye to it. Then answered all the people, 
dnd saidf tiik bl&6d be oH us, and on our chUdrcn / 

Ail the people t Not only those of mean and bdse 
condition who are usually the most fonvai^d in such poptl- 
'br clatnotirs ; but the chief prieMs, the scribes, atid 
ekteri th«lnidvesi ytho then stood before tiie tributial 
of Pilate; not only the inhabitants of Jerusalem^ bat 
tiie whole nation of the Jews, who were theti aseembled 
to K^tebitite the paschal solemnity} dtt the people^ in thb 
utmost force and fulness of that expression. ^Nmt^ered 
and saUi His Mood be on us and on our children I 

NeVer sAre was any sinful wish expressed with st> 
hiBch soletniiityj unanimity aud warmth, or attended 
every way with such high and horrid circumstanced of 
i^^gratation { and no wonder, therefore^ if it received 
m accomplishment after so remarkable a mminer, aa 
tan in no other account of men, of times, be paralleled. 
Which is What I, in the 

IL Second place, pimposed to consider a^ explain ^ 
filood (i: ie.i innocent blnod) defiktK the land (salth 
their law) and the land cannot be chMsed of the bknod 
that «t shtd therein^ but by the blood of hi^ that shied H, 
Iffum. x3txv. 38. This rule held even of comuaon bldod, 
jtpnt by ia prii^ale hand ; and how then was the land to 
bfe cteahsfed ^ the blood of the Messiah, the Soft of 
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Godt wbidi that whole nation sfik, and madis tbeuiselvM 
answerable for the gailt of it ? How, but by the t^ood 
of that whc^ natioD, by tlieir utter ruin and excision ? 
Which accordingly happened ioon afterwanda, when thf 
amiies of ye8pa9iaii eocoinpa98ed Jenisaleai. Thecala? 
mities they imderwent io that »€ge, were such as never 
befel any oilier city or oajtaou* The accomt we bam 
of them is astooishii^, and would have ^surpassed aH 
belief, had it not been given us by one, who was biiBself 
an eye-witness of them, and a sharer in them ; and wha 
tells us, that no less than eleven hundred tboi]mnd Jewi 
fell at that time, either by pword or ^eunioe. 

It msky be worth our while to observe from that 
historaan some circuflfistances which shew, how atrici; n 
correspoadenoe there was between their crime and tb^ 
IMinij^ent;. an historian that had iKHhiig lesd in iww* 
than to prove, that the.one WM adapted to the othMt 
and a jiMt consequence of it. 

The nation, ocAected in a body to celebrate jthe paaa- 
over, had committed this crying sin ; and the vengeance 
of God overtook them at another paschaH reason, wlie^ 
they were aglun thus embodied, adben «A die Jews w<«w 
shat up in Jerusafem« as beasts in a slaugbter^bouaV) 
aad none eovld escape the sword of the Romans. 

The rejeclion of the true Messiah wiaa their crjanet aiKl 
their hearJcening to many ffllse Messiaht. afterWands vm 
the source of their c&laimties ; their imqaent revoto <m 
that account being the true eauae of the reaofcition :that 
nas taken to extirpate and destroy them. 

They pursued our Saviour Io the oross, that tbey mlji^t 
not be suspected of aetting liip n rival titi« to that ^f 
Caesar ; uIh [aatd they] f Ae Bwimi^ camCf und take 
aw^ dwr iilacis mi nation, JioAin %l 43- What tliey 
endeavoured i^o avoid by this wickedness, befel them 0n 
the a€Qount of it : the ilomws oaiae^ and toodc away 
their place and nation bo entirdy, tilMt, after the iseeond 
attem:pt made apoa them by TjMis, they never had 
the least shadow of magistracy and ^veroment ampngst 
; and aiter their fmaj destruction by Adrian.. t)^y 
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were not allowed, so much as to live in Jewry, no not 
upon terms of the lowest, and most abject slavery. 

Nor did the vengeance of God stop here, but hath 
pursued and doth still pursue them into all die corners 
of the earth, whither they have been driven ; in all 
which, their circumstances are so singular, so unlike 
those of other exiles and captives, and so different from 
what befel them in their former dispersions, that no 
account can be given of their thus suffering beyond ex- 
mmple, but from their sinning beyond example in the 
crucifixion of our Saviour. 

To what else can we ascribe that universal contempt 

fand abhorrence they have undergone from Christians of 
all ffOTts, nay, even from Turks and Heathens ; so as to 
become, in the prophetic expressions of Moses, an 
aetanishnent, a proverb^ and a by-word among all nations, 
whither the Lord hath led them ? 

To what else can be imputed their exclusion from 
offices and honours every where, and even from the 
common benefits of strangers ? the frequent oppressions 
and exactions, under*, which they have groaned, the 
various expulsions and massacres that have befallen 
them ? Wherever th^ came they have (as the pen of 
the same prophet descnbes their case, Deut. xxviii. 65.) 

found no ease, neither hath the sole of their foot had rest ; 
but the herd hath given <ftem a trembling heart, and 

failing ofej/es, and sorrow ofvmd. 

In their other deportations, they had often the favour of 
their conquerors; were permitted by them freely and pub' 
licly to exercise thefar religion, and even to make prose- 
lytes, to live under their own laws and customs, and to 
retain some shadow of their domestic polity and govern- 
ment. But in this last, they have had none of these 

' privileges, or encouragements ; none secured to them 
by law, but indulged only by a secret and precarious 

' connivance ; which has been limited and withdrawn, 

' according to the will and pleasure of their masters. 
Finally, iivhereas the longest of their captivities, after 
they settled in Canaan^ lasted but seventy years ; thb 
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has endured for above uxteen hundred ; that is, for a 
greater tnict of time than intervened, from the first 
building of their temple by Solomon, to its final destruc* 
tion by Titus. Thus kms have they been no nation, 
but so many scattered herds of vagpibonds, without any 
temple- worship or sacrifices (tiie chief part of their reh* 
gion) and without any reasooaUe hope or prospect of 
enjoying them. All. the attempts, that have been made 
towards rebuilding their holy place, or even towards 
recovering tiieir country out of the hands of infidels, have 
been defeated and blasted by God in so remarkable a 
manner, as if he were jealous of every event, which 
might seem to open a way home to this wretched people, 
and give them the least glimpse of a deliverance firom 
their bondage. 

And all this while (which is the most strange and 
singular circumstance of their punishment) • they have 
continued unmixed, unincorporated with any of the 
nations of the earth, amidst whom they^ dwelt ; their 
preservation in which separate state is more wonderfiil, 
than their total dispersion ; and could not have happened 
for so long a time, so uniformly every where, without 
the immediate interposition of God 9 providence, to 
prevent a coalition ; in order to render them, by that 
means, standing and illustrious monuments of his ven- 
geance, to sdl nations and ages. The justice and wisdom 
of which severe proceeding, I shall now in the 

III. Third place, briefly open to you : the justice of 
God, in respect to the sufferers themselves; and his 
wisdom, wiUi regard to the great ends and designs he 
proposed to himself in their sufferings. 

The justice of God is manifest, in thus punbhing that 
race of men, which actually spilt the blood of Christ, 
and made themselves, by a dire imprecation, respon* 
sible for it. And as to the consequences of this punish- 
ment on their children and descendants, it must be con- 
sklered, that they reach only to those of their posterity, 
who abet their forefiithers' crime, and continue in their in- 
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MMky ; for to (boseof dien, tdio abhor it> who JKdciiow<> 
ledge Christ to be the Messiah^ entertain his doctrine^ 
and throw tfaetnseives into the arms ofhism«t:y, an 
eMdasion from Ihe earthfy Canaan and its privileges can 
be thought no grietoos pimidunent, when that loss is 30 
amply tiscompensed by thar gaining admission to a 
bOkty itfi heaotnfy iMmArtr, Heh. xi4 164^ evien a citiaen^ 
shipof tfiat iUf» j4nMum^ which ikfrommbmt^ and 
fbkim builder iiOod^ ver. 10. 

Abd if the justice of God be free £mn all imputation 
iti this great cfveii^ his 'H'isdan^ I am sure^ is highly ih 
hiistmted by it. For the destruction of the Jewish pdity 
and nation was^ so ordered by him, in all the steps and 
methods of its accomfdishaient> as to confirm the truths 
and spread the interests of Christianity. 

Gcmid there l)e a plainer and more irrefeagable proof 
of the ditine misdion of our Lord, than the fulfilling of 
this dirsb on his murderers ? Who, that saw their wide 
dispersions and 4ad sufferifigs^ could fmivear arguing 
aVker this manner ? No nation, from the becoming of 
die worlds was ever pnnished as this nation ; and there<» 
ibre, if the panishment of nations be for their sins, 
some heinotts isct mast have been done by them, which 
neif«r was done by any other nation : and what oooU that 
be, bat the efibsion of the blood of Jesus? That blood 
Aerefcte, the guilt of whidi pursnes them, was the bkxxl 
of an innocent person, and not of an impostor, the seal 
of the doctrine which he published, and the evidence 
of his b^og whlit ht affirmed himself to be, the Son of 
God. ^ 

Indeed this way of ^aaoning was so obt lous and oo« 
gent, that many, e^en among the' Jefws themselves, ac* 
Itiowledged ttie Ibrce of it. And 0& for tiiose who 
ohstinflCtdy persisted in the sin of their fore&thers, after 
Jiemsafem #as destooyed, even they themselves onuaH^ 
iDgW ^^nhtbuted to the advanosmeirt of Christianity^ 

Tlie (fispersed Jews carried along with them, into all 
^piarters of the earth> the onu^les of God^ those jmcient 
prophecies of their nation, which described the pereon 
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tnd okirMter of thd M«tekih, foretold th0 fifti« df hb 
apipenrMM, and the circumstances of his dea& afid 
suflfefings. And lliese prophecies, when duly atbeMJM 
to; w^re sufficient for the contietioii of any men, who 
who did not lie^ ti those Jews did, tinder a Jndicy in- 
fattiation and blindnesSi They were the great enemfea 
of the Gospel, and yet the ctnef promoters of it^ by the 
attestation which they gave fo the integri^ of those booiui, 

from whence the proof of its divine original wad mort 

cleso'ly derived^ A testinMmy of ^nstttpected credit : 
since tbe Jews wouid not, if they eoaM) hove corrupted 
tliG^ bookS) in favotn* of Chrisdads | and could not 
have co^ftipted them, if tbe^ would, by reason of thek 
manifold bnd wide dispersidns. Dynng which^ God, 
I have said, has kept them in tk neparate state, not sn^ 
faring theak to Incorporate with any other nation, ki 
order, by this means to render the triumphs of his justice 
more conspicuous^ and in order also to preserve them 
ready for diat gracious call, which, we piously believe, 
shall one day summon them from nil pans of the earth, 
mid gMhdr »g€th^ th^ imtetiiti^ t^Utl, That So we 
and they mai^ become wujhld^ under ime Sh^herd, 
Christ tne ri^teous? O tk$ d^pthofthe tidM Mh (f 
the wkdMi mtd huMltdge of Q4>d! H&w un»uetttuMc 
mt kkjndjgmeHUf ittmlkbwag^B past finding vut ! Rom. 
idi 3S% However, 

These we faiay humbly presume to have been some of 
those tnany wi^ ends,' to which Divine Providence di- 
rected tfaits wonderftil dispensation. OdieM might be 
added ,' but I forbear s and shall choose rather to spend 
the reraakMng part of my time) ki deducing (as I pH>- 

pdsed) fit>m the whole, some useftil imd concerning in- 

fereliceSi 

iv H«» Uood hb mm^ mdmum' tkUdten ! and it 
happeni»d to them^ even aci^ording to their wishes. Lift 
us learn from hence, to abstain from all such tmsil and 
horrid imprecations^ which the eau^ of nober Heavens 
would tingle at $ but Which are more unbOMming, and 
ttM»e hdnous, (as, I fe^^ they atb more famfliar) in the 
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mouths of Christians. For the vengeance of God will 
find us out, not only for the evil deeds we commit, but 
for the profane folly (so frequent among us) of wishing 
.that damnation to ourselves, which we otherways but too 
.well deserve. They, who thus add to the guilt of their 
sins the binding power of a curse, are doubly unpardon- 
able ; they consent to their punishment, as they before 
.consented to their crime ; and their damnation tnerefore 
is every way just. 

Every idle word that we speak, we shall give an 
account thereof at the day of judgment, says our Saviour, 
Matt. xii. 36. How much more shall we be accountable 
for those (not idle, empty forms of speech, but) solemn 
and significant imprecations, by which we anticipate our 
•jud^ent, and give sentence against ourselves. Let such 
an miquity be far from, all those that name the name of 
Christ! To whom sin&plicity of speech is as strictly 
enjoined, as even sincerity of heart, or integrity of man- 
ners. 

S. The completion of this curse and the vengeance 
taken on that whole nation, in consequence of it, will 
lead us to adinire the inscrutable methods of God's 
providence, in bringing about the salvati<m of sinnet^. 
By the scandal of the cross, and the several mean cir- 
cumstances of our Saviour's humiliation, the wise, the 
noble, and the mighty men of the earth, were kept back 
from embracing the faith of Christ But that prejudice 
agunst Christianity soon turned to its advantage : when 
they saw his murderers punished in so remarkable and 
astonishing a manner ; then they began to discern the 
surpassing dignity of the perscm suffering, and the infinite 
.merit of bis sufferings ; to discover some of the reasons, 
to admire the wisdom, and lay hold of the benefits, of 
that humble imd mysterious dispensation, Qod manifest 
in the flesh, dying on the cross, to destroy the works of 
the devil. 

A subject always highly deservipg, but on this day 
more particularly challenging, our devout reflections; 
which it will to the utmost both exercise and improve. 
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A subject full of wonders, not to be exhausted ! inastmidi 
as it contains the breadth^ and length, and depth, and 
height, (even the whole extent and compass) of lAe 
love rf God towards mankind in Christ Jesus, £ph. 
iii. 18. 

It is good for us to be here, to dwell on the contempla- 
tion of this delightful, this amazing mystery; which 
even angels desire to look into, but cannot fully compre- 
hend. 

Let us determine, with St. Paul, Phil. iii. 8, to count 
every thing but dross and dung^ in comparison of the 
exceUency of this knowledge of Christ crucified ; to the 
Jews, indeol, a stumbling-block, and to the Greeks fool^ 
ishness; but to those who are called, both Jews and 
Greeks, Christ the power of God, and Christ the wisdom 
of God, 1 Cor. i. S3. 

3. It may be a third improvement of what has been 
discoursed, if we take occasion from thence, to account 
for the infidelity of those men, who live where the Gos- 
pel of Christ is professed, and yet shut tlieir eyes against 
the light of it. Can we wonder, this should happen now 
and wen to particular persons, when it is the case of so 
fffeat a body of men, aa the Jews ; such a nation of 
hardened inhdels who, though they have smarted under 
the rod of God, during sixteen ages, for spilling the 
blood, and rejecting the doctrine of Christ, continue 
still insensible, both of the guilt of the one, and the evi- 
dence of the other ? When such an efiect happens, we 
must not impute it to any set of natural or moml causes ; 
the hand of God is in it, and scHne degr^ of a judicial 
induration. Could we look to the bottom of such men^ 
unbelief, we should find, that it is generally owing to 
some high and flagrant act of wickedness, which provoked 
God to withdraw his grace from them, after they had 
long resisted the power of it, and leave them to walk in 
the ways of thar own heart, and in the sight of their 
own eyes, without check or control. And ia such a case, 
though they may be men of great acuteness ^nd safi^city, 
in discerning aiid pursuing die i^lvaatages pf this Ufe, as 
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tiie Jews themselves are: yet, in respect of divin§ truth, 
the^oMiy be altogether inapprdiensive and stupid. If 
Ae Qo^pel be hut, it is kid to thorn which are loat, m 
.wJfumtAegodo/tbiswofid hath bKnded the minds pf them 
which believe noty lest the light of the glorious Gospel of 
Ohristf who is the image of Qod^ shaidd skine unto them, 
ft Cor. w» 4. 

4. Tb^ reflections whiph liave been advanced^ do also, 
in the fourth place, suggest to us matter of holy caution 
and fear. If the most beloved nation on earth, and 
idbosen people of God ; they to whom pertained the 
MUbpUon, and the law, an^ ih§ owoenants ofQo4f and the 
fnmeesy Rom. Ix. 4 ; if th^ coold sin away all these 
furivifeges, and utterly forfeit the divine protectk>n and 
lavour, ff httt securily have w.e, that,^ abusing and despis- -^ 
ing the same mercies, we shall not smart under the saq^ 
Jndginentsr 4hat thekingdofn if Qod, of which we are 
onworthy, shaU not be 4aken away from us, and gioon to 
« nation, bringing foirth tJie fruits thereof? Matt. xxi. 43. 
Hie inference is St. Paul's-*^ Wdl ! (s^ys he) because of 
wibelief, ihof WQre broken off; and thoustandest by faith : 
be not kigh^mindedi hUfear. For ^ God ^red not the 
natural branches, take heed hst he also spare not thee, 
Rom. xi. SO, 21. 

In ordfor, dierefore, to avoid tbdr fate, let us avoid 
any vesemManoe of their guilt, and keep ourselves at as 
great a distance as we can from that ein of the Jews, 
mhich drpw these calamities upon them, and in which 
.emn we,' who live so long after it was eoiomitted, may 
yet bet, to some degree, mnolved ; if we are professed 
enemies of goodness, if we dander Oirist's word, blas- 
phi^W€ h\» person, and despiae his meiiBeiigers ; if we 
privately bring in dan^ous heretics, destructive cff 
dirislsan fMk and chiistian praiClice ; for of such per- 
80118 St. Peter and St. Paulliave pKNpoiidced, 4hat#iey 
dengf the l^ord who bo%ight them, enseify to Afimedves 
4he 8om of Qodafresh, and put him to an open shame, 
SPetii. 1. HA.wi.6. 

In ovder to stand clear 4)( this ift^tation, let it not 
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be thought enough by us, that we do not ran into any of 
these excesses ourselves, while we abet, or connive, at 
those who do : but let us Bet ourselves, in our several 
places and stations, to discountenance luiidelity, and to 
rebuke that spirit of pfofltneiMss, which hath for many 
years past appeared open and barefaced with impunity 
(I had almost said^ with apfdause) amongst ub, to tkt 
great offence of sober minds, to the piejudice of all good 
order and goverament, the disgrace of our religion, and 
the peril of souls ! It is high time that these daring 
attempts against the honour of Cfariet and his Gospel 
should be efiectuallj checked and suppreasedf tbajt the 
^ivil magistrate's authority should be eipployedj md ^le 
spiritual sword of excommunicadon unsheathed against 
such impious offenders. ^ 

He that despised Moses' law^ died without mercy qI 
speak the words of theaposde to the Hebrews, aad mbidk 
are applied by him to this very purppse.) Of how nmeh 
sorer pmishmentj suppose ye, snail they be thought 
worthy^ who haoe trodden under foct tiu Son rf CM, 
asid have counted the blood of the eov/enant, whorewith 
they were soMct^ied, an unhofy things Heb. x. £8, S9« 
. May the all-sufficient merit of tbit bkxxi, though un* 
dervamed by them, he yiet extended ^ tbciD ; fom 
thdr consciences from dead works, end enlighten their 
minds with savkig knowledge \ And if they wiil not re* 
pent, but fesolve 4itili to go on in «heir impielief, let 
us be sure to hate nofollawsUp with them, but depart 
from the tents of these wicked mMy lost we be con sumed 
m their skist Num. xvi. ^afi. 
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THE CHRISTIAN STATE,. A STATE OF SUFFERING. 

Even hereunto were ye called ; became Christ also suf- 
fered for us, leaving us an example, that ye should 
fMow his steps. — 1 Pet. ii. 2 1 . 

XH£ duty and perfection of a Christian consists in th^ 
imitation of Christ ; in the imitation of every part of the 
spotless example, of the passive as well as active graces, in 
which he abounded. Both sades of his character are highly 
useful and instruiptive to us ; both, at different times and 
jfor different ends, alike necessary to be attentively consi- 
dered, and closely followed by us. But some occasions, 
some times there are, when that part of Christ's example, 
which relates to the sad sufferings he underwent, and 
the hercric manner in which he bore them, is prindpally 
to be regarded by Christians. Such was the season, at 
which St. Peter wrote this epistle to his brethren of the 
dbpersion, then every where oppressed, afflicted, per- 
secuted : and such is this particular day in the Calendar 
of our church ; sacred to the memory of those saints, 
confessors and martyrs of old, who, being exercised in 
afflictions, and trained up to sufferings, fought the good 
fighty and finished their course^ 2 Tim. iv. 7, and obtain- 
ed the crown, which was laid up for them by the author 
find finisher of their faith, the great pattern and rewarder 
of their sufferings, Christ Jesus ! Even heremito, they 
were called, and in this their saintship chiefly consisted ; 
the imitation of him who suffered for us, leaving us an 
example, that we should follow his steps. 
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The chief design of St Peter, throughout this epi8tle» 
is to fortify the new converts against those disgraces and 
afflictions, which had befallen, or were ready to befall 
them, on the account of their religion ; and the argu* 
ment, by which he persuades them here in the text to 
equanimity and patience, is, we see, that even hereunto 
they tcere called ; that diey felt no more now, than what, 
from their very entrance on Chrisdanity , they had reason 
to expect; that these were the terms on which they 
embraced the faith ; that such sufferings are the proper 
lot and portion of Chrisdans ; because (as he adds) 
Christ also suffered for us, leaving us an example that ye 
should follow his steps, Heb. ii. 10. If the Captain of 
our salvation was made perfect through sufferings^ how 
should any man who marches under his ensigns, erer 
hope to exempt himself from them ? He not only gave 
us precepts, which we are to obey, but a pattern al^ to 
direct and facilitate our obedience. They, therefor^ 
who sayy they abide in him, ought themselves also to walk, 
even as he walked, 1 John ii. 6 ; and consequently (if the 
will of God so be) to suffer, as he suffered, with a be- 
coming meekness and patience, with fortitude and firm- 
ness ; especially if it be considered, that he suffered far 
us J i. e., on our account, and for our advantage : and 
why then should we think it hard and unreasonable to 
suffer for ourselves ? or be forward and uneasy under any 
affliction of life that befalls us ? He took out the stin^ 
and expiated the guilt of our sins by his sufferings ; but 
so as to leave us sUll under an arrear of punishment^ 
which we ourselves are to discharge, and, by that means 
fas St. Paul emphatically speaks) to fiU up what is 
behind of the qffUctians of Christ in our fleshy Col. l 94. 
Even hereunto were we called : because Christ also suf- 
fered for us, leaving us an eciampk, that we should foUow 
his steps. 

The words, you see, will give me a proper occasion of 
explaining two great truths, always fit to be inculcated to 
Christians, and always present to the minds, and exem- 
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ptified in the actions^ of those holy toen and women, 
whom we this day piX)fess to commemorate. 
The two points are these : 

\. first, that the christian state, however willing, some 
Christians may be to mistake the nature of it, is certainly 
a state of suffering. 

II. Secondly, that the sufferings of Christ afford us a 
plain argument, why we also should expect our share 
of suffermgs ; and withal a powerful motive to support 
us under them. And, 

L First, I am to shew, that the christian state is a 
state of suffering. 

This is an hard saying, which will not easily gain ad- 
inittance with the great, the rich, and the prosperous ; 
with those who are clothed in purple and fine linen, and 
fare mmptiwmly every day^ Luke xvi. 19* And yet, as 
unwelcome as die doctrine may be, it is very clear and 
Certain. We can scarce open a page of the Gospel, 
withput finding it either laid down in the express words 
of Christ and his apostles, or recommended by their 
practice. £t;en hereunto are we called^ says St. Peter in 
the text ; we are thereunto appointed, Elg tSto xe/jxeda, 
says St. Paul, I Thess. iii. 3, where he is professedly 
treating of this subject. And in another place. All that 
will live godly in Christ Jesus, shall suffer persecution, 
a Tim. in. 12. And again, We must, through much tri- 
bulation, enter into the kingdom of Qod, Acts xiv. 2S. 

'Tis true, these, and many other passages of like im-* 
port in ^ New Testament, are chiefly, and in their 
utmost extent, to he Ondersood of the times wbett they 
were first uttered, the infant age of Cbrbtianity ; when the 
fitaodatd of the cross being set up, all they, yAxo repanred 
to itt were engaged in a continual opposition to the 
powers of this world ; and persecutions, afflictions, dis- 
tre98Q9, attended them m every step of their conflict ; 
wh^n the sufferings of Christians were designed to pro* 
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mote tiie receptkm 6f the fiuth of Christ, and the seed 
of the word Mim was to be watered and made fraitM 
by tiie blood of martyrs. Then indeed was it most re- 
markaUy, most eminently trae, that the christian state 
and profession was a state of suffering. However^ 
though this be not at present the general lot of Chris- 
tians, although ttie instances be now rare, in wluch we 
are thus cali^ upon to witness a good coftfession^ 1 Tim. 
vi. 13., and to resist eeen to blood, Heb. xii. 4 ; yet still, 
I say, there is a sense of the assertion in which it holds 
good, and will hold good to the end of the world ; still 
die doctrine of the Gospel is A^o^ ^ou^j the doctrine of 
the cross ; and he, who would be a true disciple of Chrisif 
must even now deny himself, and take up his cross, and 
follow him. 

Can we doubt of this truth, if we consider the solemn 
engagements, into which we entered, when we were first 
listed in his senrice at our baptism, That we would 
*^ manifestly fight under his fc^ner, against sin, the 
world and the devil, and continue Chrises fidthful 
soldiers and servants to our lives' end ?" Are these 
enemies so weak, and contemptible, as that we should 
hope to resist them with ease ? Clin this combat be 
maintained^ this warfare be accomplished by us, with- 
out great difficulties and troubles ? 

The good Christian is not of this world, even while 
be lives in it; and therefore the man of this world* 
whose life is not like his, whose ways are of anotho* 
fiishion, will be sure to malign, and traduce, and per- 
haps despise him. Because he rums not usth them to the 
same excess of riot, I Pet. iv. 4, they will charge him with 
affectation and singularity at least, if not with downri^t 
hypocrisv ; tfaey will daily mbtake his sayings, miscon- 
strue all his best actions, misrepresent his brightest virtues: 
his humility and lowliness of mind shall be called mean- 
ness of sjnrit ; his patience under iniuries and affronts, 
insensibility and folly ; his exactness m the performance 
of idigious duties, his conscientious abstinence firom 
whklever has die a^ypearance of evil, his holy severities 
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and ijDortifications, shall furnish ample matter for their 
ungodly disdain. The proud will have hm exceedingly 
in dertinan, PsaU cxix. 5 1 ; he will be as a tabret unto 
them, . Job xvii. 6 ; a by-word of the people^ and the song 
of the drmikards, Psal. Ixix. 12. 
. And can a man, so treated and vilified, l)e said to be 
in an unsuffering state ? I am sure, these are reckoned 
among the bitter ingredients of our Saviours sufferings ; 
30 that even where he is said to have endured the cross, 
and despised the shame, it is added also in the next verse, 
that he endured the contradiction of sinners. — As if that 
circumstance added some degree of weight and sharpness 
to his other afflictions. 

This sincere Christian cannot deny or di$sen>ble the 
truth, when a proper occasion bids him stand forth and 
own it ; he cannot flatter wickedness in high places^ fall 
in with false and prevailing opinions, ox follow a multi- 
tude to do evil ; and he, who cannot bend himself to a 
compliance in such cases, must expect, not to continue 
unmolested, but to reap the proper fruits of his stubborn- 
ness., Or should the course of this world, in which he 
lives, run smoothly on ; should he be ruffled and dis« 
composed by no enemies, no accidents from without ; 
yet still there are inward anxieties and sorrows, perplex- 
ities and troubles, that attend him. 

He finds (for St. Paul himself owns that he found) 
a law in his members warring against the law of his mind, 
and, bringing him, or endeavouring to bringhim, into cap- 
tivity to the law of sin, Rom. v;. £3. He has unruly 
appetites to mortify, strong passions to tame : and the 
&(truggle with these, even after they seem vanquished, 
must sometimes be renewed, and such a struggle is 
no ways joyous, but grievous. The fear he has of 
offending, keeps him under a perpetual alurm ; the sense 
he has of guilt is quick and pungent, and subjects him, 
whenever he falls, to great remorse and uneasiness. 
What sighs, what groans, what floods of tears, does it 
occasion ? What rigour, what revenges on himself does 
it produce ? How doth his own wickedness (nay, how- 
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do his very errors and infimiities) corr^ hin, andhU 
backMlidingM reprace him? Jen ii. 19. 

Or could we suppose him to have no ocdaision thus to 
sufier for his own sins, yet will he never want one of 
suffering for the sins of others. The good Christian 
cannot Be an unconcerned spectator of any great degree of 
wickedness^ even while he himself stands free from the 
infection of it. His tender regard for God's honour, for 
the interests of piety, and the good of souls, makes him 
lay to heart the crying iniquities of tiiat people, aimidst 
whom hd dwells, and grieve for those, who do not (and 
the rather, because tiiey do not) grieve for themselves. 
When he observes the scandalous progress of infidelihr, 
the open growth of profaneness ; the emulation and strife, 
the oppression and injustice, the hatred and cruel^, that 
abound in the world through lust ; in a word, when he 
sees the most immoral practices and pollutions of the 
heathens reigning among those who name th§ name of 
Christ, though in their works they deny him ; such a 
scene of sin and miaery wounds him to the quick, and 
fills his soul with unspeakable sorrow. Rivers of waters 
run down his eyes, became men^ keep not Qod's law^ 
Psal. cxix. 1 36. 

'Tis true, his mind is not always employed in this 
melancholy manner ; he has also the inward joys and 
consolations, arising from the testimony of a good con- 
sciaace, from the assurances of God's fa;vour, and the 
refreshing influences of his good Spirit ; but even these, 
either for the punishment of his misuse of them, or for 
a trial of his faith, are! sometimes withdrawn; and then 
his soul is sorrowful even unto death, Matth. xxvi. 38. 
FearftUness and trembling come upon him, Psal. Iv. 5, 
and his heart within him is even hke melted wax, PsaL 
xxii. 14. And this state of dereliction is what the most 
experienced saints and servants of God have felt, and 
complained of : and no wonder ; since something not 
unlike it happened even to the Son of God himselE 

Add to this, that even the best of men, and those 
who are advanced nearest toward perfection, have often 
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mne pecnUar infirmity of body or min^ which sticks 
close to them, gives them great intermptiaiis in the 
coorse of their duty, and great trouble and uneasiness in 
the performance of it ; and thb is permitted by God, in 
Older to keep them vigilant, humbly dependant; even 
to St* Paul there was gken a thorn in the fleshy ames' 
seMger of Satan to buffet hm, 2 Cor. xii. 7. 

The Christian state then^ (even setting aside the ex* 
Inu>idinar7 case of persecution for the name of Christ,) is 
etrtmily a state of suffering : hereunto are we calkdy as 
nany of us as have vowed obedience to Christy and pro- 
fess to believe and to lii^ as he hath taught us. And if 
so, let us all lay our hands upon our hearts, and examine 
omrselves, whether, and how far we may be said tp be in 
such a state, to have fulfilled the duties, and un- 
dergone the hanfehips, which entitle us to the privileges 
of it« 

Hbve we then lived according to the flesh, or according 
to the spirit ? Have we exercised ourselves iii the 
severe and rugged parts of our duty ? or have we chosen 
for our lot, the gratifications of sense, and vain pleasures 
which did not profit us? Have we called ourselves 
often to account for our miscarriages, and made a serious, 
a strict, and impartial scrutiny into our past lives and 
actions ? Have we felt the spirit of compunction and 
contrition moving in our hearts, and condemning us for 
our transgressions ? Have we deplored them ? Have 
we prayea, and striven against them, and applied those 
har^, bat wholesome remedies which the christian 
rdigion prescribes for the cure of such diseases ; fasting 
and self-denial, and mortification? Have ve ex* 
perieneed the afflicting hand of God, laying hold of us, 
nbhen we transmssed, and gently leading us back into 
Ihe paths of virtue, from whence we had swerved, by 
iBeascmable and merciful chastisements ? If this be our 
case^ we have some reason to hope, that we are in such 
a state and condition of mind, as becomes a good Chris- 
tian, such as God will accept, and improve, and reward. 

But oowy on the otl^r side, what if the vanities of 
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life, and the enjoyaients of sense, have engrossed all our 
thou^its and affections ? What, if we have been so fut 
from crucifying oar lusts, that we have indolged them 
to the utmost? from mourning for our sins, that we 
have even boasted of them ? from humbling ourselves ift 
private, by voluntary austerities, that we have not re^ 
garded as we ought to do, even the stated times of 
public and solemn humiliations ? What if our diversioiii 
have been pursued in prejudice to our devotions ? have 
taken up tl^ room, and eaten out the life of them ? Cms 
such inclinations, such practices be reconciled to tiie 
spirit of the Gospel ? Is this the work, the emploj^ 
ment, whereunto we are called f Is this temper of mml 
agreeable to liie character of a serious and sincere 
Uhristian ? 

Believe it, a life of uninterrupted jollity and mirth, of 
perpetual pleasure and amuseinent, is not, cannot be 
the life of a true disciple of Christ. These things we 
may taste, but we are not to rest in them ; they are our 
refreshments on the way, not the end and design of our 
journey. He that pretends to be a Christian Indeed (as 
St Paul speaks of a widow indeed^ 1 Tim. v. 6.) amd 
Iketh in fieamre^ is dead while he Uoeth ; he saooutr^ 
not the things that be of God, Matt. xvi. S3., hath no 
relish of £e chief duties and offices of the ehristian 
life ; and though he may put on some of the outward 
forms and appearances of godliness, is a stranger to the 
inward life and power of it. That is only to be attained 
by his fixing his eye on the example, and following tlie 
steps of a suffering, crncified Saviour. And dierefore, 
I shall, as I proposed in the next place, 

II. Secondly, consider how the sufieringg of Christ 
afford us a plain argument, why we also shonid coqpedt 
our share of sufferings, and withal, a powerful motive to 
support us under them. And it is wdl they afford us 
both these ; for the one, without tiie other, would be 
an uncomf<M*tabl6 consideration. 

The apostle, we see, proposes the example of Clmst on 
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the suffering side of it ; as if that were the chief view 
we were to take of it; that the great end and design of 
his being made an example to us. The most difficult 
part of our duty is to suffer well ; and therefore we stood 
most in need of a perfect pattern in this respect, to 
direct and encourage us; and what we wanted most, 
Christ/ who came to make good all our defects, and to 
heal all our infirmities, took most care to supply us with : 
•and therefore from his birth throughout his life, to his 
death, this is the character, under which he appears to 
-us. His sufferings indeed were finished on the cross ; 
hut they began, when he first entered on his state of 
biimiliation ; when emptying himself of all bis glory, he 
took upon him to deliver man, and, in order to it, did not 
abhor the virgin's womb. 

Under this view if we consider him ; and withal con- 
sider, that it is our duty, and our happiness to resemble 
him ; what hopes can we have to escape the sufferings 
of this life ? Nay, ''what reason totally to decline them ? 
How can we possibly, without suffering, be like him, 
who himself did nothing but suffer ? 

The infinite dignity of bis person (for he was the Son 
of God, and God the Son) hindered him not from taking 
our nature upon him, with all its meanest circumstances, 
and with all its most afflicting accidents : and who is 
there then among the sons of men, so distinguished from 
the rest by his greatness or pre-eminence, as that it 
should misbecome him to learn this great lesson of 
humility ? Who, that should be ashamed to practise it ? 
> He was of unblemished purity, of perfect sanctity 
and innocence ; and therefore the calamities he under- 
went, were no ivays necessary, either for the trial or im- 
provement of his virtue ; and yet he chose to undergo 
them. How then should the very best of us (who ought, 
God knows, to be much better, and yet, without such 
trials, are in danger of growing much worse than we are) 
expect or even desire to be free from them ? 

Certainly we judge not aright of our spiritual wants 
and necessities, of our carnal infirmities and failures, if 
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we wish to live always in perfect ease, and dink it a 
mark of Ood's favour, when nothins happens to deject, 
or disturb us. Nay, but then is tne time, when we 
have most reason to suspect ourselves. There is a wo^ 
we know, denounced on Christians, vohm all mm ^hall 
speak well of them, Luke vi. SO ; for so did they not 
of Christ himself; and toe. are predestinate to be con- 
forined to his inage^ Rom. viii. 39 ; and therefore, as 
far as we deviate from that ori^nal, so £Eur we fall short of 
perfection and happiness. If too mdure chastening, Qod 
dealeth with us as sons, Heb. xii. 7 ; even as he dealt 
with him, of whom he said. This is my bdoved Son, in 
whom I am well pleased, Matt. iii. 17* 

Forasmuch then as Christ hath steered for w m fAe 
flesh, let us arm ourselves wtih the same mind, 1 Pet. 
iv. 1 ; with a resolution to imitate him in his perfect sub- 
mission and resignation of himself to^the divine will and 
pleasure ; in his contempt of all the enjoyments of senses 
of all the vanities of this world, its allurements and tei^ 
rors ; in his practice of reli^ous severities ; in his love 
of religious retirement ; in his making it his meat and his 
drink, his only studv and delight, to work the work (jf 
him that sent him, John ix. 4 ; in his choosing, for that 
end (when that end could not otlierwise be attained) 
want before abundance, shame before honour, pain be- 
fore pleasure, death before life ; and in his preferring 
always a laborious uninterrupted practice of virtue, to 
a life of rest, and ease and indolence. Let the same 
mind, in all these respects, be in us, which was in Christ 
Jesus, who suffered for us, katmg us an example thai wc 
should follow his steps. The task indeed is hard to flesh 
and blood ; the difficulties that lie in our way, are ex- 
ceeding great, and would be altogether insuperable, 
had not he, who set us an example, so far above the 
level and pitch of human nature, enabled, as well as 
commanded, us to follow it. 

But, thanks be to God, that is not our case. Christ, 
by the merit of those very sulBferings, which he proposes 
to our imitation, has purchased for us all such extraordi- 
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nary aids jwd aaaistane^Si as are requisite to suppcurt us 
jmder them* B^ what he underwent for our sakes in 
his lifey and at bis death, he obtained of God, not only a 
iriease from the punishment of our sins, but new powers 
to quatify us for a furthi^ mcrease in virtue ; not only 
Ae pardoning but sanctifying grace of his Spirit ; by 
die meads oC which we can now cructfjf the ficsh with 
the affecHam and lust^, Gal. v. S4; mortify and subdue 
all our irregplar passions^ undervalue pleasures, rejcMce 
in afflictioBs^ and walk even as he walked, in humility 
and patience, in purity and holiness. Wieak and im- 
ipoteBt we afSy but Ma grace is sufficient for w, 2 Cor. 
xii. 9* We can do nothing of ourselves, but we can 
Jb aU things through Christ that strengtheneth w, Phil. 
m IS; and, ia confidence of tlus assistance, we may 
venture to take to ourselves the words of his fervent 
apostle, and say, Who shall separtde us from the love of 
Christ? Rom. viii. 35. Who or what shall hinder us 
from obeying his precepts, and from transcribing his 
practioe ? Shdl trUndaiion, or distress, or persecution, 
crfaminep or nakedness, or peril, or sword ? Nay, tmt 
in all these things we are more than conquerors, through 
Christ that laved us, ver. 37. 

If I am lifted up from the earth (said he, speaking of 
die powerful efficacy of his cross and sufferings) I will 
draw all men after me, John xiii. 32 ; I will lift them 
also up above ti^eir earthly affections and pursuits, and 
vaise them into the participation of a divine and heavenly 
natuDB.*^Look down then upon us from thy cross, blessed 
Jean I draw us, and we will run after thee, Cant. i. 4; 
not only mth wiUii^ but cheerful minds ; with alacrity, 
and with pleasure. We will trace all diy steps from 
BetU^bem to Calvary; we will imitate thee, to the 
best of our power, in all the stages and conditions of thy 
Kfe, in what thou didst, and in what thou sufferedst ; wc 
will set thee before us in every case, and say. Would my 
Saviioai* have: thus, or tiiua behaved himself in these cir- 
cumstances ? Would he have yielded to such a tempta- 
tktti ? or declmed>such aoonflict } Wtndd he have resented 
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such an injury ; or felt the least discomposure of mind 
upon such an aBront ? Would he have been elated upcm 
such a success ; have sunk under such a pressure ; or 
consulted with flesh and blood on such an occasion ? 
Why then should I, who have his example to guide, his 
promise of an exceeding reward to encouragei and his 
grace to sustain me ? Nay, but draw us, blessed Jesa I 
and we will run ctfter thee : we will follow thee, O thoa 
Xamb of God ! whithersoever thou goest. Particularly 
we will often resort to that tively affecting representation 
of thy deaUi and sufferings, the sacrament of thy body 
and blood, which thou hast instituted for us. There 
we will inure ourselves to the contemplation of Christ 
crucified, and to the contempt of all the vain glories of 
this world, which were, together with thee, nailed to tfay 
cross ; of all the bewitching, but empty pleasures of Kfe^ 
with which we are aurroui^led. There we will endea- 
vour to instruct ourselves in those holy lessons of resig- 
^ation, humility, patience, and perseverance unto deaA, 
which thou, in thy Gospel, hast taught us; and to 
furnish ourselves with such spiritual supples of ^ce, as 
may enable us to trace the suffering example which thou 
hast set us ; that so resembling thee in meekness, piety^ 
and purity here, we may also resemble thee in happiness 
and glory hcsreafter ! 

Now unto Hm that loved us,* and washed us from cur 
sins in his own blood, and hath made us tings and priests 
unto Qod, and Ks Father, Rev. i. 5, 6 ; to him. be all 
glory and honour ascribed in att assemblies of the saints f 
Amen* 
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SOME REASONS ASSIGNED FOR OUR SAVIOUR's AP- 
pearing chieflt to his apostles after his 
resurrection; and his maimer of convers- 
ing WITH THEH, REIPRESENTED. 

To toham also he shewed himself alive after his passion by 
many irtfallible proofs j being seen of them forty days^ 
and speaking of the things pertaining to the kingdom of 

-. God. — Acts i. 3. 

1 IS a just observation of St Chrysostom, that, though 
the apostles were allowed to be present with our Lord, and 
to beheld him, when ascending up into heaven, yet they 
were not permitted to see him in the act of arising from 
the dead ; because their testimony was requisite in the 
one case, to establish our fisdth', but not in the other. 
It was fit they should be eye-witnesses of his ascent ; 
else they had not been able to attest the truth of that 
matter of fact, the knowledge of which they could not 
afterwards have attained otnerwise than by revelation ; 
but it was no ways necessary that they should see him, 
when he broke loose from the grave, in order to their 
bearing witness of his resurrection ; since i^ was sufficient 
to that purpose, if they saw and conversed with him after 
he was risen. And that they did so, all the evangelists 
inform us, particularly St. Luke, in the words of the 
text : To whom also [i, e., unto the apostles, whom he had 
chosen, which are the concluding words of the next pre- 
ceding verse] he shewed himself alive after his passion by 
mm^ nfaUtble proofs, being seen of them forty days, 
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and speaking of the tkings pertaimng to CAe HngdmM ef 
God. 

The observations I intend to suggest from these words, 
may be reduced under the three feTlowing beads : 

I* First, our Saviour's continuing forty days upon 
earth, after he arose. 

II. Secondly, his appearing diroughout that time 
chiefly to his apostles. And, 

Hi. Thirdly, the manner of his spending his time 
with them. Two accounts are given of it in the text ;- 
that by mangf mfallible proofs he convinced them of hi» 
bein^g returned to life, and that he discoursed to them of 
tHrigs pertaining to the kingdom of Qod. 

I. The first point that may deserve your attention, 
is, our Saviour's continuance upon earth for forty days 
after he arose. . 

That he did so continue, is certain ; and as certain, 
that, for many wise reasons, known to God alone, and 
as unnecessary as they are impossible to be by us dis-^ 
covered, it was requisite that he should so continue : but 
those, which the Scripture hath pointed out to us, we 
may warrantably assign: And from thence it appears, 
that his stay here upon earth, after his resurrection, was 
intended for the good of his church, which he was about 
to establish, and for the instruction of his apostles in all 
things relating to the great work in which he was about 
to employ them. 

They doubted of the^ truth of his resurrection; and 
therefore he stayed to give them such convincing prooft 
and assurances of it, as. might enable them to convince 
others, and become authentic witnesses of that great 
matter of fact, upon which, as upon a chief comer-stcme, 
the whole frame of his reli^on was to be founded. 

They laboured under great prejudices, in relation to 
his character and sufferings, and expected, that, by him, 
the kingdom should have been restored to Israel. These 
prejudices he himself resolved to remove and dispel ; to 
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mfiurm ihdili of the t^iiriliial natdrd of Bis kingdom, of 
the ends for which, and the methods by which, it was 
to be erected and propagated. 

Sorrow had overwhelmed their iiearts upon the loss 
of him ; and therefore, upon bis return to life, he stayed 
aome tioae with them to oomfort and cheer diem. They 
were, by degrees, to be weaned from their fondness for 
his person, woA th»r desire of his bodily presence ; and 
to this end it was requisite that he should not withdraw 
hioiself from Omr ^ght at once, but appear and dis- 
appear to them at fit intervak ; discontinuing and re- 
somiog hb conversation with diem in such a manner, as 
might best dispose them to be willing entirely to part 
wiSi him. 

He was leburely to satisfy them, tiiat it was expedient 
far him to go atvay^ since if he went not away^ tlU Ccm- 
farter would not come ; but if he departed, he would send 
him unto them, John xvi. 7, and that when he, the Spirit of 
truth was eofhe, he would guide them into all truthj bring 
aU things to their remembrancej and shew them things to 
come, John xvi. 13; would impart to them all spiritual 
powers, ^fts and graces, and fill theip wilii all consola- 
tion and joy in believing, and, by that means, make an 
amends to them for his own bodily absence. For the 
reoeptioh of this comforter, for the entertainment of this 
heavily guest, he was to prepare and qualify them, 
that, when he arrived, he might find them meet to be 
partakers of his blessed influences and illuminations. 

These accounts of our Saviour's continuance upon 
taiih, for some time afber he arose, are ^ainly enough 
assorted or intimated in Holy Writ ; and therefore we may 
build upon them with assurance. And may we not also, 
without presumption, although with lessi certainty, vent- 
tuve toaay, that he intended^ 1^ this nseans, to add one 
yet furtiier proof to tliosehe had already gtven, of his 
eocoeeding love to his spouse, die dtaath, wms great and 
dasidterested conoom for tlie good of sotils ? For Aough 
from the. moment of bis resurrection, be tiM' entitled to 
that g)k>ry, wfaidi his humliiaiHon had ptttblnysed^ yet 
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would he not imnaliatdiy eotmr into it: he unatebed 
not at the reward^ the Ugh reward of his sufferingB, 
with eagerness and haste; but delayed for some tiiM 
his solraui inauguration to the reffi office; his takii^ 
possession of the joys of heaven^ and sittbg on the 
right hand of God, while diere was any thing yet left 
umlone for his church, and his elect, which it was reqiid^ 
site for him to transact here in person. A noble instance 
of self-denial 1 which seems to have wrought nri^tily 
in his apostles, -and to have produced excdlent fruits ; 
particularly in St Paul, who, though he earnestly desired 
to be absent from the body, and prese9^ with me Lord^ 
to depart and be with Christ ; yet, for the sake of his 
flock here below, repressed those desires, and was con- 
tented to want, what he so earnestly longed after: to 
abide in the flesh (said he to them) is more nee^M for 
fot^ IHiil. i. S4 ; and on that account, and that only, he 
chose to abide in it. 

Expedient therefore it was for the disciples of Christ, 
diat be should tarry some time with them after he arose : 
and that time was, it seems, forty days ; a circumstance 
not to be neglected by us, since the pen of St Luke 
hath thought fit to record it ; probably, for tliis reason, 
-^because Moses and Elijah, tiie types of Christ, on 
two very solemn occasions, and Christ himself, just 
before he publicly exercised his ministry, had for the 
same number of days, retired into the wilderness. Our 
Lord therefore havmg, in conformity with these types, 
taken forty days to prepare himself for the discharge of 
his prophetic offices on earth, did in like manner retire, 
as it were, and separate himself for forty days also, ere 
he entered upon his regal and mediatorial offices in 
heaven, and there sat at the right hand of power, making 
intercession to God for us. 

But I proceed to what I have to offi^r to you on the 

II. Second particular, our Savioiar's appearing, through- 
out this time, chiefly to his apostles. 
Thete ive indeed two iastitKM of hk appeaimg to 
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others than the apostles, t. e.y to the women at the 
sepulchre, and to the five hundred brethren mentioned 
by St Paul : to which some add a third, his appearing 
to two disciples on the way towards Emmaus: the 
rebtion of St. Luke (as they apprehend) leaving it 
doubtful, whether these were of the number of the eleven, 
or only disciples at large. But these instances were rare, 
and little stress therefore is laid upon them by the holy 
writers; who generally place the whole proof of the 
resurrection of Christ, upon the aposdes' testimony, 
because they saw him most frequently, and conversed 
most familiarly with him : and therefore he is said here, 
by St. Luke, to have shewed fiimself alive to the apostles 
whom he had chosen. Acts x. 40, 41 ; and by St. Peter, 
to have shewed himself openly , not to all thf people^ but 
unto witnesses chosen before of God, even tous[i. e«, to 
us, the apostles] who did eat and drink with him after he 
arose from the dead. 

Now the reasons of his appearmg chiefly to the 
apostles are manifest: they have been already, in some 
measure, suggested ; and there may be occasion, in what 
follows, further to explain them. But, why he appeared 
not to others besides the apostles, why not to such as 
were averse to his person and doctrine, to the sanhedrim 
itself, or even to ail the people, the whole body of the 
Jews then assembled at the passover, is a question that 
may seem to require and deserve a particular answer : 
since infidelity on this head finds room to object, that 
the most efiectual way of proving his resurrection had 
been to have made his enemies his witnesses ; whereas 
our Savbur manifested himself only to his friends and 
followers* 

He did 80 ; and with very good reason. For, 
1. It was no ways fit, that such a favour should be. 
indulged to his murderers ; to those, who had .treated 
this messenger, and his message, with scorn and blas- 
phemy, had resisted the evidence of all his miracles, 
and notwithstanding the sanctity of his life and doctrine, 
had pursued, him to his cross with such a. complication 
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of obstinacy, malice^ and cruelty, as can, in no other 
instance, be paralleled. Had Christ appeared, after be 
arose, to men of so flagitious a character, his conduct, in 
that case, would have been so far from promoting the 
interests of his Gospel (which is the doctrine of holiness) 
tliat it would have given a great and dangerous encou- 
ragement to w ickedness, to men's continuing and abound- 
ing in sin that so grace might abound. So far was oar 
Lord from being obliged to afford those who crucified 
him, such an extraordinary proof of his resurrection, 
that he might, with great justice, have denied them 
any evidence at all of it, and not have suffered even the 
testimony of his apostles concerning it to have reached 
them. JBut, 

2. The only reason assignable, wh^ God should have 
tried such an experiment as this, is a probability of 
converting the whole Jewish nation by the means of it. 
But experience, on our Lord's express decision in tiie 
case, assures us, that this end would not have been 
attained by it. Had he appeared at mid-day to all the 
people, yet all the people would not have believed in 
him. The sincere and honest-hearted 'Jews would have 
surrendered to such an evidence, as they did afterwards 
to that which was given by the apostles ; but the mali- 
cious and obstinate would have found out colours and 
excuses, to evade the force of it. What 1 (might one 
of them have said) though there has been an apparition 
in the likeness of Jesus, whom we crucified, must we 
necessarily from thence conclude, that he is really alive ? 
No such matter ! This is no new thing ; sorcery hath 
often effected it : Samuel was d^ad, and in his grave, 
even then, when the witch of Endor made his likeness 
appear before Saul, 1 Sam. xxviii. 14. Thus would 
they hc^ve reasoned against their own reason and their 
very senses, and have kept their infidelity, in spite of 
such a demonstration ; according to that saying of our 
Lord, which he uttered not, perhaps, without an eye to 
this very supposition : If they hear not Moses and the 

VOL. u. G 
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prophets'f neither uiUl they be persuaded, though one rose 
(and appeared to them)^om the dead. Luke xvi. 31. 

In feet, the resurrection of Lazarus, and their con- 
versing with him afterwards, had not convinced them ; 
and we may be sure, that they, who could impute this 
great miracle, and the others wrought by our Saviour, 
i^hile alive, to the power of magic, and a confederacy 
with Beelzebub, would have found out a way of arguing 
themselves out of the certainty of our Lord's resurrec- 
tion, though they themselves had had an ocular assurance 
concerning it. However, 

3. Should we suppose, that such a glaring proof of 
his resurrection could not have been resisted by then], 
yet it ought not to have been indulged to them for this 
very reason ; because it was irresistible. God never 
intended to compel, but only to persuade, us into a 
iieception of divine truth ; and we are properly said to 
be persuaded) when we close with such motives and 
arguments as are sufficient indeed to convince us, but 
such however, by which we need not be convinced, 
unless we please. All beyond this is force, not persua- 
sion; and is very unfit therefore to be applied to 
creatures endued with liberty and reason, and who are 
to be rewarded, or punished, according as they employ 
it. The belief of the Gospel was designed to be the 
test of sincere and ingenuous minds, and as such was 
to be attended with mighty blessings and benefits ! for 
blessed are they which have not seen, and yet have believed, 
John XX. 29. But what reason, what room is there for 
blessing those, who shall on that account alone believe 
the Gospel, because they are surrounded eveiy way with 
so much light and conviction, that it is absolutely im^ 
possible for them not to believe it ? Such a faith can 
have no degree of desert in it, and is therefore absolutely 
incapable of any reward. 

The true question in this case is, Whether the proof 
of Christ's resurrection, by the testimony of the apostles, 
be not satisfactory and full, abundandy full to all the 
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purposes of conviction ? If it be, are we not very 
unreasonable and absurd in complaining, that a fact was 
not attested with ten times more evidence than was 
needful ? Nay^ but wlio art thou^ man^ who^ whilst 
thou acknowledgest the wisdom and goodness of God 
Co be sufficiently justified in his own methodi wilt yet 
prescribe to him the use of thine, because it seems to 
thee more fit and convenient ? At thb rate, how many 
things are there, which we (full of our own wisdom and 
schemes) should think fit to have been done, which yet 
God hath not thought fit to do for us? We perhaps 
may think it very convenient, that we should at first 
have been made impeccable, and secured from falling ; 
we, upon a view of the several heresies that have 
sprung from the misinterpretation of Holy Writ, may 
judge, it would have been much better for the church, if 
the Scripture had been so clear in every point, that no 
well-meaning man could have mistaken the sense of it : 
at least, we might be apt to imagine it highly expedient, 
diat God should have appointed some infallible judge, 
to whom we might have resorted for the clearing up 
of all difficulties, and ending all controversies. But in 
ail these cases the wisdom of man is foolishness wUh God, 
1 Cor. iii. 19 i for he hath ordered things quite other- 
wise. He placed us indeed in such a state at first, from 
which we could not fall, without the utmost folly and 
weakness; but from which, however, fall we did, as 
soon almost as we were possessed of that happiness. 
He gave us a rule of faith and manners, easy enough to 
be understood by honest humble minds ; but capable of 
being strained, perverted, and abused to ill purposes by 
proud opinionative readers. He left every man to judg^ 
for hims^f in matters of religion ; and yet so, as to 
leave him without excuse also, if he made an ill use of 
that judgii\ent. And in like manner hath he dealt witii 
us, in relation to those great matters of fact, upon 
which the truth of pur religion is foundied: he hath 
built the belief of them upon such proofs, as cannot 
fiul of convincing those, who are sincere, and willing 
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to be informed ; and yet such as leave room for little 
exceptions and cavils to men of perverse and disputative 
tempers, who will not allow of any evidence, in behalf 
of Christianity, how strong and irrefragable soever, if 
they can but imagine to themselves any circumstance, 
whereby it might possibly have been made yet somewhat 
stronger ; and do therefore pretend to doubt of the 
truth of Christ's resurrection, because he did not appear 
to all the people, to his very persecutors and murderers* 
I have proved, that it was highly improper, unnecessary, 
and unreasonable, that he should so have appeared ; 
and that it was expedient, highly expedient (because in 
all respects sufficient), that he should appear only to his 
friends and followers, and, amongst them, chiefly to his 
apostles, upon the single credit of whose testimony the 
belief of this great article was to depend. It remains 
that I should, in the 

III. Third and last place, consider, how our Saviour 
spent his time with them. 

The text tells us, that he employed it partly in giving 
them many infallible proofs of his being returned to life, 
and partly in discoursing to them of things pertaining 
io tht kingdom of God. By the one he enabled them to 
prove the divine authority of his mission, and by the 
other he instructed them in all the parts of his heavenly 
doctrine, and by -both together he qualified them for a 
successful propagation of Christianity. 
- 1. He shewed himself alive to them Iv woXXoZj rsx- 
[Jt/riqioig, by many clear signs and tokens, muny infallible 
proofs (as our translation renders it). And such indeed 
they were in every respect. For he appeared to them, 
not once only, but often ; not only to some of them, 
when separated from the rest, but to all of them, when 
assembled together, and when they were capable of 
satisfying each other by inquiries made at the same time 
into the truth of the same fact, and consequently of 
giving an united testimony to it. He appeared to them 
not in the -dark, as spectres do, but in broad day-light ; 
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sometimes at places where be had before appointed to 
meet them, sometimes occasionally, as they were tra- 
velling on the way, or sitting at meat, when their minds 
were freest from the clouds of * melanclioly, and their 
imaginations least apt to be imposed upon. He con- 
versed with them at such times in the most easy and 
familiar manner : he eat and drank with them, and gave 
them, by that means, leisure to recover themselves from 
that surprise, and those fears, which the first sight of 
him might occasion, and with composed minds to 
hearken to all he should say to them. He not only 
repeated these conversations often, he continued them 
long ; as appears from the subject of some of them, 
particularly of that, where he is said to have begun at 
Moses, and all the prophets, and to have expounded to 
them in all the Scriptures, the things concerning himself ^ 
Luk^ xxiv. 27* And, that nothing might be wanting 
4o satisfy them to the uttermost, he was contented, not 
only to be seen and heard, but even handled by them : 
Reach hither, said he to one of them in the presence of 
the rest, thy finger, and behold my hands, and reach 
hither thy lumd, and thrust it into my side, and be not 
faithless, but believing, John xx. 27. Is it possible for 
scepticism itself to indulge its wild suspicions so far, as 
to think, the apostles might all this time be in a dream, 
or under a strong and continued delusion ? They who 
think, or speak thus, seem to be under a judicial infa- 
tuation themselves : for they might, with as much pro- 
bability and colour of reason, affirm, that all the facts, 
recorded in the gravest and most authentic writers, are 
figments, and the mere inventions of wanton pens: 
that there is no way of distinguishing between reality 
and appearance, even in the common occuirences of 
life, and consequently no difference between a romance 
and an history. Certain it is, that, unless the apostles 
be admitted as good witnesses in such a case as this, 
and the truth of what they relate be allowed, there is an 
end of the credibility of all human testimony. 

2.. But as our Saviour, during his forty days' stay on 
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earth, fully enabled his apostles to attest his resurrection, 
so did he qualify them duly to preach his doctrine ; for 
he taught them tA tsregl r% 3a<r/Xsia^ to5 0gS, the things 
pertaining to the kingdom of Qod^ i. e., to the Gospel 
dispensation, of which they were to be the ministers^ 
and to his church, which they were to gather, constitute, 
and govern. Of these things the apostles were then 
very ignorant ; and though, for their full and final in- 
struction, our Lord referred them to the Comforter, yet 
he himself was willing previously to instruct and 
comfort them ; to teach them the first rudiments of 
christian knowledge, and to fill their hearts with longing 
expectations of those further degrees of light and joy, 
with which they were afterwards to be blessed. This 
promise he had made them the very night before his 
passion. I wUl not leave you contfortlessy John xiv. 18, 
ff'c., said he, even for so long a time, as till the promised 
Comforter shall come ; I will come to you. Yet a little 
tDkUCf and the world seeth me no more ; but ye see me. 
At that day (the day of my return to you) you shaU 
iviM) that I am in my Father^ and you in me. Ye shall 
understand somewhat of that mystical union that is 
between my 'Father and me, and between me and my 
church, the society of Christian believers. Without all 
question, what he then promised, he now performed ; 
and therefore, we may be sure, discoursed to them con- 
cerning the great articles of our faith, the high mysteries 
of Christianity. 

The Scripture accounts of these things are short ; 
however, even from these short accounts we learn, that 
he commanded them to make proselytes in all nations, 
and to baptise them in the name of the Father, and of 
the Son, and of the Holy Ghost, Matt, xxviii. 19. 
And we cannot doubt but that, when he directed this 
ibrm he made some discovery to them concerning die 
nature and offices of these tihree persons of tJie ever- 
Hessed Trinity, in whose names they were to baptize: 

He told them, that all power was given him, in heaven, 
mud in earth, Matt, xxviii. 1 8 j and in virtue of that power. 
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he gave them also power, not of baptizing only, but of re- 
mitting and retaining sins. He sent them, as he toas teni 
by the Father ; and sufficiently directed tbem to send 
others as they were sent, who were, in like manner, to 
continue that mission, by the promise he made to be 
with them always^ even to the end of the world. Matt, 
xxviii. 20. 

The sacrament of his body and blood he had insti- 
tuted, while living ; and now therefore he celebrated it 
together with them : for he took bread, and blessed it, 
and brake it, and gave unto them, and was known of them 
in thus breoMng of bread, Luke xxiv. 30, 33 : a phrase, 
which in the Acts manifestly refers to the encharist; and 
may justly therefore be understood of it here, in the story 
of our Saviour. 

In a word, he opened their understandings, that thejf 
might understand the Scriptures, and all the prophedtfl 
concerning himself; and he bade tbem teach all natiofis 
to observe all things that he had commanded them. Matt, 
xxvii. §10. Whidi two passages comprise the know- 
ledge of whatrelates both to the doctrine and discipline 
of the church, both to ttie faith and practice of a 
Christian. 

But the chief way of our Saviour s spending his tin|e 
with the apostles, after he arose from the dead, was, by 
affording them these illustrious, these infallible proofs of 
the truth of bis resurrection. And God be thanked that 
he did so ; since by thus settling his wavering disciples 
in ah unshaken belief of this truth, he enabled them, 
with the utmost firmness and constancy, to propaga^ 
tbar belief of it, and even to seal their testimony mifi 
their blood ; and bath by that means extended the efficacy 
and influence of those infallible proofs to us also, who 
live near seventeen ages after they were given. Our 
conviction depended upon theirs, is derived from it, aad 
proportioned to it. And in virtue therefore of the evi- 
dence indulged to them (not for theur sakes alone, but for 
the sake of all succeeding Christians) do we meet here 
this«day, with joy apd thftpkfulness to celebrate this festi- 
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val, and to profess our Ifaith iii Him, that was dead hut is 
alive ; ivas crucified but is risen ; and now sitteth at the 
right hand of the Father. 

Blessed indeed, in many respects, beyond us, Uessed 
were the eyes that saw these things, and the ears that 
heard them, for they saw, and heard, and believed ; but 
blessed also are we, who receive their testimony, blessed 
even beyond them, in this respect, if not seeing we do yet 
believe. The lips of truth hath assured us, that in this 
case there is one beatitude more reserved for us, than 
belonged even to tlie apostles themselves, if we believe 
tlie resurrection of Christ upon their report ; whereas 
they believed it only upon the testimony of their senses. 
Having therefore these promises, dearly beloved, wait 
virith patience, that the trial of your faith (as St, Peter 
speaks) may be found unto praise and honour and glory at 
tne appearing of Jesus Christ ! whom having not seen, 
I trust, ye love ; in wham, though now ye see him not, yet 
believing, ye ryoice with joy unspeakable, and full of 
glory : receiving, in his due time, the end of your faith, 
even the salvation of your souls, 1 Pet. i. 7, 8. 

And may the God of hope fill you with all joy and 
peace in believing, that you may abound in hope, through 
the power of the Holy Ghost, Rom. xv. S3. 

I cannot dismiss Uiis reflection without applying it to 
the blessed sacrament, of which we are going to partake, 
and by partaking of which, we profess, in a most especial 
manner, to exercise our faith in an invisible Jesus. He is 
there r^ly, effectually, though spiritually present; the eye 
of faith can behold him, though that of sense cannot : for 
his flesh is meat indeed, and his blood is drink indeed, 
John vi. 55. That bi^ead and that wine, which he 
there imparts to us shall become his very body and blood, 
in such a sense as he intended it, to every worthy and 
ftithfiil receiver : it shall convey to us all tiie benefits of 
his bodv broken, and his blood poured out on the cross ; 
' and unite us to him in our bodies and souls, after such a 
wonderful manner, as none but they who feel it, can 
conceive, and even they who conceive it, cannot express. 
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Let us look then through the outward symbols or signs, 
to the tiling signified by them ; and carry in our ears, as 
we approach* the holy table, that voice of our Saviour to 
his doubting disciple, Be not faithless, but believing. 
Blessed and happy is he, who, in this instance, also, 
though he doth not see, yet doth believe ; he shall be 
vitally nourished, and cherished by the food of this pas- 
chal lamb, and his soul shall be made joyful in the 
strength of this new wine. 

To that Lamb of God, without spot, or blemish^ whose 
sacrifice we are now about to commemorate and repre- 
sent, even the Lamb that was slain for our sins, and 
raised againfor our justification^ as on this day, together 
with the lather and the Divine Spirit, be ascribed 
all honour, might, adoration, and praise, now and ever* 
more. 
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IflRACLES THE HOST PROPER WAY OF PROVING 
THE DIVINE AUTHORITY OF ANY RELIGION. 

And they went forth and preached every where ; the Lord 
working with them^ and confirming the word with 
signs following. — Mark xvi, 20. 

In these words, which shut up the Gospel of St. Mark, 
we have an account of the means, by which the preach- 
ing of the apostles became so wonderfully operative and 
successful. It was not from any mighty talent of per- 
suasion, any extraordinary faculty of reasoning, with 
which they were endued ; it was not by any intrinsic 
evidences of truth, which the distinguishing doctrines they 
preached carried with them ; nor by any other method 
purely human and natural ; but by a divine power and 
assistance, which accompanied them in every step they 
took, and miraculously blessed their endeavours. The 
Lord worked with them, a7id confirmed the word with 
signs following. 

By signs, in Holy Writ, are meant all such wonderful 
operations, as are above the skill of man to contrive, 
above the power of any thing in nature, any thing but 
the God of nature himself, or some agent by him 
specially commissioned and empowered, to perform. 
Such as speaking strange languages on the sudden, the 
miracle of this day; curing inveterate diseases in an 
instant, by a word only ; giving life to the dead, or eyes 
to one that was born blind. These things^ being done 
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to signify who are appointed by God, as the messengers 
of his will to men, are on that account, fitly termed 
signs; and of these the holy Scripture every where 
speaks, as the most proper and full evidences of a divine 
mission and authority. 

When Moses was sent by God to the children of 
Israel, he desires some credentials, by which it might 
appear that God had sent him ; and God, in answer to 
his request, arms him wath the power of miracles : 
CcLst thy rod upon the groundy says he, and it shall be- 
come a serpent That they may beUeve tliat the Lord 
God of their fathers hath appeared unto thee, £xod. iv. 
3, 5. 

Our Saviour constantly appeals to his miracles, as to a 
clear and sufficient proof of bis doctrine .* the works that 
I doy says he, they bear witness of me, John y. 36. And 
he carries the argument so far, as to make the whole 
guilt of men's infidelity turn singly on this article, — 
if I had not done among them^ says he, the worts 
which none other man did, they had not had sin, John 
XV. 24. 

And thus also reasoned his apostles and evangelists. 
Jestis of Nazareth, says St. Peter, a man approved of 
Ood among you, by miracles, and wonders, and sigrts^ 
which God did by him in the midst of you, Acts ii. 22. 
The Lord gave testimony, says St. Luke, to the word of 
his gra^ce, and granted signs and wonders to be done by ' 
the apostles hands. Acts xiv. 3. And here in the t^Kt, 
They went forth, says St. Mark, and preached every 
where ; the Lord working with them, and confirming the 
word with signs following. 

Miracles therefore being the foundation, upon which 
both the Mosaic and Christian revelations stand ; it may 
be of use to shew, how properly they were pitched upon 
by God for this purpose. And this will appear, if we 
consider, 

L First, the common sense and opinion of mankind 
on tills head. 
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II. Secondly, the general nature of this sort of evi- 
dence. And 

III. Thirdly, some peculiar properties and characters 
of it 

1. First, what the common sense and reasoning of 
mankind has been on this head, will appear from this 
single reflection; that all religions, whether true or 
false, not only those of Moses and Christ, but even the 
heathenish superstitions of every kind have, at their first 
setting out, endeavoured to countenance themselves by 
real, or pretended miracles. Numa at Rome, Aimda 
and firama in the East, and Mango Copal in Peru, did, 
as history informs us, thus go about to persuade their 
followers into a belief of those religious opinions, which 
they introduced, and into the practice of their several 
saclred rites and ceremonies. Even Mahomet himself 
is said to have made some faint attempts this|[way, though 
when he missed of success, he retreated to the great 
and standing miracle of the Alcoran, which was, he said, 
sent immediately from heaven to him by the angd 
Gabriel. So that miracles have been secretly and unani- 
mously agreed upon by all men, as the proper medium 
of proving any religion to be of divine appointment; 
dse, the founders of all religions would not thus indif- 
ferently have appealed to them ; nor would tliey, who 
embraced those religions, have so universally surrendered 
themselves up to their authority. 

I know, this argument is, by the enemies of revelation, 
turned another way, and made use of to prove, that 
since all religions have, at their first rise, equally pretend- 
ed to miracles, and most of them without grounds, 
thdefore the rest have done so too : at least, that this 
"way of proof, which hath so often deceived men, can 
never, with any certainty^ be relied upon. But this 
stfrely is a very unreasonable way of arguing ; since, at the 
same rate, it might be proved, that there is no such thing 
as truth, or reason in the world : for all men on all sides 
lay claim to it ; and yet the far greater part of mankind 
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must needs be deceived. The proper inference in this 
case is, not that, because most men, who would be 
thought masters of truth, are not, therefore there is no 
such thing as truth ; but on the contrary, that truth is 
somewhere to be found, else all men every where would 
not equally lay claim to it. 

There are many empiricks in the world, who pretend 
to infallible methods of curing all patients. Because 
these are cheats and impostors, does it follow, that there 
are no able and skilful physicians, no healing virtues in 
herbs and minerals ? Or rather, may it not from hence 
be strongly concluded, that there must certainly be an 
art of iiiedicine, built upon true principles, and founded 
in the nature of things ; because so many men every day 
advance groundless claims to it, and so many others 
give in to their frauds and delusions ? Were there no 
real and true remedies, there would be no foundation for 
such men to amuse the world with false ones ; but they 
would, as soon as they appeared, be immediately ex* 
ploded. 

In like manner, if no true miracles had ever been 
done in proof of a divine revelation, it is impossible to 
conceive, how so many false religions should have been 
* supported by the pretence of them, or how the argu- 
ment from miracles should at all times have had so 
strong an influence upon tlie minds of men. But 

II. Secondly, as the common sense and opinion of 
mankind favours this sort of proof; so will it appear to 
be in itself highly reasonable and necessary, if we consider 
the general nature of it. 

When any person pretends a divine commission to 
publish a new doctrine ; in order to procure its reception, 
it is requisite he should be furnished with some compe* 
tent motives of credibility ; he must, by some infallible 
sign or token, shew, that he was really sent on that er- 
rand, and not^expect to be believed on his own bare 
word and affirmation. Now this sign or token, what can 
it be, but his doing somewhat which it is on all hands 
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confessed, that no one^ but God can do ? that is, in other 
terms, how can a man prove his mission but by a mira- 
cle ? Will it be said, that the doctrine he brings, may 
be so pure and holy, and every way worthy of God, as 
to carry the stamp and evidence of its own divine ori- 
ginal ; that the very nature of the message may clearly 
iod folly evince, from whence the messenger came ? 1 
see not how this can well be. A doctrine may be very 
hdy and good, and every way agreeable to the concep- 
tions we have of God, and yet not be of divine revela- 
tkm. The philosophers among the Heathens uttered 
many such truths, as might have become them, had 
they been really inspired ; and yet we believe not, for 
tliis reason, that they were inspired, but that they spake 
merely from the dictates of their own reason, and from 
tbegeneral consent of the wisest part of mankind : and 
80 may any other man also, let the doctrine he teaches 
be never so Just and holy, unless he produces somewhat 
beside the doctrine itself, to prove that it was revealed 
to him. For though the badness of any doctrine, and its 
disagreeableness to the eternal rules of right reason, be a 
certain sign that it did not come from God, yet the good- 
ness of it can be no infallible proof that it did. Indeed 
when a good man publishes a good doctrine, and affirms ' 
that he bad it from God, we may, for his own sake, and 
for his doctrine's sake, be dispos^ to give credit to him ; 
we may be inclined, perhaps, rather to be of opinion, 
that the thing is as he says, than that it is not ; but we 
cannot be wrought up into a firm belief, an unshaken 
assurance concerning it, merely by his affirmation. He 
may, at the bottom, not be so good a man as he seems 
to be; and may therefore (it is possible) intend to 
deceive me; or he may have been himself deceived, 
and mistaken a dream, or strong imagination, for a 
reality. Sturh things have sometimes happened, and 
49uch things may therefore happen again ; and, while ^I 
have diese doubts and possibilities before my eyes, it is 
impossible I should embrace his authority with the full 
and tntire assent of my mind, fiut if to his own solemn 
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affirmation he adds the performance of some work, 
which, ail things considered, I have the utmost reason 
to think he could not perform, without immediate 
divine assistance ; that indeed, and nothing less than 
that, is a proof, which I ought not, and am not able to 
withstand. 

It will, perhaps, be ftirther objected, that if the doc- 
trine tau^t appears to be in itself good and reasonable, 
it is no matter whether it is proved to be of immediately 
divine authority. For a good man will receive a doctrine 
evidently good and reasonable, whether any one be dt-* 
vinely inspired to preach it, or not ; and a doctrine evi« 
dently evil and absurd, he will not receive, on the account 
of whatever pretended inspiration. And therefore, what 
need of miracles to make way for an opinion, which, if 
agreeable to reason, will make its own way without their 
assistance ; and if contrary to reason, can never be en« 
tertained by a reasonable creature, though it should have 
ten thousand miracles to support it ? 

Now it must be confessed, that this objection is so far 
of force, as it relates to moral truths, and to whatever is 
discoverable by the light of natural reason. There is 
indeed no necessity for miracles to induce a belief of 
-these ; nor is it pretended that God ever employed them 
to this purpose, to convince men either of his being, or 
providence, or of the eternal differences of good and 
evil, because these truths were of themselves sufficiently 
obvious and plaiq, and needed not a divine testimony to 
make them plainer. But the truths, which are necessary 
in this manner to be attested, are those, which are of 
positive institution ; those, which if God had notpleased 
to reveal them, human reason could not have (iiscovere^ ; 
and those, which, even now they are revealed, humto 
reason cannot fully account for, and perfectly comprehend. 
Such, for example, are the doctrines of baptism and the 
supper of the Lord, of the resurrection of the same 
body, of the distinction of persons in the unity of the 
divine essence, and of the salvation of mankind by the 
blood and intercession of Jesus. It is this kind of truth 
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that God is properly said to reveal ; truths, of which, 
unless revealed, we should have always continued igno- 
rant; and 'tis in order only to prove these truths to have 
been really revealed, that we affirm miracles to be neces- 
sary. And though in the body of the revelation itself, 
known and unknown truths may be mixed, doctrines 
evident by the light of nature, with such as we receive 
only by inspiration ; yet 'tis for the sake of the latter of 
these, that miracles must be done, not at all on the 
account of the former. So that reason being no com- 
petent judge. of those doctrines, to the confirmation of 
vehich miracles are specially adapted, cannot, I say, by 
examining into the nature of such doctrines, determine, 
that a proof of them, by miracles, is needless. 

Hitherto I have only considered the general nature of 
miracles, as they are acts of supernatural power, neces* 
sarily attendant on revealed doctrines, in order to pro- 
mote their reception. 

III. Thirdly, I proceed now, in tlie last place, to shew, 
how well they are suited to this purpose, by reason of 
some peculiar characters and properties that belong to 
them. For, first, they are extremely fit to awaken 
men's attention. — Secondly, they are the shortest and 
most expeditious way of proof. — And, thirdly^ they are an 
argument of the most universal force and efficacy, equally 
reaching all capacities and understandings. 

1 . In order to the propagation of a new doctrine, the 
first thing requisite is, to create attention, and rouze the 
minds of men, possessed with prejudices, immersed in 
pleasures, or business, into an impartial consideration 
of what is proposed. And this is best effected by mira- 
cles; which being ^strange and unusual events, cannot 
fail of drawing men's eyes towards the doer of them, and 
of commanding their attention and observance. Curiosity 
is the first step towards conviction; and when once men 
are possessed with a due regard for the messenger, they 
will be sure to listen carefully to the message he brings. 
The fathers of the eastern mission knew this well, and 
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being therefore destitute of the power of miracles, which 
might excite men to inquire after their opinions, and in- 
fuse a reverence for their persons, endeavoured to make 
up this disadvantage another way, and gain admission 
into the presence of the princes and great men of the 
East, by some curious and surprising works of art. And 
having in this manner raised an opinion of themselves 
first, they preached the Gospel with some degree of 
success afterwards : their performances in mechanics and 
astronomy being instead of miracles to them, by which 
they procured a favourable hearing of the doctrines they 
afterwards delivered. 

2. 'Tis another great advantage, which belongs to 
miracles, that they are the shortest and most expeditious 
way of proof. AH other ways of evincing the divine 
original of any doctrine (supposing there were any such) 
must needs be long and laborious ; such as it will take 
up much time fully to explain and clear ; and such 
therefore, as must operate but slowly, and can make no 
great advances, in any one man's life, towards convert- 
ing the world. For instance, suppose the truth and 
credibility of a revealed doctrine could be made out, by 
shewing its connexion with, and dependance upon, 
other truths, and by a regular deduction of it, through 
a long train of consequences, from known and avowed 
principles of reason ; yet would this be a very tedious 
and irksome task, and would in a long time, gain but a 
Ittde ground upon an opinionative and disputing world. 
Had this been the method made use of to propagate 
Christianity at first, how would the course of it have 
been retarded ! How impossible had it been for the 
apostles to have obeyed their great Master's commands, 
and to have preached the Gospel to all nations ! At this 
rate, it is probable, that, instead of traversing the several 
parts of the earth, and reducing multitudes of every 
nation and climate to the obedience of Christ, they had 
stuck in that very spot, where tliey first entered upon 
their ministry , and begun, and finished all their labours 
within the short limits of Palestine. But by the help of 

VOL. II. H 
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miracles, they were enabled effectually to discbarge tbeir 
high office : these were engines fitted and proportioned 
to the work assigned to them. One dead man raised, or 
blind man restored to sight, who saw the thing done ; 
and ten thousands came in afterwards, upon the report 
of it. Other kinds of proofs were fitted only leisurely 
to loosen the knots, which the disputers of this world 
tied, in order to give the apostles disturbance in the ex- 
ecution of their ministry. But miracles, like the hero's 
sword, divided these entanglings at a stroke, and at once 
made their way through them. 

3. The third and last advantage of this way of proof is, 
its universal force and efficacy, as being equally adapted 
to all capacities and understandings. — Rational and dis- 
cursive methods are fit only to be made use of upon 
philosophers, men of deep reason and improved minds ; 
the generality of mankind would be utterly insensible ^f 
their force. The lower, that is, the far greater part of the 
world, are too much taken up in providing the neces- 
saries of life, to be at leisure to consider long conse- 
quences, and weigh arguments. Or had tliey opportu- 
nities for such a search, yet have they not the abilities 
requisite to pursue it. To them therefore some plainer 
and more sensible proof must be addressed ; somewhat 
that lies level to their capacities, and of which they un- 
derstand the force at the first proposal : and such a sort of 
argument is that, which is drawn firom miracles. There 
is no man of so rude and unpolished a mind, no man so 
stupid and insensible, but can carry his reasoning thus 
far ; that, whoever does such things, as he could not 
do, unless God were with him, if at the same time he 
affirms, that he received such and such doctrines from 
God, we ought to believe him. There is no subtlety, 
no reach of Aought requisite, to make this reflection ; 
and this single reflection is sufficient to make a man a 
Christian. Whereas, if the world must have been con- 
vinced of old, as the men, who doubt of every thing, 
and disbelieve every diing, expect we should convince 
them now, by strict demcmstrations, and long intricate 
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reasonings; it is certaio, that the j^eatest part of mitikmfl 
had laia under an inevitable necessity of continuing 
infidels. 

We see then, that the foundation of God standetk 
wre, that the proof of the Christian faith by miracles, 
is sound and satisfactory. Let ns adhere to it 
steadily, and devoutly adpr^ the divine ^wisdom and 
goodness, which coatrivf^ it fer our sakes ! Let 
us not be moved by the little cavils and exceptions, 
with which perverse and unreasonable men are used to 
encounter it ; but let us remember, tliat in this state of 
imperfection, there is scarce any truth so bright and 
clear, but that an industrious stirrer up of doubts may do 
somewhat towards clouding and darkening it. Let us 
not sit in the seat^ nor stand in the tray, nor walk in the 
council of these ungodly ; who studiously undermine 
principles and delight to affront the common sense of 
mankind : who set up for a repute by disbelieving every 
thing, and are resolved to pay a regard to nothing, but 
their own deep penetration and prudence. Let us preserve 
ourselves free from that sort of caution and reserve, 
which, lest it should be imposed upon by false motives 
of credibility, will close with none ; and for very fear of 
being deceived, takes the unavoidable way towards being 
deceived, by equally sui^pecting every thing. God defend 
us from such a kind of wariness as this ! and grant that 
we may foolishly entertain some falsehood together with 
truth, rather than be wise to that degree, as to esteem 
every thing a falsehood ; that we may be weak enough 
to believe several doctrines in relij^on, that are errone- 
ous and vain, rather than be so backward and hardy as 
to believe nothing at all ! For certainly, as down- 
right credulity and weakness has much the advantage of 
infidelity, with regard to the ease and peace of mind it 
affords us in this world, so it is more likely, if it errs, to 
be overlooked and pardoned by God in another. I 
had rather be the most easy, tame, and resigned believer 
in the most gross and imposing church in the world, (I 
mean that of Kome), than one of those great and philoso- 
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phical minds, who stand upon their terms with God, and 
study to hold out as long as they can, against tlie doctrines 
of the Gospel, and the arguments that are brought to 
prove them. 

To that God, who alone doth wondrous thingSj and 
is alone able to bring some proud reasoners to acknow- 
ledge^ that he has done them» be ascribed all honour^ 
]Hraise and power, now and for ever ! 



THREE 

SERMONS 

preached'^at the rolls, in the tear 1711* 



THE DIFFICULT PASSAGES OF SCRIPTURE VINDICATED 
FROM SUCH dBJECTIOnS AS ARE USUALLY MADE TO 
them: AND PROPER DIRECTIONS OIVEN^ HOW WE 
ARE TO USE THEM. 

In which are some things hard to be understood, which 
thejf that are unlearned and unstable, wrest as ihey do 
also the other Scriptures, unto their own destruction. — 
2 Pet. iii. 16. 

St. Peter, in this chapter, employs his pen, in fortify, 
ing the minds of those Christians, to whom he writes, 
against that scorn and mockery they met with from some 
profane men, who disputed the certainty of this world's 
dissolution, and of Christ's coming to judgment ; and 
derided the eager expectations of the first believers con- 
cerning it. Where, said they, if the promise of his 
comtng ? for since the fathers fell asleep, all things con-> 
Ixnue as they were from the beginning of the creation, 
ver. 4. Against the attempts of these scofibrs the apostle 
arms them throughout this whole chapter ; assures them 
of the reality of their hopes, and of the truth of the 
divine promises ; and exhorts them to wait with patience 
and humility for their accomplishment. The Lord, saith 
he, is not slack concerning his promise [as some men count 
slackness'] ; but is long-suffering to us-ward, not willing 
that any should perish but that ail should come to repen^ 
tance, ver. 9* 

Where he intimates tlie true reason of Christ's delay* 
ing bis coming, to b@, that he may give room and space 
to all men every where to repen^ ^^^ embrace his 
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Gospel. Wherefore, beloved, says he, a little afterwards, 
account that the lofig-suffering of our Lord is salvation ; 
even 05 our beloved brother Paul also, according to the 
unsdom given unto him^ hath written unto you : as also 
in all his epistles, speaking in them of these things ; in which 
are some things hard to be understood, which they that 
are unlearned and unstable, wrest, as they do also the 
other Scriptures, to their own destruction, ver. 14, &c. 
He seems purposely to have made mention of St. Paul 
in diis place, not otily because he concurred with hitn 
in his testiniony concealing the end and design of God's 
long-sufferance, but because his writings also had been 
objected against by those very scofiers, as obscure and 
unintelligible. And therefore he took an occasion of 
mentionmg one passage out of them that he might have 
an opportunity of vindicating the whole from these men's 
scomftil exceptions. Account, says he, thai the long- 
suffering of the Lord is salvation ; even as our beloved 
brother Paul also, uccordi^ to the ti^dom given unto htm^ 
hath written unio you. The place df St. Paul referred 
tOf seems to be that in the epistle to the Romans, 
chap. ii. ver. 4. De-spisest thou the riches of his good- 
ness andt forbearance and long*st^ering ; not knowing 
that the goodness of Qod leadeth thee to repentance ? 
Fipn^ whXcK parallel text thust proouced from St, Paul, 
be take& oeciMion to speilk el! iill hU writings^ and of Uie 
unpMtatioa Y>kich in gen^ml^lay uptoa them; As alsoi/t 
all his epistles (continuesi he) speakir^ in tim^ of these 
things i- in which (i« e.) iit^^hich epistles [I explain it 
SQ notwithstanding a criUcism taio^ from the Greek, 
which woukL make the words in fjohich belong to the 
things spoken of in the lepisdesi and lu>t to the epistles 
tbeinselves^ which eritieiscn: I shall not nok trouUe you 
with] I say thareforei in ivhSch epistles^ Urt soine titings 
hard to be un^tstood^ ^icbthe^. that are unllsamed onA 
unstable (that are unlearned, i. ex, unskilled, and un- 
versed in divine things ; an4: unstable, i. e., of li^t, de- 
saltory,^ unbalanced rnini^) wrest, as they d/o the other 
Scriptures, to their own destruction. 
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Having thus cleared the connexion of the text, I 
shall discourse on it after the following manner : 

I. Firsts by enlarging a little on the proposition itself, 
which it contains : tiiat there are in St. Paul's writings, 
and in the other Scriptures also, things hard to be 
understood. 

IL Secondly, by giving some account how, and for 
what reason it has come to pass, that the Scriptures are, 
and must be, in some measure obscure : how necessary 
and unavoidable it was, that there should be some pas- 
sages in them dark and difficult even to those, who lived 
at the time when they were written, and yet more so to 
us, who live at this distance from the age of the apostles. 

III. Thirdly, by shewing you, that this carries no 
reflection at all in it upon the divine goodness or wisdom. 
And then, in the 

IV. Fourth, and last place, by raising some observations 
from what has been said, and preventing the ill uses 
that may be made of it. 

I. First, this proposition is evidently laid down in the 
text, that there are in St. Paul's writings, things hard to 
be understood : and it is plainly intimated, that there are 
such things in the other parts of Holy Writ also ; inas- 
much as they, who wrest these difficult passages of St. 
Paul, are said to xorest the other Scriptures also. 

It is, indeed, an undoubted truth, and what no good 
Christian is, I think, in the least concerned to deny, 
that the books, both of the Old and New Testanient, 
are not every where equally dear and intelligible. 
They have, like other books, a ikiixture of that 
which is easy, with that which is hard to be under- 
stood; a great deal that is plain and obvious, and some- 
what also that is obscure and difficult. Notwithstand- 
ing they were designed to contain a revelation of God's 
will to men, yet was not that revelation designed to 
parUike every where alike of the nature of its great 
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Author and Revealer, who is (in the phrase of St John) 
light y and in whom there is no darkness at ally 1 John i. 5- 

Sometimes the things spoken of are so mysterious and 
sublime, that our limited and weak apprehensions can 
hardly reach them. Sometimes the manner of speaking, 
even concerning common things, is dark and dubious. 
The apocalypse is received into the canon, together 
with the other parts of Scripture ; the sense of it has been 
much sought and searched after by pious and inquisitive 
men in all ages of the church ; and yet we have reason 
to believe, that it has never yet been thoroughly under- 
stood by any man« 

The beginning of St, John's Gospel is so far in- 
telligible, as that it plainly enough establishes the 
divinity of our Lord, and his co-eternity with God the 
Father ; but yet nobody, I think, will say, tliat the 
sense of every term in that chapter is so clear and easy, 
as that no Christian, of whatever rank or degree, can, 
upon perusing, and attentively considering the whole, 
miss the meaning of it. 

Even the discourses of our blessed Lord are some- 
what dark and intricate in some parts of them. That 
withNicodemus about regeneration, Johniii, and that with 
the men of Capernaum about eating his body and blood, 
John vi., have in them what will command and exercise 
our utmost attention. And his account of the destruc- 
tion of Jerusaleni in St. Matthew, chapter xxiv, is so 
interwoven with that of the day of judgment, that it is very 
difficult to distinguish exactly, what expressions belong 
to the one, and what to the other. 

And then, as to St. Paul in particular, his doctrines 
of justification by faith and not by works ; of election 
and reprobation ; Gal. ii.l6; his description of the strug- 
gjle between sin and the Um in the natural man, as yet un- 
assisted by grace, Rom , vii ; and his account of the spiritual 
bodt/y with which we are to rise at the last-day, 1 Cor. xv, 
are sufficient instances of the truth of St. Peter's asser- 
tion, that in him particularly are some things hard to be 
understood. 
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This truth therefore being supposed, I proceed now, 
in the 

II. Second place, to give some account, how these 
obscure passages came to have a place in Scripture: 
how it could not otherwise be but that the holy writings 
should, in some parts of them, be dark and difficulty 
even to those, who lived at the time when they were 
written, and yet more so to us, who live at this clistance 
from the age of the apostles. 

And the plain account of this matter is, that, though 
the Scripture was written by men under the immediate 
inspiration and guidance of the Hoi v Ghost ; yet were 
those men, at the time of this inspiration, left to the 
free use of their own natural faculties and powers, and 
to express themselves, every one after their particular 
fashion and manner : the Holy Ghost, though it pre- 
sided, over the minds and pens of the apostles, so far as 
to preserve them from error, yet doth not seem to have 
dictated to them, what they were to say, word by word, 
but in that to have left them, in good measure, if not 
altogether, to themselves. Which appears plainly from 
hence, in that we find the several writers of the New 
Testament always in their several proper and peculiar 
characters ; and as different in their styles^ almost^ as 
one human author is from anotlier. 

For what is left to men to express, placed only under 
an over-ruling power, which necessitates them to speak 
nothing but truth, must need be expressed, though 
always truly, yet, after the unequal imperfect manner of 
men, sometimes more darkly, and sometimes more 
clearly. I say therefore, that the apostles and evan- 
gelists, making use of their natural faculties and ways of 
speech, in committing to writing the truths delivered to 
them, it could not be expected, that they should speak 
always with the same degree of perspicuity; because no 
other writer does so. 

Further, the nature of some things they delivered 
was such, so high and heavenly, so obscure and alto- 
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gether unknown to men, that the language of men 
could not but fail under them, when they were to express 
them. They were of necessity sometimes to fall short, 
in what they said, of what they imagined and con- 
ceived ; and, for want of fit and adequate terms, to 
clothe their thoughts in unequal and improper ones. 
Particularly as to St. Paul, who had been in the third 
heaven, and there heard things unutterable ; was it to 
be expected, that, when he came down from thence, he 
should have spoke of those mysteries, after a clear and 
satisfactory manner? No, those to whom he spake, 
must have been in the third heaven too, thoroughly to 
have understood his meaning. 

It is no wonder therefore, that there should be pas- 
sages in Scripture of a doubtful and uncertain meaning, 
even to those who lived at the time when that Scripture 
was penned. It is yet less a wonder that there should 
be many more such with regard to us, who live at this 
distance from the age of the apostles. 

For consider we with ourselves, what manner of men 
the apostles were in their birth and education ; what 
country they lived in ; what language they wrote in ; 
and we shall find it rather wonderful, that there are 
so few, than that there are so many things that we are 
at a loss to understand. They were men (all except 
St Paul) meanly born and bred^ and uninstructed 
litlterly in the arts of speaking and writing. All the 
language they were masters of was purely what was 
necessary to express themselves upon the common affairs 
of life, and in matters of intercourse with men of their 
own rank and profession. When they came there- 
fore to talk of the great doctrmes of the cross, to 
preach up the astonisning truths of the Gospel ; they 
brought to be sure their old idibtisms, and plainness 
of speech alodg with them. And is it strange then, 
that die deep things of God should not always be ex- 
pressed by them in words of the greatest propriety and 
clearness ? 

The eastern manner of thinking and speaking, at 
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tiiat time especially, when the Scripture was wrote, was 
widely different from ours, who live in this ag^, and 
this quarter of the world. The language of the East 
speaks of notliing simply, but in the boldest and most 
lofty figures, and in the longest and most strained alle- 
gories. Its transitions from one thing to another are 
irregular and sadden, without the least notice given. 
Its manner of expressing things is wonderfully short and 
comprehensive, so as to leave much more to be under- * 
stood than is plainly and directly spoken. And diis 
also cannot but contribute to make the holy writings 
seem, in some parts of them, obscure to such as are 
Bsed to throw their thou^ts and their words into a quite 
different mould. 

Beyond all this, we, at this distance, cannot be exactly 
acquainted with the occasions upon which some parts bf 
Scripture were written ; which nevertheless, are the 
true and proper keys that open the meaning of them. 
We see not the frequent allusions to customs then 
known and in use. We are in the dark to many of the ' 
objections made to the apostles' doctrine, which ate 
tacitly obviated and answered by them in their epistles, 
without being mentioned. Under these, and maiiy 
other disadvantages, the holy Scriptures must needs lie, 
with regard to the obviousness of dieir sense and meah^ 
ing to us at this distance : and it .can be no blemish 
to them^ therefore, if that meaning be not alWays 
obvious. 

I might, with truths add one thing more upon this 
head, that, where the interpretation of Scripture hcis 
any difficulty, that difficulty i^ often, in good measure, 
owing to the preposterous endeavours used by some 
men to explain and clear it. The niultiplicity of com- 
tnents written upon Scripture, and the variety of all the 
possible senses of any text, started by those writers, 
have been so far from breaching the end aimed at, the 
dissipating all doubts and difficuRies, that they have cast 
a mist over many places, which of themselves were plain 
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and clear ; and have rendered some, that were really a 
little obscure, yet more unintelligible. 

Numberless volumes have been written on Scripture, 
in every age almost since it was published ; and still 
the later writers have generally striven to distinguish 
themselves from the elder, by some new guess, by 
saying somewhat that hath not been said before. And 
thus the mind of an honest inquirer is perplexed and 
confounded, and, in the midst of a thousand false mean- 
ings, easily loses sight of the true one. 

But still it will be said, that these are only rational 
accounts, how Scripture comes in some places to be 
obscure, not at all justifications of its being so. God, 
who inspired the apostles to write the holy Scripture, 
might, if he had pleased, have suggested to them the 
very words also, in which it was to be written ; and, by 
that means, have made it all clear and easy, and took 
away all occasion of doubts and disputes concerning it. 
And since he could have done so, why was it not done, 
if so be Scripture were designed for a rule of faith and 
manners ? For can a rule be too certain ? Can a man 
know too plainly what he is to do, and what he is to 
believe? 

In answer to this therefore, I shall shew, as I pro* 
posed, in the 

III. Third place, that it carries no reflection upon 

the divine goodness or wisdom, that the Scripture is not 

in every part as plain and clear, as it was possible to 

have been made. 

^ For first, the goodness of God is by no means obliged 

t to do every thing for us that is possible to be done, but 

J only that which is fitting and sufficient, in order to the 

I end it designs. Now the end proposed by God, in 

causing the Scripture to be written, is to afford us a 

(Complete rule and measure of whatever is to be believed 

or done by us. If, therefore, in all points of faith 

and practice, Scripture is sufficiently plain and dear, 
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it is as plain and clear as it need to be ; and it can be 
no reflection on the divine goodness not to have made 
it plainer. 

But now, that whatever is requisite to be believed or 
done by us, is siifficiendy evident in ScripturCi will appear 
from these two considerations. 

1. The darkness of Scripture in some particular 

J laces does not hinder its being generally plain and clear, 
ts having some things in it hard to be understood, 
implies that it has but some ; and that most things in it 
are easy to be understood, lie open and level to the 
meanest understandings. The truth is, whatever dif- 
ficulties there are in Scripture, they are few and little, 
in comparison of what is plain and intelligible there. 
Take it altogether, and it well deserves the character ; 
holy David bestows on it, Psal. cxix. 105 ; that it is | 
a lantern unto his feet and a light unto his paths : that 
the testimony of the Lord is surcy and giveth wisdom 
unto the smvpley ver. 130: that the commandment of 
the Lord is pure, and giveth light unto the eyes, Psal. 
xix. 8. And if in general, and for -the most part, 
Scripture be perspicuous and clear, we have reason to 
tbiuK there is enough of it clear to instruct us in the 
whole of our duty ; and make us sufficiently wise unto 
salvaticn. Especially since, in the 

Sd place, nothing there, that is hard to be under- 
stood, is necessary to be understood by us : and there- 
fore, whatever truth is contained in any obscure place of 
Scripture, we may satisfy ourselves, that the knowledge, 
or practice of it shall never^be required at our hands, 
upon the account of its being contained there. 

I say, upon the account of its being contained there : 
for a necessary doctrine that is delivered obscurely in 
one place, may yet be revealed clearly in another. And 
wherever it is clearly revealed, we are obliged to take 
notice of it. But whatever doctrine is contained in 
one or more obscure texts of Scripture, and no where 
else clearly expressed, is not necessary to be embraced 
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and believed by us ; nor shall we be condemned for not 
receiving it. 

The goodness of God is sufficiently justified, in pro- 
posing die Scripture as a rule of faith to us : for though 
it be not equally perspicuous and clear throughout, yet 
it is in the main, and for the most part so ; and what- 
ever is hard to be understood, is on that very account 
not necessary to be understood. But, 

Secondly, neither is there any reflection by this 
means cast on the wisdom of God. For though it 
may be said, if these hard places are not capable of 
being understood, why were they written? why were 
diey made parts of the revelation of God's will to meq, 
if we are still as much in the dark to them, as if they 
had never been revealed ; . yet to this it may, in ^this 

First place, be answered, that there is no part (d 
Scripture so obscure, as to be utterly uninteUigible. 
$t Peter says only, there are some things hardy but be 
says not, that there are any impossible to be understood. 
It is difficult indeed in some places to reach the sense 
of the inspired writers : but still it is not so difficult, but 
that it may be done, if, with care and attention, we study 
the holy Scripture ; if we free ourselves from the prie*- 
possessions and prejudices; if we take in all proper 
helps, and make use of all proper means, and, above ailf 
if we ardently beg of God the assistance of his good 
Spirit, to teach aoMl enlighten us, and lead us into all 
taruth. I say there is no difficulty so great in Scripture, 
but that by the supernatural illumina4ions of God-a 
Spirit concurring with our natural endeavours, if: is p93* 
sible to be mastered ; and therefore Gqd did pot inspire 
tiie holy writers to write any thing altoget^r fin vain apd 
to no purpose ; for nothing writteii t^ J^^ei^. is pprfeist^ 
incapable of being understood ; onfy )3ome thipfis V^ 
readier to our sidit, upon the surface ^s' it w^rq q^, tbfi 
text, and others lie deeper, and we are forced tii^refore 
(ja^ tike words of Solomon) to c% /or tbm as fgrM^d^ 
fir^jwurwr, Prov. ii. 4* But, 
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Secondly, the wisdom of God is further justified, in 
leaving these hard passages, inasmuch as there are 
several wise ends which it serves by it, and several 
weighty reasons which it has for so doing. 

He left them on purpose to humble the presumption 
and pride of man, to confound the wisdom of the u)tse of 
this world J 1 Cor. i. 19; &nd to give us an instance of 
the mighty power of God, in maUng those plain men, 
the apostles, utter such great and sublime truths, as 
those of the most improved understandings, among the 
heathens by the mere light of nature, never did, nor 
could do. 

He left them on purpose to create an awful reverence 
of mind in us towards holy truths ; which, had they been 
all easy of access, would in a littie time, have grown 
familiar, and cheap to us also. 

To secure the majesty of religion therefore he wrapped 
up some of the great mysteries of it in obscurity.— 
He made (as the Psalmist speaks) darkness his secret 
place ; his pavilion round about him mth dark waters^ 
and thick clouds to cover him, Psal. xviii. 1 1. 

Further, he left them also, to exercise our industry, 
and to engage our attention. He designed the holy book 
to be such, as that we might make it always our com- 
panion and our study : that our delight might continually 
be (as David's was) in the law of the Lordy and in that 
we might meditate day and nighty Psal. i. 2. In order to 
which, it was requisite, that the sense of every things 
every where, should not be too plain, and obvious. For 
how then could we have found always fresh matter for 
our thoughts and inquiries ? No, the treasure of divine 
knowledge was necessarily so to be hid, in these sacred 
volumes, as not soon to be exhausted ; so as contiqu* 
ally to provoke our searches, and to feed our mind with 
ever fresh discoveries ; so as that, how long soever we 
meditate upon it, we may have still room left for further 
meditations. Were all plain, were all open there^ the 
mind would quickly droop, and the attention languish, 
upon the repeated views of that, which it was so well 
acquainted with, and knew so thoroughly. 
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Again, God mixed together obscure with plain things, 
deep with common truths in Scripture, that what was 
addressed to all might be adapted to every one's capacity : 
the babes in Christ, as well as grown saints, the weak 
promiscuously, and the strong, were to read the holy 
Seripture. And therefore fit it was, that there should 
be food in it proportioned to both ; milk for the one, 
and strong meat for the other. 

Yet, further, these dark doctrines and puzzling pas- 
sages were inserted, to be the test of ingenuous, of sincere 
and well-disposed minds : to see, whether, when we 
were once satisfied that a book came from God, we 
would acquiesce in every thing contained in it, and sub- 
mit ourselves (without disputes or cavils) as well to those 
parts of it, which shocked, as to tliose which enlightened 
our minds; or whether we would not (as many have 
done) lay hold of every obscure passage to the prejudice 
of Scripture, though we had otherwise never so many 
arguments for the divine original of it ; and reject the 
authority of all that which is plain and clear there, for 
the sake of something which we do not comprehend. 

Finally, God left these obscurities in Holy Writ, on 
purpose to give us a taste and glimpse, as it were, of 
those great and glorious truths, which shall hereafter 
fully be discovered to us in another world, but which 
now arcy in some measure, hidden from our eyes ; on 
purpose to make us earnestly aspire after, and long for 
that blessed state and time, when all doubts shall be 
cleared, and the veil taken ofi* from all mysteries : when 
the book, that is now in some measure shut, shall be 
openedj and every one of the seven seals thereof loosed^ 
Rev. V. 5. When that which is perfect shall come, and 
that which is in part shall be done away, 1 Cor. xiii. 10. 
When we shall exchange, faith for sight, hope for enjoy- 
ment, reasoning for intuition, and shall not (as we do 
now) see through a glass darkly, but know even as we 
are known, ver. 12. 

To that blessed state, God of his infinite mercy bring 
us all| jl*c. 
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In which are same things hard to be understood, &c. 

S Pet. iii. 16. 

IN my former discourse I shewed you, that these words 
of St. Peter relate directly to the writings of St. Paul ; 
in which he owns, there are some things hard to be un- 
derstood ; and that they, who were unlearned and unstable, 
wrested them^ as they did the other Scriptures, to their 
own destruction. Whereby he intimates, that there are 
also in the other parts of Scripture, as well as in the 
writings of St. Paul, obscure passages, liable to be mis- 
understood, wrested and perverted by unlearned and 
unstable readers. 

I have therefore taken an occasion from hence, to 
discourse to you at large concerning the difficult parts 
of Holy Writ, so as to take in the general argument ; 
and yet to keep my eye more particularly all along, 
upon the books of the New Testament, to which St. 
Peter's words chiefly refer. 

I proposed to treat of this subject under the four foU 
lowing heads. 

I. First, by enlarging a little on the proposition, allowed 
and laid down in the text, that there are in St. Paul's 
writings, and in the odier Scriptures also, things hard to 
be understood. 

II. Secondly, by giving some account how,and for what 
reason it hath come to pass, that the Scriptures are and 
must be, in some measure, obscure ; how necessary and 
unavoidable it was, that there should be some passages 

VOL. II. I 
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in them dark and difficult even to those, who lived at 
the time when they were written, and yet more so to us, 
who live at this distance from the age of the apostles. 

III. Thirdly, by shewing you, that this carries in it no 
reflection, either uppn the goodness or wisdom of God : 
not on his goodness ; because though he has left some 
things in Holy Writ hard to be understood, yet he has 
left enough there easy and plain ; enough to inform us 
clearly of the whole compeiss of what we are bound to 
believe and to practise. Not on his wisdom ; because 
these dark parts of Holy Writ have their uses, as well 
as the clear ones ; there being many wise ends and 
weighty reasons for inserting them ; several of which I 
reckoned up to you in my last discourse. 

IV. Fourthly, and lastly, I was to raise some observa- 
tions from what hath been said; to prevent the wrong 
uses that might, and to point out the true and only use 
that ought, to be made of it. 

The two first of these heads have been fully spoken to. 
The third has been entered upon, and in some measure 
cleared ; and what remains behind of it, will fall into the 
fourth and last general head, the enlarging on which shall 
be the business of this present discourse. 

And the first thing I shall observe, from what has 
been said on this subject, shall be the folly and unreason- 
ableness of those men, who endeavoijr from the obscurity 
of some parts of Scripture, entirely to destroy the au-. 
thority of it. 

For thus they argue : the Bible, say they, is a book 
ordered by God to be written for the information of man- 
kind in what they are to believe and to do. And can 
we think that such a book from such an author, should 
have any defects in it ? Can it be imagined, that God 
would speak to man, and yet not speak so as in every 
case to be understood by him ? Is he either not able, or 
not willing to express himself clearly ? If neither of 
these can be supposed without blasphemy, how comes it 
to pass that this volume is so full of difficultiea and 
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iliysteries ; that this revelation of his will wants a yet 
further revelation^ to ^ve us a plain account of its 
meaning ? 

Thus do the tmgodfy reason toilA themselves, but not 
might, Wisd. ii. 1, &s wiU appear from these following 
considerations. 

It is a strange sort of argument, surely, that a book 
which comes from God, must have nothing in it obscure 
and hard to be understood. On the contrary, I think, 
it were much to be suspected, that such a book as this 
was not of divine authority, if it should be found to lie 
ready and open to the most ordinary apprehensions, ut 
every part and passage of it. It is dven to us, on par* 
pose to op^i to us some discovenes concerning tiie 
divine nature, its essence, and in^able perfections ; to 
inform us of mysterious truths, the secrets of heaven, hid 
from natural reason, and from former ages. And can a 
book, do we think, that speaks of these deep things of 
God, with which the natural man is utterly unacquainted, 
speak so as not to ^ve us the least trouble in understand- 
ing it ? Can that, like which our eyes never saw, nor our 
ears heard, nor hath it entered irUo the heart to conceiBe 
any thing before, 1 Cor. ii. 9; be told us in words as 
easy to be apprehended, as those by which we express 
the most common things, that we every day converse 
with ? It is not so when we first set ourselves to learn 
any human art or science. The terms, the principles, 
the propositions of it are all at first sight strange and 
uncouth, and make no bright impression upon the mind. 
They amaze, they puzzle, but they do not enlighten us ; 
till, by repeated views, we have made them familiar and 
easy to us. And why then should we expect that divine 
mysteries, and the tWngs of another world should more 
easily be taught and learnt, than human arts and 
sciences? The obscurity of the subject, whatever it be, 
must needs cause a proportionable obscurity in the ex- 
pression of it ; and no wonder then, if Scripture be dark 
in some places, where it speaks of things so remote fvom 
human knowledge and apprehension. 

I 2 
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Dark it must needs be, unless God, who miraculously 
enlightened the minds of the prophets and apostles, when 
they were to write it, should miraculously also open the 
understanding of every one that comes to read it. So 
that the difficulties occurring in some passages of a 
divine revelation, are so far from being an argument 
against its coming from God, that, on die contrary, it 
were not reasonable to think it to be a divine revelation, 
if there were nothing abstruse and difficult in it. 

Should it be further objected, that the design of Scrip- 
ture is, to reveal God s nature and will to mankind, to be 
a sure guide, and an easy rule of our belief and practice ; — 
and it ought therefore, in order to the attainment of this 
end, to be in every respect plain and clear ; for to no 
purpose would it be given us by God as a guide and a 
rule, if it be obscurely and doubtfully expressed ; — 

To this the answer is ready : that the Scripture, being 
intended by God, as a rule of faith and manners, must 
needs be, and certainly is, so far clear, as to reach the 
end it is intended for ; so far as to enlighten our minds 
in all necessary saving truths, and to afford us, in plain 
intelli^ble terms, all that knowledge, that is requisite to 
carry us to heaven. And thus far we affirm the Scrip- 
ture to be clear and easy. But it follows not, that 
it ought, on this account, to be plain and clear in every 
part and passage of it. If there be enough in it easy to 
be apprehended, it sufficiently answers the end for which 
it was designed, though there be some things in it which 
are not so. And therefore the objection fails in this, that 
it supposes Scripture to be written perfectly for this 
end, and for no other, — the affording us an easy, familiar 
rule of faith and manners. This indeed was the chief, 
but it was not the only end, proposed in writing it. 

Besides this, it was intended (as you have heard) so 
to be written, as to humble the pride of men, and con- 
found the wisdom of the wise ; so as to try our probity, 
and to exercise our strictest attention, and to employ our 
industry ; so as to create a reverence and awe in us of 
the divine Revealer ; and to give us an instance of the 
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mighty power of God^ in making those plain men, the 
apostles, utter such great and sublime truths^ as those 
of the most improved understandings among the heatheD, 
by the mere light of nature, never did nor could do. In 
a wordy so as to give us a light taste and glimpse only 
of those truths, that were fully to be revealed to us in 
another world; and, by that means, to make us the 
more eamesdy reach out our thoughts to, aspire after, 
and long for, the future and full enjoyment of them. 
And, in order to attain these ends, it was fit and re- 
quisite that some parts of it should be involved in 
obscurity; as I discoursed to you the last oppor-* 
tunity. And, therefore, it must not be argued that the 
written word of God, being designed for a rule of ftuth 
and action, must be perspicuous throughout; because 
there were other ends besides this, to which some parts 
of it were designed; and to the attaining which, the 
dark and difficult places in Holy Writ contribute as 
much, as the plain and most intelligible passages do, to- 
wards building us up in those doctrines that are necessary 
to salvation. 

But then it is further objected, that this way of ac- 
counting for the obscurity of Holy Writ in some thiogi 
supposeth it to be evident in all things necessary to siu- 
vation : a supposition which will not easily be granted 
by those we have to deal with. For, say they, are not 
the doctrines of the divinity of Christ, and the Holy 
Ghost, and those of the same rank with these, necessary 
to salvation ? And yet th^y are not plainly and clearly 
contained in Scripture ; for then reasonable men, upofi 
reading Scripture, could not have doubted whether they 
were contained there or not ; much less in good earnest 
believed that they were not contained there. 
Now the true account of this matter is this : 
First, it is not pretended, that these doctrines are 
plainly contained in every text of Scripture which speaks 
of them ; but only that in some one text or more they 
are proposed to us convincingly, and clearly ; and if -a- 
truth be once delivered so clearly, as to leave no doubt, 
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k is the same thing to ug, who acknowledge the divine 
aatbority of eM parts of Scripture^ as if it were many 
times there repeated. For example, were there no 
odier text for tlie proof of the doctrine of the holy 
Trinity, in the sense, in which the church of God hath 
always professed to believe it, but that only where our 
Saviour commands his disciples to baptise in the name ef 
the Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost, Matt, xxviii. 
19 ; or that where St. John speaks of the Three Wit- 
nesses in heaven, 1 John v. 7 ; either of these texts would 
be sufficient to make that doctrine an evident part of 
Scripture, though in all the other passages usually pro- 
duced for it, it should be allowed to be expressed obscurely. 

Again, neither is it pretended, that these doctrines are 
any where, throughout the whole Bible, expressed with 
the utmost degree of evidence and clearness, which 
words are any ways possibly capable of: but only that 
they are so expressed, that an honest impartial mind 
cannot well miss the sense of them. It might have 
ihsea said, indeed, in so many words, that Christ, and 
tne Holy Spirit, were, from all eternity, distinct from 
the Father, and, together with him, one God blessed 
fpr ever ; and equally the objects of our religious wor^- 
skip and service. But though this be not said there 
in 80 many terms, it is said however in such, as an 
unbiassed well-meaning man cannot mistake ; and he that 
is not so^ though it should have been said in these very 
termSi would perhaps have found a way to have mis- 

Len, or rather trilftilly to have perverted the sense of 




The truth is, God tiever designed to give us an account 
of tbe mysteries of Christianity in expressions every way 
so bright and clears as should prevent M |3olssible wr^- 
ings and miiseonstructions. For this )had been to do too 
ffi^t force to our assent, winch ought to be free andvo- 
uHrtary. This had been to rob us of the rewards due to 
b^eyiag, and to take away tbs proper test and tried of 
siD^De and ingenuous minds. 

S^des, h»d all pdints of doctrine beisn deliver^ with 
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such a degree of exactness, been so minutely explained, 
so strictly and cautiously guarded on all sides, as to shut 
out the possibility of any mistaken meaning, the Bible 
had been too voluminous, and too subtle a book for conw 
mon use. And though to some few dbtinguishing heads, 
it might have given better satisfaction, yet to the most, 
tfiat is, to the unlettered part of mankind, it would have 
been ten thnes more obscure and untelligible, than even 
now it is represented to be. So that upon the whole, it 
was extremely fit and proper, that these doctrines should 
be delivered with that degree of clearness, as to be easily 
understood ; not so, as to be perfectly incapable of being 
misunderstood. It was requisite, that they should be 
asserted shortly and plainly, not that they should be 
fenced about with all those nice distinctions, which could 
any way guard them from the attempts of the most cap- 
tious and unreasonable. 

And with this degree of clearness we affirm, that all 
necessary truths are delivered in Scripture, i. e., with 
such a degree of clearness, as is necessary. Nor does it 
weaken the strength of this assertion, to say, that the 
sense of those passages in Scripture, which we think 
plain to this purpose, is disputed by some, and abso*- 
lutely denied by others ; and therefore is not so plain as 
we imagine. For at this rate, there would, perhaps, be 
never a plain text left in the whole book of God. Since 
what text almost is there, that has not been the subject 
of different interpretations and opinions ? 

There is scarce any thing so absurd, says an ancient, 
in nature or morality, but S9me philosopher or other has 
held it. And there is scarce any thing so extravagant in 
divinity (may we say) but that some obstinate, opinion- 
ative man or other has maintained it, and made a wretch- 
ed shift to countenance his opinion by the authority of 
Scripture, miserably wrested and perverted to his pur- 
pose. But what then ? This makes no more against the 
perspicuity of the holy writings, in all necessary doc- 
trines, than the wild opinion of that old philosopher, 
who affirmed snow to be black, disproves the clcarticss 
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and certainty of those informationsy which proceed from 
the senses. 

Let not a man therefore say, that the Scripture is not 
plain in those things, in which we pretend it is, because 
in those very things the church of God hath understood 
it one way, and Arius, Socinus, or some such broacher 
of heresy, another. For this proves nothing, but that 
there have been men hardy enough to deny somewhat, 
which all the world before them allowed : but it is by no 
means an argument of the obscurity of Scripture ex- 
pression, unless we could know certainly, that these men 
were honest and upright in their searches, acted with no 
by-designs, had no vain end, which they proposed to 
themselves, of heading a party, or baffling received 
opinions; came to search these books without bias, pre- 
judice, or any pre-engagements to some opinions of their 
own, which they were willing and resolved to find there. 
Without all this, and a great deal more, be proved, 
(which indeed is not capable of proof,) the Scriptures 
may be clear, though men of clear reason in other things 
do not, or will not, understand them. 

Well then, the obscurity of Scripture carries no objec- 
tion at all in it, either against the goodness or wisdom of 
God ; for in all things necessary to be understood, it is 
obvious and plain ; and in what is unnecessary to be un- 
derstood, there are many good and wise reasons, why 
it should not be plain. In the mean time, let those, who 
! reject Scripture, be pleased to find us out a system of 
: religion delivered by God, without any of these difficul- 
' ties in it. We desire no more of them, but to leave us 
in possession of our Bibles, till they can shew us a 
clearer 'revelation, and more worthy of the divine Re- 
vealer. 

If to this they shall say (as many in our own times do 
say) what need of any revelation at all ? reason is clear, 
and by that we may guide ourselves ; Grod has implanted 
a light in every one, sufiicient to shew him the way to 
heaven : We must ask them, whether natural religion 
speaks so plainly in any one point of religion,, but that 
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some perverse man or other has contradicted it ? And theui 
by their own rule concerning the obscurity of Scfiptore^ 
that point is not plain from reason^ because rational think- 
ing men have denied its plainness ; so that a man, who 
on the account of the obscurity of Holy Writ, shall pre-' 
tend to reject the christian religion, and turn deist, must, 
upon the same account, reject deism too, and turn 
atheist. For there are a great many things in the notion 
of a God, and of that worship which natural religion 
directs us to pay him, that he can never satisfy himself 
about, nor thoroughly understand. Nay, he must not 
stay at atheism neither, for the very same reason ; since 
no system of that kind can be contrived, which is not, in 
many parts of it, obscure and unintelligible. A great 
instance of which we have in the writings of that modem 
atheist, Spinosa. In a word, he must be nothing, be* 
lieve nothing, be of no opinion, but live uhder an indif- 
ference to all truths and falsehoods, in a pendulous state 
of mind ; necessitated to act continually in order to some 
end supposed to be true, and yet doubting, whether there 
be any such thing as truth, or no ; living under all the 
agonies and torments of a rooted scepticism. 

Thus have I considered largely, and in some measure 
endeavoured to remove the first ill use that is made of 
the doctrine of the text, by those perverse and unreason- 
able men, who take an advantage from the confessed ob« 
scurity of some parts of Scripture, to dispute the autho* 
rity of it. 

I now hasten to mention some other ill uses that 
are made of what is owned here in the text, that there 
are in the inspired writings things hard to be under^ 
stood. 

And indeed, after what has been already discoursed, 
I need do little more than mention them ; for to repre- 
sent them, will be to disprove them. 

Secondly, therefore, I observe, that it folfows not 
from thence, as the Romanists would infer, that, because 
of these obscure passages in Scripture, there is absolute 
need of a wpreme judge m controversies, who should 
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deteritiifife the sense of every text, and, among many 
firise mMDHigs of it, infallibly guide us into the only 
tUM OM. I say, it by no means follows from hence, that 
such a judge is necessary, for this plain reason : because^ 
as we have beard, tione of those points, that are any 
ways obscure and doubtfal, are necessary to be deter- 
nuned. In these every man may abound in his own 
sense, and have his own opinions to himself; and if he 
does but maintain those opinions with sobriety and 
modesty, without rending the unity, or disturbing the 
peace of the church, though he may be under an 
error, yet that error shall not be rigorously imputed to 
I him. 

Much less does it follow from hence, 

Thirdly, that because of these obscurities in Scrip- 
ture, therefore the book itself should be taken out of the 
podple's hadds^ For though there are some things in it 
hard to be understood, yet many, nay most things there 
are easy to be understood, as that very expression in St. 
Peter intimates. And how unreasonable therefore is it, 
to make some dark passages in Holy Writ a pretence oif 
locking up all at once, without distinction, from the ge- 
neraii^ of Christians ; because there are a few things 
tiiere^ which they cannot understand, therefore to let 
them understand nothing ' at all ! And this is so much 
ibt harder, because (as we have heard) all that is neces- 
sary to be understood, is evidently contained in Scrip- 
ture. So that to deprive a man of that which he cad 
widerBtand, and which also it is necessary he should un- 
derstand, for the sake of somewhat contained in the same 
liook> i^ich he cannot understand, and which it is no 
matter whether he doth understand or no, is an unreason- 
able {Hece of cruelty. 

I will be bold to say, &at, upon the same grounds, 
that the Roman church denies the people the liberty of 
leading Scripture, she might have debarred them also 
of tije privilege erf our Saviour's conversation, while he 
liv«d upcm ^rth. For there were several things in the 
Mune of his instructions, hard to be wnder^tood; and 
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therefore^ for feair of misinterpreting those things, it vfm 
convenient, might she have said^ that all ignorant^ un* 
skilful men should utterly abstain from his company* 
But our Saviour did not deter the common people from 
approaching him» because now and then he spake a dark 
parable. And therefore neither ought they to be with- 
held from reading his Gospel^ though there be some 
hard things there, which, perhaps^ fhey will read with- 
out understanding* 

But fourthly, and lastly, these ill uses of the dottriM 
of the text being removed, the truest, and most proper 
use we can make of it, is, from a sense of these things 
hard to be u7iderstood in Scripture^ to form ourselves intd 
a de^p humility, alld lowliness of mind, in the perusing 
them ; to read that sacred volume) with a wise jealousy^ 
and a wary distrust of our own selves ; not with a cod^^ 
ceited opinion of our own gifts and parts, as if we alotie 
were able to fathom all deptihs, and to grasp all mysteries. 
Except ye receive my Gospel as a little chUd, said our 
Saviour, ye cannot enter into the kingdom of heaven. 
Mark x. 1 5. And except ye read my Gospel, as a little 
child, may he be as well supposed to say, with such an 
humble and teachable temper, with such a freedom from 
vanity, prepossession, and prejudice, as belongs to that 
infant state, ye cannot enter into the deep things of it ; 
those things which are expressly said to be revealed to 
babes, but hidden from the wise^ Matt. xi. 25. 

Let us therefore weigh and consider what we read as 
well as we can ; but let us not too much indulge our 
private reasonings upon, and fanciful expositions of, 
Scripture. When we stick any where, let us modestly 
consult those who should know better than we, and 
whose particular business it is to understand and explain 
this sacred volume. Let us inquire what has been the 
interpretation generally received in the church of Christ 
in the purest ages of it. Or, if that be hard to come 
at, what is the opinion of our own church, that particular 
member of the mystical body of Christ, into which it 
has pleased the divine Providence to engnift us. When 
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we have found it, let us resolve not lightly to vary from 
it ; not without strong reasons, and clear convictions to 
the contrary ; and even then to do it with modesty, and 
be content to enjoy our own private opinions, without 
endeavouring to make proselytes, or troubling the peace 
of the church, for the sake of them. Let us pay a due 
deference, though not a blind obedience, to so great an 
authority. And let us not reverence her decisions only, 
but make use of her admirable words also, which she 
puts into the mouth of every one, who desires to grow 
in the knowledge of Scripture. 

** Blessed Lord, who hast caused all holy Scripture to 
be written for our learning, grant, that we may in such 
wise hear them, read, mark, learn, and inwardly digest 
them ; that by patience and comfort of thy holy word, we 
may embrace, and ever hold fast, the blessed hope of 
everlasting life, which thou hast given us through Jesus 
Christ our Lord." »- 
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THIRD 

SERMON 



ON THE SAME SUBJECT. 



Which they that are unlearned, and unstable wrest, as they 
do also the other Scriptures, unto their own destrucfjum. 
—2 Pet. iii. \6. 

rROM the former part of the verse, I have already 
taken occasion to discourse to you largely concerning 
the obscurity of Holy Writ. In the latter part of i^ 
which I have proposed now to handle, St. Peter gives us 
an account of the ill impressions that these difficult parts 
of Scripture make often on the minds of weak Christians; 
tliey are uyrested by them (he tells us) to their own d^- 
struction. 

By unlearned men, the apostle means not such as 
wanted that which we commonly call learning, but such 
as were not well skilled in divine things : by unstable^ 
such as, not being well grounded in the faith, were, upon 
that account, easy to be drawn aside into pernicious opi- 
nions and destructive errors. Such, he says, as these, 
wresty i. e., misunderstand, misapply, and pervert the 
writings of St. Paul, and the other Scriptures : and thi9 
they do, to their own destruction : that is, to their eternal 
ruin in another world. So that the meaning of this 
whole passage is, that some men, hot being firmly rooted 
and grounded in the true faith of Christ, and being by 
consequence of an uncertain and wavering judgment in 
matters of religion, were apt to make an ill use of tho 
difficult places of Scripture, and to turn them to such a 
sen^e as destroyed Christianity ; and such therefore as 
could not but end in the destruction of those who assert« 
ed and maintained it. 

This at first sight perhaps may seem an hard saying. 
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What ! will some men say, shall a man be ruined eter- 
nally for a misunderstood pbce of Scripture ? Shall they 
who own the divine authority of the Holy Writ (as it is 
plain these persons did) an4 ^o fire studious to know 
and embrace the true sense of it every where, if in 
some obscure passages they should mistake it, be an- 
swerable for that mistake, at the hazard of their salva- 
tion? 

Better, at tbi3 l[^t^> had k been, tlia( the Bible shoulfl 
never have beep g^ven men, if it be so very £0^ a thing 
to make a wrong exposition, even of the mo3t doiibtful 
and intricate parts of it. 

I shall endeavour to give an answer to this complaint, 
by slating th^ just bounds, and shewing the great rea* 
sonablraesp of St. Peter's assertion; and shall then 
make use of the truth of the text, thus explained and 
justified, in some observations and inferences, that it will 
afford us. 

In order to state the bounds of the assertion, it mil 
be fit to consider, more particularly, 

I. First, what is strictly to be understood here by 
wresting of Scripture. 

II. Secondly, what kind of passages in Scripture they 
were, that are said to have been thus wrested. 

I. As to the first of these, it must be consid^^ed 
that, to wrest Scripture, doth, in strictness of speech, 
signify, not only to misinterpret and misunderstand it, 
out of weakness and ignorance, as any Christian may 
blamelessly do, but with some degree of perversity and 
wilfulness to force an unnatural and false construction 
upon it, in order to make it fall in with our corrupt opi- 
nions and prejudices, which we have beforehand enter** 
tmned, and resolved not to part with. Thus much is 
intimated by the original word rg^^^Sy, which signifies, 
either to detort or turn away, or to torment, and put to 
the question. In the first of these senses, when apj^ied 
to Scripture, it implies, that these wresters of it bent and 
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warped the straigbt Uoe qnd measure of their duty, on 
purpose to make it suit with their own crooked opioiona^ 
In the second (which comes to much the same,) that ibiey 
did as it were torment and vex it, till it spake accondiag 
to their minds. 

II. Secondly, we are to observe, what kind of pas* 
sages in Scripture they were, which these men are said 
to have wrested. They were such as were hard to be 
understood, (so the preceding words speak), and such as 
for that very reason, there was no necessity that they 
should understand ; and yet these men would pretend to 
understand them, and to be very positive also, and pe« 
remptory in their opinions concerning them. Further it 
appears, that these places treated not of slight indiffkent 
points of doctrine, but of such as were of the utmoet 
concern and moment ; such as were the foundations of 
the Christian faith, and the very pillars that supported 
the whole frame of religion. I say, it appears that 
they treated of such points as these, from the foregping 
parts of this chapter, where St. Peter discourses of the 
day of judgment, of its certainty, and of the wise 
reasons for which God was pleased to delay it; and 
represents some men as scoffing at these doctrines, and 
saying, where is the promise of his coming ? For sineo 
the fathers fell asleep j all things continue as they were, 
ver. 4. To couvince these scoffers he urges the autho- 
rity of St. Paul to them ; who in his epistles had 
maintained the same assertions, not always however 
expressed with such a degree of evidence and clearness, 
as might be thought necessary to prevent all mistakes 
from whence ill men had taken an occasion to abuse his 
words to a quite different sense, and to pervert his 
meaning. So that the points of doctrine, to which 
these wrested texts referred, were grc^t and fundamental 
ones : and which it was of the last importance to be 
rightly instructed in. And to this we may add also a 

Third remark, that this forced interpretation of 
obscure passages was in opposition to other plain and 
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evident texts. For since (as I have already discoursed 
to you) there is no point of moment, but what is some- 
wb&pe or other plainly and perspicuously delivered in 
Scripture, and since these wrested places of Scripture, 
which St. Peter speaks of, related, as you have heard, 
to points of moment ; it follows, that they who wrested 
diem, did it in contradiction to other plain and perspi- 
cuous parts of Holy Writ. 

The full import of the text, therefore, under these 
several explications, will be, that they who, being misled 
by pride and vanity, or any other lust and passion, per- 
verted the sense of Scripture, in order to make it suit 
with their own wicked practices, or justify their ill 
opinions ; who vexed and tortured texts, in order to 
make them speak such language as was for their purpose ; 
who did this in passages very hard to be understood, 
and therefore not necessary to be understood, and in 
points of doctrine which were of the utmost concern 
and importance, and interpreted these passages, in rela- 
tion to these points, quite contrary to other plain and 
express places of Scripture ; these men, I say, are very 
justly and reasonably said, to have wrested the Scriptures 
to their own destrtiction. For surgly there was such ^ 
complication of insincerity, pride, and obstinacy in 
this manner of wresting Scripture, as deserved such a 
condemnation. 

And therefore to that question, shall a man be eter- 
nally ruined for a misunderstood place of Scripture? 
We answer, yes, doubtless, under those circumstances 
which we have before explained, if it be a fundamental 
point, about which he is mistaken, and be much his own 
fault that he is mistaken. 

A misunderstood place of Scripture may overthrow 
one of the prime articles of faith, which God has made 
necessary to be believed in order to salvation : or it may 
destroy the morality of the Gospel, by introducing a 
loose opinion concerning life and manners. By wrest- 
ing one single passage of Holy Writ, a man may either 
d^iuy the l2rA who bought hm, 2 Pet. i. 1 ; or turn the 
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grace of Ood into lascivioumess^ Jude 4. And he that 
does either of these, caonot be said to be severdy dealt 
with, though he be cut off from the mercies of the' 
Gospel. For a life led in opposition to the plain prac- 
tical rules of Christianity, or without that faith which 
Christianity requires,^ are either of them a sufficient 
cause of our condemnation. And therefore such a 
wilful wresting of Scripture, as occasions either of these, 
must, in its consequence, be damnable, and excuse God, 
in pronouncing this sentence, from all manner of seve- 
rity or rigour in his dealings with us. This is the 
account of the true meaning of St. Peter s assertion 
of the text, and of the justness also, and reasonableness 
of it. Which points being thus stated and cleared, I 
come now, as I proposed, to make use of them, in some 
observations and inferences that they afford us. And, 

First, it may be observed, that the Scriptures were 
perverted, and turned by ill men to ill purposes, in the 
times of the aposdes themselves; that they wei^ no 
sooner written but they were wrested. From whence 
we may learn these two things. 

First, that if this happened in the apostles' day, 
then well might it happen in after-times ; especially in 
this age which is at so* great a distance from the time of 
the apostles' writing. We may cease to wonder, how it 
has come to pass, mat so many controversies have been 
started about the sense of Scripture, that it has been 
urged to so many wrong and different purposes, and 
brought to support and countenance so many heretical 
opinions in latter days, when we find that during the 
lives of St. Paul and St. Peter themselves, it wiis thus 
insincerely and unfairly dealt with. The ink was hardly 
dry, which fell from the apostles' pens, but men began 
to dispute about the words that were wrote in it; to 
misconstrue and misapply them, every one to such 
doctrines as pleased him best; and: to draw from the 
inspired writings things destructive of £uth and salvation, 
in the &ce.of the inspired authors of them, without 
asking, or at least, without taking their opinions in the 

VOL. II. K 
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point ; who surely had been the properest men to hare 
given an account of their own meaning. And if these 
tilings were so ^ben, what wonder is it, if ever since, 
and especially now, in the^e dregs of time, there be 
wBful men found, who wiU oppose their own vain 
fimcies and novelties to the general seme of the whole 
body of Christians, and not aubnut themselves, to such 
a concurrent testimony in the expositi(Mi of Scripture, 
as, though of the utmost moment towards determin* 
ing our assent, yet ftdls far short of infallibility and 
inspiration. 

Fiom the same observation also we may learn, in the 
Second place, that an unerring expounder of Scrip- 
ture is not so useful and tiecessary, as some men would 
make us believe it is ; because if there were such an 
one, and he were known and acknowledged to be such 
by all men, yet would not that secure all mea from mis- 
kiterpretmg Scripture, as is plain from the instance of 
thft text. The aposdes were certainly unexceptionable 
interpreters of their own writings, and infallible judges 
of all controversies that could arise from them ; and 
yet, notwithstanding this, their writings were in their 
own time perverted, to countenance erroneous and here- 
tical doctrines; and so doubtless would they be now, 
though there were an infallible judge upon earth still. 
And vain therefore is the pretence of our adversaries 
of the church of Rome, that such an infallible judge 
18 necessary, to assure us of the true sense of Scripture, 
and put an end to all controversies concerning it ; since 
plain it is, that, when there was suob an infallible judge, 
he did not put an end to all controversies of this kind : 
there were still a great many proud, pertinacious, and 
cpodionalive men left, that wqnld not be concluded by* 

Now, i£ the infierring the h^fttisity of God's acting 
m such OjT such a mniner, from the convenience than 
would redound to mankind . from his so acting, be oa 
wry good argument in divinity, even when ^t conve** 
nianee is alloi^ ; what kind of argument ni«st thaV be^ 
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which would prove the necessity of an infallible judge, 
from the great expedience of it towatds determining all 
controversies, when even that expedience itself (as We 
have seen) wants to be proved ? 

But to gd on. We may observe from St. Peter's 
assertion in the text. 

Secondly, what temper of mind, what precautions, 
what degree of knowledge ate requisite, in order to 
make our inquiries into die obscure parts of Scripture 
innocent and useful to us. It is plain that this is an 
attempt of some hazard, and that it may happen to cost 
us ilear, as it did those in the text, if we do not fitly 
prepare and guard our minds against the danger of it. 
Which may be done, if we manage our searches of this 
kind by these following rules and directions. 

First, we must take care that the end we propose to 
ourselves in these inquiries be good and laudable. 
They must not be entered upon out of mere curiosity 
and wantonness, not out of a vain and fruitless desire of 
knowledge, nor out of a design of being more skilful 
and learned than other men, and of appearing to under- 
stand every thing ; but the end of all our searches in 
this case ousht to be, that we may improve in the skill 
of those divine truths which were on purpose committed 
to writing, that there might be matter in Holy Writ, fit 
always to employ our repeated meditations, and to 
exercise our strictest attention : that we may, by such 
searches, gain to ourselves higher and more enlarged 
apprehensions of God, a truer and clearer sense of the 
deep wisdom of all his mysterious dispensations ; and 
may thus raise up our minds into greater degrees of holy 
admiration, i^verence, and awe. 

We mudt intend to qualify ourselves by these searches 
for the removing the objections raited by those ^ho 
are no friends to Scripture, for the justifying the 
darkest, as well as the brightest parts of it, and makihg 
oat to fair unprejudiced men the beautiful harmotiy <n 
all ibe difiRsrent, but agreeing branches of thd divihd 
revdation. 

K S 
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Secondly, we must come to this work as with a 
right intention, so with a mind rightly disjX)sed and 
qualified to pursue that intention ; not presimiing on our 
own strength, not with an high opinion and, conceit of, 
our particular gifts, abilities, or advantages, as if we 
alone were able to clear up all difficulties, and to go to 
the bottom of all mysteries, and that nothing were too 
hard for us. This is not a temper of mind, either 
naturally fitted for such a work, or which God delights 
to bless with supernatural assistances and discoveries. 
No, if ever we hope to make our inquiries of this kind 
successful and profitable to us, we must be sure to con-, 
duct them with great modesty, with a becoming diffi- 
dence and distrust of ourselves, humbly and . chiefly 
relying upon God for his gracious help and assistance; 
and in order to it, putting up frequent and fervent peti- 
tions to that good Spirit, which indited the Holy Scrip- 
tures, that he would please to enlighten us with the 
knowledge of all the deep mysteries contained there- 
It is humility and devotion that principally qualify us 
for such searches as these ; and will do more by them- 
selves towards giving a man a true understanding of 
Scripture, than all the gifts and parts in the world will 
do when separated from them. For it is true in this 
instance, as well as in many others, that God resisteth 
the proudy and giveth grace to the lowly ^ James iv. 6. 

And as a good way to keep alive and improve this 
humility of mind in us, let us be sure, 

Sdly, in our searches of this kind, ever to carry this 
truth along with us (a truth I have largely explained, 
and proved to. you in a former discourse), that there is 
no place of Holy Writ hard to be understood, that is. 
needful to be understood by us. If we maintain this 
reflection constantly upon our minds, it will teach us not 
to lay too great stress upon these difficulties, nor to 
employ too much of our timtf^upon them, so as. to be 
in the least taken off from . considering what is more 
plain and profitable in Scripture, what can more easily 
and usefully be understood; and is indeed more.qe<:jessary 
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to be understood by us. Some men pore so much, and 
so long, upon passages of a disputed meaning, as if they 
thought it indispensably requisite to deternjine themselves 
of one side or other of the question ; as if the whole of 
reUgion were concerned in such difficult inquiries ; in* a 
are so busy in opening and explaining hard j^hice.-, i' . f 
they forget to meditate upon plain oiu^s, cUkI to gow.n 
their lives under a lively and vig()n>us bonse of the 
doctrines contained in tliem : which is doing just as the 
Pharisees did ; tithing mint and rue^ and all manner 
of herbs ; and passing over judgment and the love of 
God, Luke xi. 42. Whereas (as our Saviour in that 
case decides) these ought they to have done, and not to 
have left the other undone. A due reflection therefore 
upon this truth, that the understanding the obscure 
places of Scripture, is not a thing strictly required of 
us, or needful for us, will be of use to moderate our too 
great eagerness in the pursuit of such kind of know- 
ledge : to render us less impatient and uneasy under 
what we do not understand of it, and less positive and 
dogmatical in what we do. And thus the two greatest 
temptations towards perverting Scripture will be removed, 
an excessive cuiiojsity in searches of this kind, and an 
over-weening fondness for our own private interpretations 
and opinions. 

4thly, if wc would not wrest the hard places in 
Scripture, we must be sure to make that an inviolable 
rule and law to ourselves, never to expound them so as 
to oppose perspicuous and clear ones ; but so to order 
our interpretation of doubtful points, as to make them 
fall in with the clear and intelligible parts of the same 
revelation; so as together with them to make up one 
complete body of truths, perfectly agreeing with each 
other. 

The best way of knowing whether a line be crooked 
or not, is to apply it to one that is confessedly straight ; 
and the surest way of not erring in obscure passages, 
is to make plain texts the measure and judge of Xhem^ 
The greatest part of the abuses and misinterpretatioiis 
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of Scripture have arisen from a contrary management ; 
ftom men's giving obscure texts a new and particular 
sense of their own first, and then growing fond of that 
invention afterwards, and resolving to bring all the 
plainest passages in Scripture, whether they will or no, to 
countenance and comply with it. 

That we may carry ourselves after a quite different 
manner in our searches, it is fit for us to observe, 

5thly and lastly, that the safest and securest way of 
looking into these Suervoijra of St. Paul, and the other 
holy writers, is, to postpone the consideration, of them, 
till we have mastered what is sure and easy in Scripture, 
till we have rooted and grounded ourselves in those 
points of doctrine that lie obvious and open; and when 
we have done that, there will be no danger of looking 
into any thing else, let it be never so hard, and never so 
obscure. For either we shall hit upon the right inter- 
pretation of it ; or if we do not, the wrong one shall 
not hurt us. A man that holds all that is plainly con- 
tained in Scripture, and all that is necessary to be held 
by him, may in that which is not plain, and not neces- 
sary, innocently abound in his own sense. For though 
he should in these matters mistake in his opinions, and 
mistake the sense of Scripture, upon which he grounds 
those opinions; yet those mistakes cannot be fatal, 
because not fundamental. He can never maintain 
any thing directly repugnant to the catholic faith, and 
evidently destructive of it; and while he does not, he 
may maintain what else he pleases ; and so he does it 
with sobriety and modesty, and a due deference to the 
opinion of those, who have a right to be listened to in 
these things, his error (if it be one) shall never prove 
dangerous or be imputed to him. And this remark is 
what is plainly suggested to us by the words of the 
text, where St. Peter tells us, that those which wrested 
fhe^ hard places in St. Paul's writings, and the other 
Scriptures, were tlie unlearned and unstable that is (as 
I told you) those who, being not well grounded in tiie 
nSlh^ were easy to be drawn aside into pernicious 
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opinions and destructive errors. ''From whente it fol- 
lowsy that the best way to secure ourselves from thus 
perverting what is obscure in Scripture is, first, to render 
ourselves learned and stable in what is plain; and 
fixing that as our centre, from whence we are not to be 
removed, we may extend our thoughts and opinions 
to what circumference we please. That faith which 
we keep pure and undefil^ in fundamentals, shall 
either enable us to find out those truths of lesser 
moment, that perfectly agree with it, or shall excuse us 
before God, if we should miss of them. There will be 
a probability from hence of our understanding obscure 
texts rightly ; or if we do not, yet there will be a cer- 
tainty of our not incurring tiie guilt of ^^ wresting Scripture 
to our own destruction." 

Thus have I despatched the second general observa- 
tion, which I raised from the text, viz., to consider from 
thence what temper and qualifications of mind, what 
precaution and degrees of knowledge are requisite, in 
order to make our inquiries into the obscure parts ot 
Holy Writ innocent and useful to us. 

I might observe also from hence, in the 

3d place, that if perverting obscure fmssages of 
Scripture be a thing in itself damnable, as St. Peter 
assures us it is ; how much more certainly damnable is 
it to pervert plain ones ? And then infer, 

4thly, and lastly also, that if such a sentence be 
pronounced upon those, who wrest Scripture ; theii 
surely a much higher degree of punishment is reserved 
for those who affront and ridicule it. But because the 
first of these points has beea already in some measure 
intimated in the preceding discourse, and there occa- 
sionally explained ; and because the second is of too 
extensive and concerning a nature to be now considered ; 
I shall therefore at present insist upon neither of them. 
They may perhaps employ our reflections on some other 
O|)|)ortunity. 
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A DISCOURSE ON RELIGIOUS SINCERITY, WHEREIN THE 
TRUE MARKS AND TESTS OF IT ARE FULLY SET FORTH. 

Examine yourselves ^ whether ye be in the faith ; prove 
your own selves. — 2 Corinth, xiii. 5. 

1 HERE are three sef eral ranks and orders of men, 
into which those that name the name of Christ, 2 Tim. ii. 
159 And profess his religion, may be divided. Some have 
nothing more than the mere name and profession of 
Christianity, for in their works they deny it; being 
alienated from the life of Christ, Ephes. iv. 1 8, and pay- 
ing no manner of obedience to his laws j but living in 
the open and avowed practice of all kinds of pollution. 
Others there are who as manifestly adorn the doctrine 
they embrace, and live up to the rule which they pro- 
fess so fiur as human infirmity will suffer them. . They 
have by the grace of God concurring with their sincere 
endeavours, subdued the power of their corrupt lusts 
and affections, so that little or no disturbance doth from 
thence arise to them ; but they go on in the paths of 
virtue, and the duties of piety, evenly and regularly ; 
glorifying God, and benefiting men, and shining more 
and more unto a perfect day, Prov. iv. 18. And to each 
of these the state and condition of their own souls is known 
certainly and clearly. A strong conviction of guilt terrifies 
the one, without any offer of excuse, or hope of pardon ; 
and the conscience of the other bears witness to their 
uprightness, without doubts, oir misgivings. Between these 
there is a middle state of men, who are neither notori- 
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ously evil, nor yet remarkably virtuous ; neither entirely 
given over to work wickedness, nor^et thoroughly con- 
brmed in goodness ; but in a doubtnil uncertain way of 
living, and thinking ; sometimes standing firm in virtue, 
and sometimes failing ; sometimes sinning, and .some-* 
times repenting; sometimes hoping, and sometimes 
desponding. 

To 5uch as these the exhortation of the apostle in my 
text is directed : examine yourselves^ whether you be in 
the faith : prove your own selves ; that is, consider your 
condition impartially and thoroughly, try it by the rules 
of the Gospel ; satisfy yourselves once for all, whether 
you be true sincere believers, such as God will accept. 
If you find that you are, resolve by his grace, to con- 
tinue such to your lives' end ; if you find you are not, 
resolve to make yourselves such, as soon as possible. 
For nothing can be of more moment to you, than this 
knowledge, and these resolutions. Examifie yourselves 
whether ye be in the faith ; prove your own selves. 

In order to assist you in this inquiry, it shall be the 
business of my present discourse to propose some few 
plain marks, ^or tests, by which every man, who enter- 
tains any doubts of this kind (as very good men some- 
times do), may, if he pleases, try his own sincerity, and 
fully satisfy himself, whether he be an hearty believer, 
and a sound member of that body, of which Christ Jesus 
is the head : whether, and how far he hath obtained the 
great christian perfection, which is to recommend all 
the rest, I mean that of sincerity. 

I. And, first, the most obvious, and therefore the 
most^^atbfying mark of religious sincerity is, if a man, 
upon a review of his own thoughts, finds, that his re- 
solutions of obedience are universal and unlimited ; 
without a reserve for any favourite sin, without except- 
ing any particular instance of duty, wherein he desires 
to be excused* Then (sa^j^ the good psalmist) shall I 
not be ashamed^ i. e., then may I safely confide in my 
own innocence and uprightness, when I Iiave respect unto 
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aU thjf commandments ; when I £nd myself equally 
detomined to obey every divine precept, and resolved 
to allow myself in no practice whatsoever, which the law 
of God doth not allow of. And where this is not the 
case, there can be no true christian sincerity ; which 
consists in a true bent and inclination of the will towards 
God ; and the will is never truly, but when it is totally 
inclined towards him ; when if is lost, and swallowed up 
in the divine will ; implicitly likes or dislikes, chooses or 
refuses, what God hath before hand approved or dis- 
approved by his holy precepts, or prohibitions. Is a 
man said to be sincere to his friend, who betrays him in 
any one important secret, committed to his trust, though 
he should be faithful in many others ? Is a servant said 
to be sincere to his master, who hath any reserved cases, 
wherein he resolves not to consult his honour, or interest? 
No more can a man be reckoned sincere towards God, 
who sets up any single lust, inclination, or thought,^ 
against what he knows to be the divine will and pleasure*. 
And this is evidently the reason of that determination in 
St. James : whosoever sliall keep the whole law, and yet 
offend in one pointy he is guUty (^ aU. For (as it tliere 
follows) he that said do not commit adtdtery^ said ako^ 
do not kUl. Now if thou commit no adultery ^ yet if 
thou kill, thou art become a transgressor of the law ; 
James ii. 10. 11., i. e., if thou neglectest to observe 
any one divine command, knowing it to be one, thou 
9rt in that instance as open, and d^lared a rebel to the 
authority enacting it, as if thou shookest off thy obedience 
to all. 

If then, upon a careful survey of ourselves, we find, 
tbt|t we are from the bottom of our souls, disposedf and 
resolved to comply with all the terms of dut^* [whether 
grateful, or ungrateful to 6esh and blood] which the 
Gospel proposeth to us ; that it is our fix^ intent not 
to do, in any case, what God hath forbidden, nor to 
neglect what he hath enjoined; and that there is no appe* 
tite, desire, or design so dear to us, 4M]t we are ready to part 
with it^ as soon, as its opposition to a divine command^ 
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shall be made out ; if this, upon examinatioo, prove to 
be our case, we have gneat reason to think weU of cmr* 
selves, and, to concli^e, tWt we are in such a state of 
mind, as God will i^ccept and reward. A 

II. Second, and sure proof of religiQus sincerity may 

be drawn from a general view of the common course 6l 

our lives and ai:tions. If there be an even tenor of 

goodness visible in our conduct, a regular and steady 

pursuit of virtue, without any gross and notorious failuraa 

in scandalous instances, and flagrant acts of wickedne^ ; 

if, whenever we happen to fall by some great temptation, 

we continue not long and quietly unckr the guilt of it^ 

but recover our ground forthwith, and return to our 

duty ; proceeding qn in the paths of obedience and an 

holy life habitually, and discharging our obligations to 

God and man pretty evenly and uniformly ; then may 

we, from hence also, make a comfortable guess at the 

goodness of our condition in this world, and nourish very 

promising hopes to ow$elves of being happy in another. 

'Tis not to be expected, that while we are in the body^ 

we should live altogether free from the stains and in-^ 

firmities of it. In the very best of men, their passions 

will sometimes prevail over their reason, and the strongest 

sense of their duty will give way to a present temptation. 

A pious man may, now and then, be very cold and 

languid in the performance of his devotions, and very 

full of distr9,ctions and wanderings. A meek and good 

man, by some unforeseen accident, and by several cod* 

spiring circumstiancesr nany be raised up into, an unbe-* 

coming pitch of anger and resentment. A temperate 

man may, through importunity, or fcMr want of a doe 

guard over himself, be gradually and inseo^Uy betrayed 

into some degree of excess. But then, iaall tnese cases, 

thie person falling, quickly comes to himself again ; tlie 

fit is short and soon over^ and is succeeded immediately 

b^ shame and remoise, by new resolutions and more 

Vigorous, endeavours. Consider the man altogether, and 

ypu will fmdj that the general current of his behaviour 
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bears witness to his integrity, thougii he fail now and 
then in particular instances. And God, who sees all 
our actions at once, will judge us upon the whole view, 
and not single out our worst qualities, without any 
r^ard to our best, in order to exercise his severity upon 
us. Let not man therefore too hastily and too severely 
condemn himself for frequent infirmities, slips, and neg- 
lects ; let no man, who would judge aright of his spiritual 
estate, fix his eye too intently on some particular 
blemishes and failings, of which, perhaps, he is conscious ; 
but let him look rather to the main scope and drift of 
hb thoughts, words, and actions ; and by that let him 
try himself, as by the justest measure and standard of 
sincere goodness. How contrary to this is the conduct 
of some good and pious souls ! How usual is it for 
persons, well advanced in piety, wheti. they are making 
such inquiries as these, to dwell altogether on their 
defects and miscarriages, without regarding the regular 
course of a virtuous and well-ordered life ; and to con- 
demn themselves, as false and insincere, because they 
are not perfect and sinless ! God forbid, that these 
should be the terms, upon which we are to bo dealt with ! 
For where then would be the man upon earth who could 
undergo the scrutiny ? If thou, Lordy shotddst be ex- 
treme to mark what is done amiss, O Lordy who may 
abide it? Psal. cxxx. 3. A . 

HI. Third sign and test of sincerity is, if a man be 
not content with any determined proportion of goodness, 
nor willing to sit down ^t such a point of virtue, as he hath 
already attained, without aiming at a further degree of 
increase and proficiency. For the path of the just is as 
tilt shining Ughtj says the wise man, shining more and 
mare unto the perfect day : Prov. iv. 1 8, That is, the 
truly good are always aiming to be better, and how far 
soever they have run in the race of virtue, still urge on- 
ward incessantly, and eagerly ; forgetting those things 
which are behind, and reaching forth unto those things 
which are before, they press towards the mart for the 
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prize of the high<aUing of God m Christ Jesus, Phi. iii. 
12. A soul truly touched with the sense of its own sins 
and unworthiness, and of the infinite mercies and con^ 
descensions of God towards us, will never stint and 
bound itself in its returns ; but will endeavour to love as 
much, and to obey as far as is possible. Let its attain- 
ments be what they will, yet it knows, that they are 
short, extremely short of its obligations; that the 
measures of grace, which we arrive at here, are only 
earnests, and spurs, and helps towards larger commoni*^ 
cations, and higher improvements ; and, tiberefore, that 
a man is never so good as he ought to be, who doth 
not heartily desire and design to be as good as he can 
be ; and breathe and pant after perfection itself, even 
in this life, though he be satisfied, that it is not fully 
attainable but in another ; since withal he is satisfied, 
that tlie more uniformly and vigorously he presses to- 
wards the mark of perfection in this life, the nearer still 
shall he approach to it, though he shall never reach it ; 
and the nearer he is towards reaching it here, the more 
glorious shall be his crown, and the more exalted his 
state of perfection hereafter. And therefore, if any one 
find himself inclined to circumscribe his practice within 
such or such limits of duty beyond which he never in-^ 
tends, nor expects to go ; to hold fast the pleasures of 
life, and to enjoy as much of them as ever he can con- 
sistently with the principles of religion ; arguing always 
for the utmost extent of bis christian liberty, and desiring 
to make his obligations as narrow as may be ; such an 
one hath reason to conclude, that he is as yet short of 
those qualifications, which are necessary to recommend 
him to the Judge of all hearts, and Discernfer of 
spirits. . : 

IV. A fourth mark or test by which a man may dis- 
cover, whether he be sincerely religious, or not, is, to 
examine himself whether he be as inclinable to exercise 
the graces and virtues of the christian life in private, as in 
public ; without doing any thing merely for the applause, 
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for fcitr of men ; bot under a consciexiticnid regard to Him, 
that seeth in secret, and under an expectation that he» 
wha^eeM in secret, will, at the great day of account, refiDoari 
Urn ^^penfy, Matdi. vi. 1 8. For example, let a man 
coBsftler whether he be as punctual and exact in per- 
forming his closet-devotions, as in repairing to the 
pabUe offices of the church, and as uneasy under the 
mtiiasionofthe onCf as the other; and when he prays 
kk private, whether he be as composed, and reverent, 
and devout in lus behaviour as be is, when the eyes of 
H great assembly are upon him. Again, as to points 
irfmercy, generosi^, and justice^ let him reflect, whether 
he be as ready to give alms in private, as in the streets; 
to defend the cause of the injured and oppressed, and 
tx> support a good man's reputation^ in such circum- 
stances, when he is sure never to hear <^ it again, as he 
woidd be, if all the world heard, and observed him. 
Ilnafly, whether he be as loth to defraud his neighbour 
in a great matter, or a small, when he might do it 
securdy, without fear of a discovery ; as he should be, 
if he were sure to be arraigned in a court of judicature 
for it He that can truly answer these questiofis to his 
own satisfiEurtion, hath no great reason to distrust his 
nncerity ; and he who cannot, hath as little reason to 
depend upon it. 

Hypocrisy, when in perfection, will act real goodness 
80 well, and put on the shape and disguise of it so ex- , 
actly» as to deceive even him who plays the p^t, 
as well as those who look on, and create a belief in him 
that he is what he seems to be ; till he compared himself 
tritfa himself his private with his public conduct ; and 
that touchstone never fails to distinguish true from coun- 
terfeit piety ; for the surest indications of men's chsi^c 
ters are those actions and discourses which flow from 
tfeiem^ when they are off their guard, and utideF no' Awe 
or restrabt from Ae eyes and observatioi^ of ollieii!$. 

V. A fifth thing, by whi^b stm^ty iti religktti maidi- 
fests itself is, when a' tAm appeairs to act, mt ont df 
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by^nis» and a private interest, but out of a tnie teal 
for the honour of God, the interest of virtue, and tlM 
good of mankind. Would you satisfy yourself, whether 
you sincerdy love such a reladon, such an acqaaintance, 
such a friend ? Consicbr, do you, on all occasions, 
design to promote what is for their service and reputa- 
tion ? do you heartily desire and endeavour their good, 
without having an immediate eye on your own advaoti^ 
in it ? If you do, 'tis certain that your friendship am 
afiectio»i»^nncei«; for no man cab give better pioo6 
and assurances of it. And the case is the same with 
respect to God and religion. If a man feels himsdif 
inwardly warmed and acted by a true concern for the 
glory of God, for the honour of his name, and for his 
woiship; if he be apt to undervalue worldly regads, 
and petty private views, in compariscxi of this great etd ; 
if in evil days, when the manners- of men are extremely 
corrupted, he is not ashamed to act up to strict prind* 
pies of virtue which are not in feshion, nor is remiss m 
the practice of those duties, which, he fcnresees, w9l 
scarcely turn to account ; espousing firmly and unaltier- 
ably the cause of God, and goodness, even when bath 
dreds on his right band have gone off, and Aousands 
have revolted on his left : in a word, when a man can 
be loose and sceptical, with the general applause of the 
world, and cannot be otherwise, without being despised, 
and pitied ; and yet is fiO far from being tempted to a 
compliance, that he doth what he can to stem the tor- 
rent of impiety, and to make his virtue as conspicuous^ 
as other men's vices : when a man, I say, doth, upon 
reflection, find himself thus resolved and qualified^ he 
hath great reason to be pleased with his conditicm^ and 
to condude, that it is well pleasing to God also : for 
there is no surer mark of integrity, than a couragefottn 
adherence to virtue, in the midst of a general and scan^ 
ddoas apostacy. Which is the reason that Noalh ftid' 
Abraham, Lot and Danid have so high an enconnunr 
bestowed on them in Scripture, and are recommended* 
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as patterns of a strict, uncomplying uprightness, to all 
succeeding ages, Further, 

• . . . ' • . . 

VL sixthly, it is no slight token of our sincerity in 
religion, if we are apt to suspect it, on the account of 
littte things ; which is often the case of very devout 
Christians, and who hitve really the least occasion to 
mistrust themselves of any men. Persons of a nice and 
tender conscience, very careful to please God, and very 
fearfid of offending him, are, for that very reason, prone 
to imagine that they fall infinitely short of their duty, . if 
they do not, in every respect, exactly discharge it; and 
to disquiet themselves on this account, with many 
groundless scruples and terrors. Sometimes the prin- 
ciple, from whence their repentance sprang, gives them 
great uneasiness ; for they remember that the reforma- 
tion of heart and life, in which they are now well ad- 
vanced, began at first, not from a true and ardent love 
of God; but from the mere dread of punishment. 
Sometimes their unequal performance of religious duties 
dejects and dispirits them ; they find themselves cold, 
and unmoved, when they are upon their knees ; in the 
most solemn and rising parts of the service, and. even at 
the reception of the blessed Sacrament itself, they do 
not feel any holy warmth kindling in their hearts, nor 
their mind melting under the impressions that are then 
made upon it : and they conclude, therefore, that there 
is a v^in of hypocrisy running through all these per- 
formances, which makes them worthless and unaccept- 
able. Now these, and such as these, I say, are, for the 
most part, the doubts and misgivings of the sincerely 
good and pious ; for they are such as seldom trouble the 
consciences of men of a different character : and there- 
fore those very scruples, which disturb good Christians 
so much, would, if rightly understood, give them mjatter 
of sound comfort and encouragement; their very doubts 
concerning the; goodness of their state, are, if they had 
but the heart to think so, a sure reason why they dbould 
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not doubt of it. Let not then the trae saints and ser- 
vants of God perplex and afflict themselves with such 
difficulties ; let them not give up religion^ by their means, 
to the laughter and scorn of profane men, who, from a 
few such instances as these, take pleasure to represent it^ 
as residing only in weak brains, as the employment of 
melancholy and diseased nunds; and who stick not, in 
the gaiety of their hearts, to say, that a strict piety is 
good for nothing, but to make die owners of it trouble^ 
some to themselves, and useless to the rest of the world. 
O ! let not any one, who wishes well to goodness, dis- 
serve the interest of it more, by his unreasonable scruples, 
than he promotes it by his exemplary practice ! fiut 
let him resolve to summon up all his reasoning powers, 
and to set them in array against these insignificant phan- 
tasms and illusions, which would certainly retire before 
this single reflection (had a man but the courage to make 
and to believe it) that such niceties dwell usually there, 
where there is least need of them, and are a real sign of 
that sincere piety, the want of which those, who thus 
unhappily suffer under them, deplore. 

VII. Seventhly, another sure token of our sincerity in 
religion, is, when we delight to read the holy Scriptures, 
and have a savoury taste and relish of them ; when we 
find somewhat more in them than in mere human writr 
ings, and are apt to settle into a pious composure of 
mind while we are perusing them. When we come to 
them with satisfaction and eagerness, and are uneasy 
under any long discontinuance of our conversation with 
them. This is the token and character by which the 
experienced psalmist teaches us to know a good man : 
His delight (saith he) is in the law of the Imdy and in 
that km doth' he meditate day and night, Psal. i. S. ^Tis 
true, it may sometimes happen, that a person of a 
60und land sincere piety shall read the holy Scriptures, 
without being much warmed or affiscted with them. 
He may be under an indisposition and languor of mind ; 
the business or pleasures of life and worldly objects may 

VOL. II. L 
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now and then take possession of his hearty and shut the 
door against spiritual impressions ; but then this is not 
a common and every day's case ; he is for the most part 
well-disposed and affected towards this divine employ- 
uient ; his appetite is generally awakened, and his taste 
very good ; and he rejoiceth in God's word, as one that 
faideth great spoils j PsaL cxix. 162. Did not our hearts 
bum within us (said the good disciples) while he talked 
with us by the way, and while he opened to us the Scrip- 
tures? Luke xxiv. 32. But if a man can frequently 
peruse those sacred pages, without any degree of sensible 
emotion and concern, without being touched any ways 
by the matter of them, or awed by the majestic manner 
of expression, which distinguishes them from all other 
writings ; this is as sure an indication of a sick soul, as a 
palate which does not relish the most -savoury meats, is 
of a diseased body : the fining-pot is for silver^ and the 
^,sdi ' furnace for gold ; but the^ wor d of God trieth the hearts^ 
Prov. xvii. 3. And it is quick and powerful (saith the 
author to th6 Hebrews) and sharper than any two-edged 
sword ; piercing even to the dividi7ig asunder of soul and 
spirit^ and of the joints and marrow, and is a discemer of 
the thoughts and intents of the heart, Heb. iv. 1 2. And 
needs must that heart be very hard and callous, and 
almost past feeling, upon which so pungent and search- 
ing a medicine doth not operate. 

These are the several marks or tests by which we may 
examine ourselves whether we are in the faith, whether 
we are possessed of that truly christian sincerity which 
God above all things requires. Let us do it honestly and 
impartially; let us apply the rules which have been 
given, and take an estimate of the true state and con- 
dition of our souls by the means of them. If, upon a strict 
inquiry, we find that our hearts are right with God, let 
us give him the praise, and resolve, by his grace and 
blessing, to keep them so, all the while our breath is in 
us, and the Spirit of God is in our nostrils, Job xxvii. 3 ; 
and endeavour to grow in this faith, and to increase in this 
grace more and more, till we come, in the unity of the 
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faith and of the knowledge of the San ofQod, unto a per* 
feet num, unto the measure of the stature of the fulness rf 
Christ, Ephes. iv. 1 3. But if, after a serious review of 
our lives and consciences, it appears that they are not 
such as will strictly bear the test ; let us form immediate 
resolutions of working ourselves up into those d^rees 
of sincerity which we want, and of being as holy and 
blameless J as we ought to be, in all manner ofconoersa- 
Hon, 1 Pet. i. 5. 

May we every one of us so resolve, and be blessed, in 
God's good time, with an happy and comfortable eflfoct 
of our resdutions, through the mi^ty assistances of his 
Holy Spirit, purchased for us by the blood of his dear 
Son 1 To which eternal Three be for ever ascribed all 
honour, adoration, and praise. Amen. 
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S E R IM O N 



ON THE MARTYRDOM OF KING CHARLES I. 



Daughters of Jerusalem^ weep iwt for me, but weep for 
.yaursdves, and for your children. — Luke xxiii. 28. 

J^H JS is a day of trouble, of relate, and blasphemy ; 
iqljstinguished in the annals of our nation, and the caled^ 
of our church, by the sad suffering of anexcellent pfince, 
who fell a sacrifice to die rage of bis rebellious su^ecto ; 
and, by his fall, derived infamy, misery, and guilt on 
them and their sinful posterity* 

We are met here to acknowledge our sin, to express 
our public detestation of it, and to deprecate the ven- 
geance, which hath pursued, and doth still, I fear, pur- 
sue us on the account of it. In order to raise and im- 
prove these good thoughts and dispositions, I have 
pitched on the words spoken by our blessed Saviour, in 
his sad procession towards Calvary, as the ground of our 
present meditations, — Daughters of Jerusalem, &c. 

Since Providence so ordered it, that one of the les- 
sons for that day, whereon the royal martyr suffered, 
and which was read to him just before his ascending the 
scaffold, should contain an account of the passion of our 
Lord; and the same lesson is still, by authority, ap- 
pointed to be read in these annual assemblies ; I may 
be allowed, I hope, from the history of that passion, 
written by St. Luke, to take the words you have heard, 
and apply them to the subject I am now about to handle, 
without incurring the imputation of drawing unseemly 
parallels, and without giving offence to any, but those 
who are offended with the anniversary itself, and with 
our solemn and devout manner of observing it. 

As Jesus went to his crucifixion, St. Luke tells us, that 
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Ihere followed kbn a great company of people^ and. of 
UHnncHj which also bewailed and lamented km. But 
Jesus turning unto them, said, Daughters of Jerusalem^ . 
weep not for me, but weep for yourselves , and for your 
children : for behold the days are comings in the which 
they shall say^ Blessed are the barren^ and the wombs 
that never bear, and the paps that never gave suck ! His 
present sufferings^ and approaching death, withheld him 
not from reflecting with concern on the calamities w;hich 
were ready to overtake others on his account. And, be- . 
cause the women who followed him to Calvary, out of a 
tenderness of nature peculiar to their sex, indulged them- 
.selves in the loudest expressions of grief ; therefore to 
these he particularly addresses the admonition of the 
text ; directs them to turn their well-meant compassion . 
from him upon themselves ; to reserve all their tears for 
a time, now at hand, when the whole nation of tlio 
Jews would be called to a strict account for spilling his 
blood, and be made an astonishing instance of divine 
vengeance. 

The good prince, whose unhappy fate we comme- 
morate, did in this, as well as other respects, follow, 
the steps of the great Captain of his salvation, who was 
made perfect through sufferings, .Heb. i. 10. For the 
last moments of his life, which his murderers allowed 
him, were employed in awakening a drowsy nation into 
a sense of its guilt, and a dread of its impending punish* 
ment. Secure of his own innocence and happiness, be 
seemed to have conquered all concern for himself ; and 
like a true father of his people, was chiefly solicitous for 
the peace and welfare of his people. His dying words, 
breathed nothing but pity, and tenderness towards hiS: 
subjects, who were to survive his fell, and to feel the sad 
effects of it. And therefore to those, who with weepiuff 
eyes then beheld that bloody scene, and to us, who wim 
like grief now look on at a distance, may we suppose; 
the royal suflferer (consistently with the character he 
then maintained) to say,— Weep not for me ; but we4p 
foryoursdf^, and for your children. 
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This I am sure, is an instnictioDi which the day itself 
seems naturally to afford us, and which I shall, there- 
fcnre, pursue in both its branches ; shewing you, 

I. First, that we misplace our grief, if we employ it in 
bewailing and lamenting our martyred sovereign ; And, 

IL Secondly, that the true end of these annual humi- 
liations is, to weep for ourselves and for our children ; 
to deplore the guilt which our fore-fathers contracted by 
this inhuman deed, and which, we have reason to fear, 
i& not even yet fully expiated. 

I. First, in the early ages of the church, the custom 
was annually to observe diose days, on which the mar- 
^frs were crowned (such was the language of that time), 
not with dejected looks, or any outward expressions of 
sorrow; but with the solemnities usual on birth-days 
(and such also they were styled), even with all possible 
instances of devout exultation and joy. Upon these 
occasions, pious Christians flocked to the places, where 
those faithful servants of Christ slept, or had sealed the 
truth of their testimony with their blood : thei'e they 
held their sacred assemblies • (as they afterwards built 
their churches). There they made their eucharistic ob- 
lations, and celebrated their feasts of love ; gave thanks 
to God for the exemplary virtues and graces, which 
ad(»rned the lives and deaths of those holy persons, and 
excited themselves into like degrees of Christian zeal and 
fervour. 

Their behaviour in these cases should be the rule of 
ours, and teach us to observe this anniversary in such a 
manner, as may render it most honourable to the dead, 
smd most useful to the living. To that end, it will be- 
come us, not vainly to indulge our grief, or our resent- 
ments, in behalf of our much-injured prince; not fruits 
lessly to spend our time in lamenting his misfortunes ; 
but rather to employ it in magnifying the grace of God, 
which enabled him so constantly to endure them, and so 
heartily to forgive the authors of them ; which armed 
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him with such a wondrous degree of meekness and 
patience; inspired him with such christian magna- 
nimity and courage, as made him shine with a greater 
lustre in the depth of his sufterings, than he did in his 
most flourishing circumstances ; and put off his crown 
after a more glorious manner, than he first wore it on 
the day of his coronation. 

Indeed^ the mind of man, filled with vain ideas of 
worldly pomp and greatness, is apt to admire those 
princes most who are most fortunate, and have filled the 
world with the fame of their successful achievements. 
But to those, who weigh things in the balance of right 
reason and true religion, it will, I am persuaded, appear 
that the character of this excellent king, even while he 
was in his lowest and most afflicted state, had something 
in it, more truly great and noble, than all the triumphs 
of conquerors ; something, that raised him as far above 
the most prosperous princes, as they themselves seem 
raised above the rest of mankind. 

Many kings there have been, as happy as all worldly 
felicity could make them ; and some of these have dis- 
tinguished themselves as much by their virtues, as their 
happiness. But the possessors of those virtues, being 
seated on a throne, displayed them from thence with all 
manner of advantage ; their good actions appeared in 
the best light, by reason of the high orb in which they 
moved while performing them ; whereas the royal virtues, 
which we this day celebrate, shone brightest in affliction, 
and when all external marks of royal state and dignity 
were wanting to recommend them. Others, perhaps, 
may have been as just, as beneficent, as merciful in the 
exercise of their royal power, as this good king was ; 
but none surely did ever maintain such a majestic even- 
ness and serenity of mind> when despoiled of that power, 
when stripped of every thing but a good cause, and a 
good conscience ; when destitute of all hopes of succour 
from his friends, or of mercy from his enemies: then, 
even then, did he possess his soul in peace, and pa- 
ti ently expect the event, without the least outward sign 
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« 
of dejection or discomposure. He remembered himself 
to be a king, when all the world beside seemed to have 
forgotten it ; when Ins inferiors treated him with inso- 
leoce, and his equals with indifference ; when he was 
brought before that infamous tribunal, where his own 
subjects sat as his judges ; and even when he came to die 
by their sentence. In all these sad circumstances, on all 
these trying occasions, he spake, he did nothing, which 
misbecame the high character he bore, and will always 
bear, of a great king, and one of the best of Christians. 
And this mixture of unaffected greatness and goodness, 
in the extremity of misery, was, I say, his peculiar and 
distinguishing excellence. Other royal qualities, that 
adorn prosperity, he shared in common with others of 
his rank ; but in the decent and kingly exercise of these 
passive graces, he had, among the list of princes, no su- 
perior, no equal, no rival. 

Indeed, the last scene of bis sufferings was very dis- 
mal ; and such, from which mere human nature, unsup^ 
ported by extraordinar}^ degrees of grace, must needs 
have shrunk back a little affrighted, and seemed desirous 
of declining. But those succours were not wanting to 
him ; for he went even through this last trial unshaken ; 
and submitted his royal head to the stroke of the exe- 
cutioner, with as much tranquillity and meekness, as he 
had borne lesser barbarities. The passage through this 
red sea was bloody, but short ; a divine hand strength- 
ened him in it, and conducted him through it ; and he 
soon reached the shore of bliss tod immortality. 

He is now at rest in those mansions, where tears are 
wiped from all eyes^ where there is neither deaths nor 
pam, nor crying^ and from whence sorrow afid sighs do 
flee away. Wherefore, let us not mourn, refusing to be 
comforted; but let us ra^Aar (as those early Christians 
did on the like occasions) rejoice with exceeding joy ; ren- 
dering to God our thanks, that he hath been pleased, in 
these last and most degenerate times, to afford us such 
an illustrious pattern of virtue and goodness, as even the 
purest ages of Christianity would have looked up to with 
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reverence ; that, by this means^ he hath given to loose 
and profane men an instance of the great power of 
those religious principles, which did, and which onfy 
could, support the mind of thb pious prince under all tb0 
indignities and miseries that befel him. 

What an honour is it to that church, at whose breast 
he first sucked these principles, to have been instrumen- 
tal in sowing the first seeds, from whence such excellent 
fruits afterwards sprang ! How ought she to boast and 
triumph in this thought, that a prince, who excelled as 
much in the knowledge as in the practice of religion, 
should be so firm and unmoveable an assertor of her doc- 
trine, and dbcipline, and worship ! which he therefore 
valued highly, because he understood them thoroughly : 
That he should go on to maintain her cause, even kmg 
after he despaired of maintaining his own, or of being 
able to retrieve his lost crown and dignity ! and that, 
after he had thus defended her faith, during his life, he 
should recommend it still more at his death by dying in 
it and for it ! 

But the more excellent the character of this prince 
was, the more barbarous and brutal was the rage by 
which he fell. Every consideration which heightens hu 
matchless virtues, and endears his memory to us, serves 
also to enhance the wickedness of those sons of Belial, 
who were the instruments of his ruin, and imbrued thdr 
hands in his blood. And therefore, though we have no 
occasion to weep for him^ yet have we great reason to 
weep for ourselves and for our children ; for the guilt 
which the nation contracted, and the infamy it under- 
went, by reason of that inhuman deed, and for the other 
fatal consequences, which then did, and which (as we 
have just reason to fear) may still atti^ it. And thb 
is the second point, upon which I proposed to enlarge. 

II. Secondly, that nations, as nations, are liable to 
guilt, and consequently to punishment ; and such punish- 
ments must be inflicted in this life, in which alcme those 
nations and communities subsist, and cannot be extended 
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to another world, where all kingdoms and people are to 
be swallowed up in the kingdom of the Lamb, and to 
become one fold under one Shepherd ; and that the pu- 
nishments inflicted by God on nations in this life, may 
be altogether, or in part, deferred by God for some 
time, till the iniquity of those nations is full, and the 
sinners grown ripe for vengeance : these are all points 
sujfficiently evident from reason and Scripture, and the 
history of the world ; they need no solemn proof, be- 
cause they admit of no great doubt. Little indeed is 
said on this head in the books of the New Testament, 
which were all written for the use of private scattered 
Christians, ere as yet any one entire nation was convert- 
ed, or any of the great rulers of the world had submitted 
their sceptres to the sceptre of Christ : and, therefore, 
the precepts there contained, relate chiefly, if not solely, 
to the conduct of particular persons, and are silent as to 
the methods of God's dealing with public bodies and 
societies of men. And there was the less occasion for 
any instructions of this kind in the New Testament, be- 
cause they had been given so frequently and fully in the 
Old ; the prophetic parts of- which do every where in- 
culcate these doctrines, as the matters of fact, recorded 
in tlie historical books, illustrate and confirm them. 
And from thence, therefore, all our observations must 
be drawn, concerning the influence which a people's sins 
have upon their sufferings, and concerning the measures 
of that political justice, by which God governs the world. 
And in truth, it was proper that the directions of this 
kind should be given under the institution of Moses ; the 
letter of which extended no further than to the concerns 
of this life : whereas the duties, the profbises, and threat- 
eningB of the Gospel do all look beyond the grave, and 
are designed to regulate our behaviour in this world, as 
it relates and leads to another. 

. The doctrine then of God's visiting nations, as such, 
for sins committed by them in that capacity, being sup- 
posed ; let us briefly apply it to the present case, and see 
bow far we ourselves are concerned in it. 
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That the sin of thk day was national, is not to be 
denied ; the nation itself confessed it, by appointing and 
observing these public and stated humiliations. It was 
under the colour of a national authority, that the rebellion 
was first raised, and all along carried on, and at last 
consummated by the erection of that infamous high 
court of justice, which gave the finishing stroke to the 
successful villanies of that time, by taking away the life 
of our sovereign. Indeed, the greatest part of the nation 
abhorred that barbarous act, (and, had their power been 
equal to their inclination, would have prevented it ;) but 
many of them had contributed to it too much, and too 
long before ; and, having joined in all the steps that led 
to the murder of the king, could not at last, by express- 
ing their detestation of the crime, excuse themselves en- 
tirely from the guilt of it 

It was the nation, therefore, that sinned ; and sinned 
with an high hand, and with all the inflaming circum- 
stances of guilt and aggravation. They made meir way 
to the completion of this wickedness, through the most 
solemn engagements, through all the ties of reason, and 
the reluctances of conscience: the laws of God and 
man were but as withs upon the arms of these Samsons, 
which they broke at pleasure ; and, when they had once 
overleaped the mounds and fedces of justice, were re- 
solved to think every step lawful, which was necessary 
to justify those they had already taken. Many years 
they continued steadfastiy pursuing these unrighteoua 
measilr^ ; they field fast deceit^ am refused to return^ 
Jer. iFiii. 5 ; and after heaping transgression upon traiis- 
oression, did at last, through the blood of many of their 
fellow-subjects, arrive at that of their sovereign, and in 
the calmest and most deliberate, manner perpetrate the 
black design they had for some time meditated. 

The comnxm methods, made use of by rebellions 
subjects in the destruction of princes, did not fdease 
them ; poison, or a private assassination, was too hasty 
and clandestine a way : they were resolved to have the 
proceeding more public, and slow^ and solemn ; to carry 
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it on by the forms of htw^ and with the mock shew and 
pageantry of justice (a way which crowned heads had not 
hi£erto been treatedin); and since thecrimeitself wasold, 
and had been often repeated, to recommend it at least 
by the newness of the invention : in which respect, it 
must be confessed, that they outstripped all their rivals 
in this sort of wickedness, even the bloodiest of their 
king-killing nei^bours. Indeed, new inventions for 
slaughtering kings, and overturning states, are the pecu- 
liar reproach of this nation ; of which we have two emi- 
nent proofs upon record, not to be paralleled in other 
histories, the gun-powder treason, aiid that of this^day ; 
one of them contrived by papists, the other by wild sec- 
taries and enthusiasts ; neither of them, God be thanked, 
by the members of the church of England ! 

And, shall I not visit for stick thmga, saith the hard ? 
shail not my soid be avenged of such a nation as this ? 
Jer* V. 8. Shall a people sin in this remarkable manner; 
and shall not that sin be as remarkably punished ? It was 
immediately, and, in some measure, punished by the 
fiitai and necessary consequence^^ of it, by the sad disor- 
ders and confusions that attended it. For, had Zinmi 
peace v)ho slew his master? 2 Kings ix. SI. Did tiie 
partners in tliis black crime quietly reap the expected 
firaits of it ? No ; they did not, they were soon dis- 
fdaced from the high seat of authority which they had 
mmrped, and gave way to other usurpers, and to various 
ibrms of government which prevailed in their turns. 
The feverish nation rolled from one posture, one expe- 
dient to another, and found rest in none. It then soon 
appeared, how great the \o^ was of their admirable 
jNidce; and of tSeir ancient consdtutioti, which perished 
with him. The people, who had miscalled his mild and 
gientle reign, oppression and t3rranny, foubd themselvistf 
Mm ruled with a rod of iron; and iroken'in' pieces Uke a 
potter's vessel^ Psal. ii. 9. They had complained of ar- 
bitrary power without cause, and now smarted under it 
Without remedy. To secure their liberty and laws, they 
had made d^s change ; which left both ctf them at tbe' 
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mercy of standing armies. Thus did their own mcked- 
fifss correct thfim, and their backslidings did reprove them^ 
J,^r. ii. ISy They had pulled down a regular primitive 
church ; and imni^ately churches, sects, and r^Ii^ons^ 
without pumber, sprang up in the roopi of it ; instead 
of the honest English plainness and simplicity, a 
demure and sly hypocrisy prevailed ; instead of sober 
and weil-yp^ighed devotions, all the freaks and nmts 
of enthoi^m* Every Mray of worshipping Godf 
but the true one, was publicly allowed ; all men were 
admitted to the exercise of the sacred function, but those 
who were, most lawfully called to it, and best qualified 
tor it A loud and causeless complaint of impositions 
on the consciences of men, in things pertaining to God, 
had helped to ruin the church ; and now, every little 
society,. pretending to that venerable name, did the very 
thing thciy had complained of; imposed the platform of 
their doctrine, discipline, and worship, as divine ; and 
were for rooting out all diat opposed, or did not comply 
with/it. In the mean time, they, who preserved them- 
selves free from this sort of infection, were in as muQh 
danger of swerving to a contrary extreme, and of making 
infer^ces to the prejudice of religion Jtself, which thqf 
sjAw, perverted and prostituted to the worst designs. Ev^ 
good men, at the sight of these prosperous hypocrites, were 
ready to cry out in the words of complaining Jeremiah : 
fUghteow art thou, O Lord, when I plead with thee ; 
yet let me talk with thee of thy judgments : Wherefof€ 
dfith the way of the loicied prober ? why are all th^ 
hoj^ that ded wry treacherowly ? Thou hast plmltd 
them ; yea, they have taken root ; they grow, they bring 
forth Jmit : thou art near in their mouth, and far{^epy 
{ax)from their reins I ^er.xij. 1,2. Then,v«rhen these hj^^Or 
critical pretenders to godliQ^ss abounded, did ap opposite 
spiritof operi. levity and profaneness begin to gain grcimiil 
upon 1^ serious and rel^ous people : then were ttn^ 
seeds pf infidelity first sowjq among us, whi^h^lutve 
since sprung up, and increased intx> a mighty harvest 
Our endless divisions were a scandal to the truly pious, 
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the boast of Rome, and the sport of atheists : we were 
fnad& a reiproach to our neighbours^ a scorn and a deri- 
sion to them that were round abovt us ; a by-word 
among the heathen^ a shaking of the head among the 
people : we lay down in our shame^ and our confusion 
covered us^ PsaL xliv. 13, 14. No words can express 
the various sorts of misery, under which this nation then 
groaned, by reason of the multitude of oppressions and 
oppressors, Job xxxv. 9- New lords had dominion ooer 
us ; the very refuse and outcast of the people ; the head 
beoime the tail, and the tail the head ; the child behaved 
himself proudly against the ancient y and the base against 
the honourable^ Isa. iii. 5. From violence and blood- 
shed this new model of government had arisen ; and 
the same methods were requisite to cement and uphold 
it Plunder and rapine completed the devastations 
which war had begun : armed force decided right, or 
executed the sentence of those, who had no manner of 
right to decide it : they were altogether lUce wolves, ra- 
f>ening the prey to shed blood, and to destroy souls to get 
dishonest gain, Ezek. xxii. 27* As the voice of a woman 
m travail, as the anguish of her that bringetn forth her 
first child ; such was then the voice of the daughter of 
8ion, that bewailed herself ^ that spread forth her hands, 
saying ! Wo is me now, for my soul is weary because of 
murders! Jer. iv. 31. 

At last this storm ceased, the clouds dispersed, 
and the sun shone out again in his strength ; the royal 
fiunily returned, and with it our old constitution in 
churdi and state ; the regicides suffered, and the land 
seemed to be cleansed of the royal blood that was shed 
therein, by the blood of those that shed it Thus, for a 
while, we vainly imagined ; but sad experience soon un- 
deceived us. Not many years passed, before God did 
a^n empty, as it were, at once, all the viak of his 
wrath upon us : the sword raged abroad ; fife and 
pestilence at home : and when this goodly city was laid 
ID ashes, and desolation and emptiness reigned in her 
streets, doubtless pious persons did often reflect, how 
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much her misemployed wealth and misguided zeal had 
formerly contributed to the miseries and confusions un- 
der which we laboured : and even they, whom a few 
years' plenty and prosperity had lulled into a forgetfulness 
of their guilt, began then to lay their hands upon their 
hearts, and with Joseph's brethren to sa^ : Verily we arc 
guilty concerning our prince ; therefore ts this destruction 
come upon us ! Gen. xlii. SI. 

There was still a more terrible judgment behind, 
which we were threatened with, and in some measure 
felt, though the providence of God did not suffer it 
thoroughly to lay hold of us : I mean, the advances made 
by popeiy in a late reign toward establishing itself 
among us. And this also was the fruit of our former 
iniquities ; for (to speak a plain truth, which, plain as it 
is, has been lately treated with scorn and derision by 
shameless writers) the attempt of introducing a foreign 
religion was but too natural a consequence of our forcing 
the royal family to take shelter in foreign countries ; 
where they might be allured by the tempting appear- 
ances of a splendid worship, and a regular hierarchy, 
and by glorious but empty pretences to universality and 
infallibihty, especially at a time, when the good frame 
of our ecclesiastical polity here at home was shattered 
and dissolved, and the honour of our Sum was laid low 
in the dust. Still therefore our punishment was from our- 
selves ; nor was God a hard master in inflicting it ; for 
we reaped only what we had sowed, and gathered what 
we had strawed, and the first subversion of our consti- 
tution involved us in all the confusions and miseries, 
in which we long afterwards laboured. But that 
storm also blew over, and times of liberty succeeded, 
wherein we promised ourselves the settled enjoyment of 
all manner of advantages and blessings. Can we say, 
that those hopes were not in great measure defeated by 
the spirit of irreligion and libertinism, which then, and 
ever since that time, notoripusly prevailed; by those 
intestine factions and discords, by which we have been 
torn; and that foreign war, under the weight of which 
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we for more than twenty years groaned ? Till the vast 
expense of blood and treasure, which it occasioned, 
made us ready to cry out in the pathetic words of the 
prophet, O thou sword of the Lord, how long will it be 
ere thou be quiet ? Fut thyself up in thy scabbard ; rest, 
and be stUl ! Jer. xlvii. 6. 

And when that sword rested in its scabbard, was 
not the manner of sheathing it as unwelcome to us, as 
even the havock it had occasioned, when naked and 
drawn ! Was not the good queen (now with God) the 
subject of malicious, but groundless reproaches on that 
very account ? Did we not murmur at the blessing, and 
bring ourselves at last, with great difficulty to relish and 
approve it ? 

But may we not now at length hope, that all is well 
with us, and that the ill consequences of spilling the 
royal blood of this day are ceased, the anger of God 
appeased, and our national guilt utterly pardoned ? How 
can that be, until the nation itself hath manifestly re- 
pented ? And the repentance of a nation for any sin, is 
best testified by its general abhorrence of the principles 
and practices that caused it. And are we able in this 
manner to purge ourselves of this day's transgression ? 
JDo we, indeed, give evident proofs, that we heartily 
and universally detest it? If that be really our case, 
what meaneth then this bleating of the sheep in our tars, 
and this lowing of the oxen which we hear ? 1 Sam. xv. 
14. How comes it to pass, that these anniversary 
humiliations are so openly spoken against, ill-tres&ted and 
derided ? Why has the horrid guilt of the day been 
lessened in public discourses, and represented with all 
manner of alleviations and softenings ? As if it were un- 
popular and imprudent, to paint such a viUany to the 
life, or to speak of it in suitable terms of ignominy and 
reproach ! Why have the doctrines, which pav^d • the 
^ay to this bloody deed, been freely revived, embraced, 
Bjod cherished ; and those, for which the sufferers in the 
royal cause underwent all manner of persecutions) been 
discountenanced and exploded ? Why has the spirit of 
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liberty been indulged to an outrageous degree of licen- 
tiousness ; the reverence due to thrones shaken by mean 
and insolent pens ; and contempt poured on the sacred 
character of princes, o^ fAougA th^y had not been anointed 
tvithoU? 2 Sam. i. 21. Why have lectures, in such 
sacred places as these, been more than once read to the 
people, not only with permission, but applause, instruct- 
ing them how near they might approach towards the sin 
of rebellion, without actually incurring the guilt of it r 
And why have impious wretches by their mock feasts 
ridiculed our solemn fiists, without being punished, or 
(which is yet a worse sign) even without being detected 
in order to punishment ? Certainly, these are no good 
proofs of our abhorring the sin of the day ; and why 
then should we flatter ourselves with the thought, that 
God hath left off to abhor, and will no longer continue 
to chastise us for the sake of it ? Truly (to use our 
Saviour's words) ye bear toitness, that y% mow the deeds 
of your fathers ; for they indeed killed the prophets, and 
ye build their sepulchres, Luke xi».48 ; that is, ye pay 
some outward respect to their ashes, some ceremonious 
r^rd to their memories ; but without renouncing the 
principles, and abominating the practices, that led to 
the spilling of that righteous blood, which, therefore, 
we have reason to fear, may be required even of this 
generation. When, and in what manner, God will 
require it, he alone knows. But if we consider the 
height of all sorts of wickedness, to which we are now ar- 
riv^ ; the open contempt of religion, and scorn of sacred 
persons and things, that reigns among us ; the intestine 
discords, by which we are torn at home ; the dangers 
which hAve threatened us from abroad, and (however 
we may say, peace, peace, to ourselves) still do threaten 
us, we have just cause to apprehend, that the complete 
measure of our iniquity is almost filled up, and that the 
day of our visitation is not far off. 

But do not thou, O Lord, to whom vengeance belongeth^ 
do not thou deal with us according to our deserts ; be 
not displeased at mfcr e/oer, neither stretch out thy wrath 
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Jrom one generation to another ! ComtnaDd thy de^troy- 
cngp a:iigd, when he goeth through the city (as the prophet 
E^kiel speaks, chap. ix. 4.) to sat a mark upon the/ore^ 
head of all those that s^h, and ihat cry for the abomina-^ 
tuntf which hath been done in the midst thereof; and 
either to spare the whole for their sakes ; or, at least not 
to smite the righteous together with the wicked ! Make us 
deeply sensible of this, and all other our great enormities, 
and of thy wondrous lenity and forbearance ! Teach us, 
even yet in this our day (if it be possible,) the things 
that oelong to our peace, ere they be hid from our eyes ! 
Luke xix. 42. Teach us, by a reflection on past calami- 
ties, to prevent new ones, and to avoid those rocks and 
shelves, on which oiir forefathers were shipwrecked ! 

Which God of his infinite mercy grant through the 
merits of that blood, which speaketh better things than 
the blood of Abel ! 

To Itfnr, Fiatber, Sbn^ «rid Holy Ghost, be ascribed, 
as moM tdttei uti n^6iAr, itdbmtidn, ^nd tlT&nks> no^^ 
and for evehnddre. Amen. 
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THE WICKED LIVES OF CHRISTIANS NO ARGUMENT 
AGAINST THE TRUTH OP CHRISTIANITY. 

That the name of God, and his doctrine be not 

blasphemed. — 1 Tim. vi. I. 

The purity and perfection of the Christian morality, 
considering the meanness of the persons who published 
that doctrine, is a sure argument of its divine original 
and authority. But then the lives of many Christians, 
led in a way so little answerable to the precepts of Christ, 
are a mighty dishonour to our religion, and give occasion 
to those who seek occasion^ to reproach and blas- 
pheme it. 

What signifies it, says the libertine, or indeed liow can 
one be satisfied, that the Gospel is of heavenly extraction, 
when we see it hath no more efficacy and influence on 
the hearts and lives of those who profess it, than other 
religions that are of mere human contrivance ; when there 
is as much impietj^, and vice of all sorts among those 
that name the name of Christy as amongst the Mahome- 
tans and heathens } 

This popular objection St* Paul appears to have had 
much upon his thoughts, and doth therefore frequently 
press his new converts, in this and other epistles, to dis- 
tinguish themselves by a becoming sanctity of life and 
manners ; for this reason among others, that the name of 
God and his doctrine be not blasphemed. 

If there were great occasion for such exhortations 
then, there is much greater now ; when the manners of 

MS 
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Christians are degenerated so far, not only from the pre- 
cepts of Christy but even from the pattern set by those 
first believers ; and when there are even among those, 
who call themselves Christians, some as ready to lay 
hold of this objection, and to urge it in prejudice of our 
religion, as any of the most determined heathens, even 
Porphyry, Celsus, or Julian himself were. 

From the words therefore, a proper occasion will be 
given me to inquire, 

I. First, what ground there is for a complaint of the 
extreme wickedness of men now under the evangelical 
dispensation. 

II. Secondly, allowing the complaint to be just, how 
little reason there yet would be for turning it to the 
disadvantage of Christianity itself. And, 

III. Thirdly, what are the inferences that may more 
justly and naturally be deduced from it. 

I. First, I am to consider what just ground or colour 
there may be for a complaint of the exceeding wicked- 
ness of men now under the christian dispensation. 

And here it may with truth be observed to the ad- 
vantage of our holy religion, that, as bad as men are 
under it, they would have yet been worse without it ; 
since upon a just comparison of Christians, even in 
these later times, with the enemies of the cross of 
Christ, it will, I am persuaded, be found, that the man- 
ners of the one are not quite so corrupt and vicious as 
those of the other. There may perhaps be some par- 
ticular Christians more abandoned to all sorts ^ and 
degrees of impiety, than any even of the most profligate 
heathens (for which instances I shall account in what 
follows) ; but surely Christendom, as to the genaral 
state of it, is not equally scandalous in this respect with 
those parts of tiie wmd, that are strangers to Christ ; 
those parts of it, I mean» where the incentives to luxury, 
ambition, and every sort of Tice do equally abound. 
And therefore the aggfmvtting descriptions that have 
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been given of this matter by some pious and pathetical 
pens, are not to be interpreted too strictly. The faults 
of Christians are obvious and manifest to those of the 
same faith, and strike our imaginations strongly on the 
account of their nearness; whereas the vices of the 
heathen world, being practised at a distance, and coming 
to our knowledge by rare and uncertain reports, do there- 
fore make but faint impressions on our minds. 

The rule, by which Christians are obliged to walk, is 
so excellent, and they are thereby so fully and clearly in- 
formed of the whole extent of their duty ; the promised 
assistances are so mighty, and the rewards so vast^ by 
which they are animated to obedience ; that their trans- 
gressions, as they are attended with a deeper guilt, so 
must needs appear to be of a more prodigious size, than 
those of other men. And it is no wonder therefore, if, 
on both these accounts, good and holy persons have 
spoken of them with a particular degree of detestation 
and horror. 

And as the vices of Christians are, for these reasons, 
open and glaring, so their virtues oftentimes disappear and 
lie hid. The profound humilitv and self-denial, which 
the christian religion first enjomed, leads the true dis- 
ciples of Christ, in the exercise of the chief Gospel 
graces, to shun the applause and sight of men, as much 
as is possible. Hence, some of the best Christians are 
least known to be such, because they make the least 
noise and shew with their goodness. There is nothing 
extraordinary or singular in their manner of life and 
behaviour; no ostentation of sanctity in look, word or 
deed. Notwithstanding their domestic severities, yet 
when they come abroad they anoint the head and wa^sh 
thefacej that they appear not unto mm to fast. Matt. vi. 
1 7. They sound no trumpet before their alms, or other 
good works ; but endeavour to perform them with that 
secrecy, which our Saviour recommended, when he said. 
Let not thy right hand know what thy left hand doth. 
Matt. vi. 3. 

And of this there is one, though a very late, yet so 
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remarkable an instance, that, for the honour of our 
holy faith, I think it may deserve to be particularly 
mentioned ; the instance, I mean of the author of that 
excellent book, The Whole Duty of Man ; who took not 
more care to do good to the world, than he did to 
conceal the doer of it ; being contented to prove himself 
to Him, and him only, V)ho seeth in secret, and resolved 
that the praise of men, whether in his life, or after his 
death should be no part of his reward. 

On these, and such accounts as these, I say vice 
seems to have the odds of virtue among those, who name 
the name of Christ, much more than it really hatli. 
However after all the abatements that have been, or 
can be made in this case, still it must be owned, that 
the wickedness of Christians is exceedingly great, and, 
considering the special helps towards holiness, which 
they above the rest of the world enjoy, very amazing. 
Even good men, when they find all the powerful mean^ 
of grace proposed in the Gospel to have so little success, 
are apt to be somewhat startled at it ; and ill men do 
not fail to make a very ill use of it, and to turn it to tiie 
disadvantage of Christianity itself. 

II. Secondly, That they are very unreasonable in 
so doing, I am in the next place to shew. For, 

1 . The holiest and purest doctrine imaginable is but 
doctrine still; it can only instruct, admonish, or per- 
suade; it cannot compel. The Gospel means of grace, 
powerful as they are, yet are not, and ought not to be, 
irresistible. They are moral causes, which do not 
violently constrain our wiTls and affections ; but only, 
by gentle methods, solicit and incline them. They work 
not like a medicine, or a charm, without oot concurrence 
and co-operation. And therefore let the discoveries of 
our duty and happiness now made, l)e never so bright 
and clear, yet a multitude of Christians may still so live, 
as if there were no such discoveries. And this is no 
greater a wonder, than it is, that the lusts and passions 
of frail men sliould often get the better of their reason ; 
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and the truest sense and knowledge of our duty give way 
in the presence of mighty temptations ; which always 
hath been, always will) and must be the case, while 
human nature consists (as it doth) of jarring principles, 
and the corrupt part of us is, as it generally is, the prer 
yailiDg ingredftesnt in the composition, 

XiCt the Gospel have never so little success in pro- 
moting holiness, yet all who have considered it, vp^^ 
own, Uiat it is in itself as fit as any thing that can hp 
imagined for that purpose, and incomparably more fit 
than any other course Uiat ever was taken. If therefore 
the desired end be not att^ed, we must not blame the 
means, which are confessedly appps^tje and proper, bift 
the men who refuse or neglect to make use of th^joa. 
The rules of heaUh, and die prescriptions of the phy- 
sician may be gpod ; and yet few be the better for them, 
if few stricdy observe them* It is no disparagjsment 
to the art, if Uiose receive W great benefit from i^ 
who do not surrender themselves up to the methods it 
prescribes. 

Did i^biilosophy suffer in the Ofunion of wise men, 
on the account of the debaucheries that reigned in those 
ages, wherein it flourished most among the Grecians and 
Riomans ? Was it then thought a good inference, that, 
because men were very dissolute, when wisdom was at 
the height, and the light of reason shone brightest, 
therefore wisdom and reason were of little use towards 
making men virtuous ? No ! the excellence and fitness 
of the rule was universally acknowledged ; and all the 
blame was laid on those, who did not comply with |L 
Object in the like manner against natural religion to a 
^ deist, and he will give you the like answer. And why 
then should he not receive the same apology for revealed 
religion in its turn ? If the ill conduct of those, who 
embrace any rule of life and manners, be a reasonable 
exception against the rule itself, there is an end of aU 
rules whatsoever; since none there are, from which 
.most of those, who in theory approve them, do not in 
practice mightily swerve and decline. But, 
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2. The present wickedoess of Christians cannot be 
owing to any defect in the doctrine of Christ, nor be 
urged as a proof of the real inefEcacy of it towards 
rendering men holy ; because there was a time, when it 
had all the success of this kind, that could be expected ; 
the time, I mean* of its earliest appearance in the 
world ; when the practice of the generality of Christians 
was a just comment on the precepts of Christ ; and 
they could appeal from their doctrines to their lives, 
and challenge their ^worst enemies to shew any remark- 
able diflFerence between them. When th^ were, as the 
apostle speaks, blameless and harmless, the sons of God^ 
without rebuke^ in the midst of a crooked and perverse 
nation^ among whom they shone as lights in the world, 
Phil. ii. 15. When they were so far from injustice and 
wrong, and the several wicked arts of deceiving, that, in 
the vast multitude of converts, no man said that ought 
was his otrn, but they had all things common. Acts iv. SS ; 
and were not only of one faith and of one worship, but 
of one hearty ana of one soul. Now, if the efficacy and 
power of the christian doctrine must be tried by its 
fruits, why may we not have leave to take it at its first 
setting out, and to argue that the most immediate and 
nearest must have been the most natural and genuine 
effects of it ? He that will try the goodness of a spring, 
should go to the fountain-head itself, and not to judge 
of it by streams from thence at a great distance derived, 
which many other waters may perhaps have fallen into 
during its course, and many impure mixtures have 
defiled. 

The Gospel is the same now, as it was then ; equally 
the power of Ood unto salvation, Rom. i. 16; equally 
mighty in pulling down of strong holds, Q Cor. x. 4; 
and therefore, that it doth not still produce the same 
' effects, must be owing, not to any inaptitude or defect 
in the means, but to other causes and considerations, 
some df which I i^hall now briefly explain. And, 

1. There must needs be a great disparity between 
the first Christians and those of these .latter ages'; be- 
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cause Christianity was the religion of their choice. They 
took it up, while it was persecuted, and they could have 
no other inducement to receive it, but a conviction of its 
excellence, which they attained by impartial and diligent 
inquiries ; the effect of which was, that the holy precepts 
and precious promises of the Gospel made a lively and 
durable impression on them. Whereas Christianity with 
us is cenerallv not a matter of choice, but of fashion and 
g(K)d Tuck. We are bom, where it is professed, and we 
fall into it, as we do into other prevailing opinions and 
customs, of course ; and no wonder, therefore, if it floats 
only on the sur&ce of our minds, if it take not root down^ 
wardsy and consequently doth not bearfndt upwards^ in 
our life and practice, Isai. xxxvii. 31. For the Gospel^ 
though it be the great instrument of holiness, yet can 
make those alone holy, who consider and weigh it, and 
fasten its holy rules upon their hearts and consciences by 
meditation and study. 

S. Another account of the great degeneracy of Chris- 
tians may be drawn from men s erecting new schemes of 
Christianity, which interfere with the true and genuine 
account of it. Soipe men rely on the mere externals of 
religion, on masses, and pilgrimages, indulgencies, and 
bodily austerities : and if all these fail, they have a re* 
serve still, in the merits and intercessions of saints and 
angels. Others, who call themselves Christians, have no 
regard for the dead letter of Scripture, but regulate them- 
selves by a certain lidit within, by unaccountable impulses 
and inspirations. There are yet others, who hope to be 
saved by a bare act of recumbency on the merits of 
Christ, and by tlie free grace of the Gospel, without ob- 
serving the law of works, without being tied to the ele- 
ments of bondage, and carnal ordinances. 

Now these schemes (and the same we might say d[ 
some others) subvert the true Gospel scheme of salvation, 
by repentance from dead works, and becoming a new 
creature; and as far as they do so, must needs un- 
dermine the interest of virtue and goodness, and smooth 
the way towards the commission of wickedness. If all 
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fbe world embcjou^ the doctrine of Christ in it3 simjdicity 
and purity, without adulterating it by false mixtures, it 
would be &r more operative and ^ectual than now it is, 
towards reforming men's lives, and sanctifying their w- 
tnreSt But when &ey frame to themselves a gospel, which 
Christ and his apostles never preached, and expect to he 
0aved on any other terms and conditions than diQse God 
bath proposed ; it is no wonder if from such an evil root, 
as evil fruit arises ; and they grow as corrupt in their 
practice^ as they are in their opinions. 

The same may be said of some over-easy and loose, or 
over-strict and rigorous decisions in matters of conscience. 
Many modem casuists have bent their thoughts, and 
strained their wits, in order to soften the severity of the 
Gospd mcnrals, and to bring them down, as near as they 
can, not only to the infirmities, but even the vices of 
human nature. They have invented an art of lying 
without sinning : they have allowed a man to act on that 
side of an opinion, which he is satisfied is false, 3o it 
carry but any shew of probability with it ; aod they have 
determined it to be probable, if two or three grave 
writers of note have espoused it. They have made good 
ends capable of sanctifying the worsjt and most forbidden 
means ; have declared it not necessary for a man to ex- 
ercise more than one act of love towards God in his 
<whole life-time, or to be contrite for his sins, hut on 
Jbis death-bed. And these are tlie positions, not only 
^f a few obscure, but of very niiany, and very cele- 
brated authors ; and cannot, therefore, but go on a great 
(way towards debauching the minds of all such as have 
•any reverence for those casuists. 

On the other side, good, but mistaken men have 
sometimes carried the doctrine of the Gospel to a very 
severe and astonishing height ; and framed frona thence 
;9uch rules of life, and determinations in morality^ as 
directly opposed the first and most innocent inclinations 
jpf human nature. And in this they thou^t, they had 
4f>oo God and men good service ; but the eveat has dis- 
|]irQved .them. For some persons finding reli^on repre- 
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sented as so melancholy and sour a thing, have con- 
cluded> that God, the author of our nature, could never 
be the author of so unnatural and extravagant a schetqie; 
and have thereupon rejected it at once, and set them- 
selves loose from all the ties of morality. Others, still 
adhering to the truth of the doctrine, have yet been so 
far discouraged by the uncomfortable and forbidden look 
of it, as to lay aside all hopes either of duly practising 
or relishing it ; and' have therefore resolved rather to en- 
joy the Measures of sin for a season^ Heb. xi. 25 ; and 
run the venture of their future happiness, than be cer- 
tainly miserable here, for fear of being so hereafter. And 
a third sort there are, who have endeavoured to raise 
their practice up to these speculations ; but failing (as 
how could they but fail ?) have sunk into religious de- 
spair, concluded themselves reprobates, out of the favour 
of God, and a state of salvation. 

So that too easy and too severe decisions have alike 
done disservice to religion. These, perhaps, have frig^ 
ened nearly as many from the prosecution of virtue, as 
those have allured to the commission of vice ; but the 
true doctrine of the Gospel, which steers between these 
extremes, is not answerable for the excesses on either 
side, and ought not, therefore, to be blasphemed on the 
account of them. We may add, in the 

Third place, that it is not to be expected, but that, 
where Christians are wicked, they should be rather worse 
than other men ; for this very reason, because they have 
more helps towards becoming better, and yet live in the 
contempt or neglect of them. Those excellent rules of 
life, which they will not suffer to do them good, must 
for that very reason do them harm, if they set their faces 
against so plain a revelation of their duty, and resolve to 
sin in defiance of it. For, if the light that is in them be 
darkness, how great is that darkness? Matt. vi. S3. 

How great, even according to the natural course and 
tendency of things, whereby what is good when cor- 
rupted, grows bad. in proportion to its former goodness : 
how much greater, in respect to the just judgments of 
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God, who punishes such persons with the total dereliction 
of bis spirit, and a penal bh'ndness ; giving those up to a 
reprobate nimdy who thus hold the truth in unrighteous* 
nesSf Rom. i. 28. 

Lastly, the faith of Christ suffers much from the ill 
lives of those who have nothing of Christianity but the 
name; and are, whilst they reproach it for the ill conduct 
of its professors, themselves the greatest reproach to it. 
Set aside the disorders of the almost Christians, and of 
such as whatever they may outwardly profess, do not 
sincerely and heartily love our Lord Jesus; and one 
great occasion of blaspheming the doctrine of Christ 
will be removed. It is very hard, therefore, to make 
our faith answerable for the ill manners of those, 
who do not in good earnest receive it ; but much harder 
still, that those very men should press the objec- 
tion most eagerly, without whose loose and immoral 
lives, there i^ould not be near so much ground and colour 
Cor it. 

This is as if Catiline should have declaimed against 
the debaucheries of Rome, whilst he and his accom- 
plices were in the midst of it, and had contributed to 
bring it to that pitch of wickedness which they had 
complained of. 

Many other instructive reflections might be suggested 
otX these heads: but thus much may suffice to shew, how 
far there is any real occasion for a complaint of the ex- 
ceeding wickedness of men, now under the christian 
dispensation ; and then, supposmg the complaint just, 
how little reason there would be, to turn it to the disad- 
vantage of Christianity itself. It remains that I should 
point out to you on my 

III. Third general head, some more proper and 
natural inferences tiiat may be drawn from- it. They are 
many and weighty. But I will not detain you further 
-than by the mention of a few of them. 

And, 1 . This should be so far from shocking our faith, 
that it ought on the contrary to confirm and strengthen 
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it. For the universal degeneracy of Christians in these 
latter days was plainly and punctually foretold by Christ 
and his apostles. Jyhen the Son of man comethj shaU 
he find faith on the earth ? said our Saviour, Luke xviii. 
8. Novo the Spirit speaketh, (says St. Paul in his First 
Epistle to Timothy, ch. iv. ] . 2.) that in the latter times 
some shall depart from the faith, giving heed to seducing 
spirits, and doctrines of demls ; speaking lies in hypocrisy, 
having their consciences seared vnth a hot iron, ch. iv. 
12. And in his Second Epistle, ch. iii. 1, 2, This know, 
that in the last days perilous times shall come ; for men 
shall be lovers of their own selves, covetous, boasters, 
proud, blasphemers : to which he adds a large catalogue 
of the blackest and worst of sins which should then 
abound. And parallel passages to these are also to be 
found in St. Peter's and St. Jude's Epistles. Now the 
testimony of Jesus is that spirit of prophecy, Rev. xix. 10 ; 
and if he therefore and his apostles, by that spirit of 
prophecy, forewarned us of this event, it should not, 
methinks, lessen our esteem of their doctrine, to see that 
prediction fulfilled. 

Nay, the vicious lives of the generality of Christians 
is an argument for the truth of Christianity on another 
account. For the professed design of God in revealing it, 
being to reform the world, and the design being so re- 
markably defeated ; were not our religion founded on a 
rock, on the most apparent reason, and most incontesta- 
ble miracles, it must, a long time ago, have sunk under 
the weight of this single prejudice. Had this counsel, or 
this work been of men, it would under such a disadvan- 
tage, have certamly come to nought ; but it being of God, 
nothing can overthrow it, Acts v. 38, 39. We may from 
hence, in the 

Second place, take occasion to consider the monstrous 
degree of pravity and perverseness, that is hid in the 
heart of man, and to account for the rise of it. It is 
plainly such, and so great, we see, as to be proof against 
the brightest discoveries of God s will, and our duty ; 
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such as no rules can rectify, no endeavours can re- 
form. 

And this one reflection^ duly attended to, would satisfy 
ud, that we are not now in our natural state, and as we 
came forth from the hands of God ; but fallen and dege- 
nerated from primitive perfection. For can it enter into 
the heart of man to conceive, that the noblest part of the 
visible creadon should, in its original frame and constitu* 
tion, be the most imperfect and faulty ; that man should 
have been created by God, with such violent tendencies 
to evil, and such .rooted aversions from goodness^ as at 
present discover themselves in him ? £ven without the 
light of revelation, it would, on this very account, be 
h^ly reasonable for us to believe (what those, who 
reasoned best among the heatbans, the scholars of 
Socrates, did believe) that some change mast needs have 
happened in our faculties and natures, siace they wei^ 
first formed ; and that our souls are now placed in a 
state, not of natural dignity and excellence, but of pro- 
faaiion €md recovery. 

3. It will be a third good use of what has been dis* 
coursed, if we leeurn from thence, not to measure doc- 
trines by pansons, or persons by doctrines ; that is, not 
to fisake the one a complete rule and standard, whereby 
to judge of the goodness or badness of dae other* I 
cannot ^oow duly explain this reflectioD, and shall^there- 
ibre employ it only in order to wipe off a reproach that 
iMfcth been sometimes cast on that excellent dmrch, of 
which we ar6 UMaabers ; as if iU livers abounded more 
tfann ordinarily in her communion. I trust in God, the 
kaj^fwon is vllerly false and grouodless ; the mere effect 
iirf ina^e, envy or design^ But, ware it uew£ so true, 
yet would not this be a touch-stone to try h&t doctrines 
hy ; aince for the same reason that the wickedness of 
Christians in gi^eral is ao argument against the truth of 
Chtistiatiity, ^"^ widcednessto be found in any particular 
^society of •Christkms, can be no ol^ec^n a^inst Ae 
doctrines particularly profei^ed in that ^society. By 
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Scripture and by reason, religious opinions are to be ex^- 
amined ; and not by the lives and practice of those who 
espoused tbemi. 

However, since the world is for the most part com- 
posed of such as do not reason rightly, but judge merely 
by outward appearances ; since mankind are generally 
so made, that the holiest religion in the world must 
needs suffer in their opinions, on the account of the ill 
lives of those who profess it; let us therefore make 
this 

4th and last use of what has been said, to excite our- 
selves from thence to do what in us lies towards re- 
moving this scandal from the Christian faith at large, 
and from that particular church of Christ to which we 
belong ; both by living ourselves, as becomes our holy 
religion ; and by influencing others, as we have ability 
and opportunity, to live as we do ; that so both we and 
they may adorn the doctrine of God our Saviour in all 
things, Tit. ii. 10, may render it lovely and desirable in 
the eyes of all men, even its fiercest enemies and op- 
posers ; having our conversation (as the apostle speaks, 
1 Pet. ii. 12.) honest among ihe GentUes (and those who 
are worse than Gentiles, — Christians in name and pro- 
fession, but at the bottom hardened and seared unbe- 
lievers), that whereas they speak against us as evil-doers , 
they may by our good works, wMch they shall behold, 
glorify God m the day of visitation. 

The primitive Christians (as you have heard) appealed 
freely from their doctrines to their lives, in confirmation 
of the truth of Christianity : we, on the contrary, are 
forced to appeal from our lives to our doctrines ; and 
to shelter ourselves under the indisputable goodness of 
the rule we embrace, whilst we are guilty of very many, 
and very great deviations from it. Let us be ashamed 
to make use of this argument any longer, and resolve to 
render our actions and opinions perfectly consistent, that 
so our religion may appear to be, not a notional system, 
but a vital and fruitful principle of holiness ; and we 
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may save not only our own souls, but the souls of mai$y. 
others also, who shall be won over to the obediefice of 
the faith, by observing our good conversation in Christ 
Jesus. 

To whom, with the Father, and blessed Spirit, be 
ascribed all majesty, might, and praise, now and for ever. 
Amen. 
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THE FEAR OF GOD A MOTIVB TO HOLINESS. 

Wari out your otim salvation with fear and trembling. 

Phil. vi. 1. 

1H£ wise and good Author of our nature, fcnneseeing 
diat, in this d^nerate and corrupted state of it, the 
rules of duty he prescribed, would not, without great 
difficulty and reluctance, be complied with, hath been 
graciously pleased to address himself, not to our reason 
only, but our passions also, and to enforce his commandst 
by proposing, together with them, such motives and con* 
siderations, as (he l^new) would have the greatest in- 
fluence towards determining our choice ; towards secur- 
ing, and enlivening our christian obedience. And the 
most operative of wese motives seems to be that, which 
applies itself to our fears, and urges upon us the strict 
practice of virtue, by the threats of divine vengeance, 
which will certainly attend our disobedience. This con- 
sideration the sacred writers frequently inculcate ; and 
particularly St. Paul in the words of the text, wherein 
he exhorts the Philippians to work out their own iokalbm 
with fear and trembling. 

On which words I intend to build this plain, but 
useful proposition, that a fear of Ctod's wrath and of 
eternal punishment, is a proper and sufficient motioe to 
lead men to holiness. This seems to be a very evident 
truth ; and yet those, who have to deal with scrupulous 
consciences, know, that some v&pj pious and weU-*mlMU> 
ing Christiaiis, do in gpod earnest doubt ci it ; and wiH 

VOL. II. N 
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not allow themselves to be in a regenerate estate, or to 
have a sure title to the divine favour, because their 
repentance wholly took its rise at the first, and hath 
since perhaps in some measure received its growth and 
increase, from that base and slavisli principle of fear, to 
which they imagine, the true sons of adoption, and the 
elect of God are always strangers. 

To remove the scruples, under which such good, but 
mistaken men labour, shall be the business of my 
present discourse : wherein I will endeavour, 

I. First, by some general reflections, to lessen the ill 
opinion, whicli these persons entertain of themselves: 
and then proceed, 

II. Secondly, to prove more direcdy, that the prin- 
ciple, from which their repentance and obedience hath 
sprung, is such, as they may securely rely on. And, 

I. First, I desire them to consider, that although the 
Gospel doth (almost in every page of it) represent to 
U8 the necessi^ of repentance in general ; yet as to any 
particular motive, from whence this change of mind and 
manners must necessarily flow« it is altogether ' silent: 
Which seems to intimate this truth, that if a man be but 
sincerely and thoroughly good, it matters not much out 
of what principle he first became so : else the Scripture; 
which so often and earnestly presses upon us the one, 
would have laid some stress on the other also. It is 
said indeed that we must love the Lord our Ood wkh all 
our heart, and with all our sold, and with aU our mind^ and 
foilh all our strength ; Luke x. S7., that we must walk in 
Us ways, and keep all his commandments ; but it is no where 
determined, from what motive this our love and obedience 
'must originfl^lly spifng, in order to find acceptance with 
Crod . And therefore where no express directions:are giveti, 
tiiere the ' divine goodness seems to. have indul^^ a lati* 
ti^e. And why then should we. make the ^way that 
leads ^ Eternal bfe nairower, and the .gates sAraiter, than 
^God himsdlf appears to have made it ? But, 
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Sdly. It seems a Ihtte unequal and preposterous in tihiese 
persons,, to lay, so. great a stress on their fears in one 
resfiect, when they distrust them so much in another; 
For the state of their case is plainly thi8,-^that by a 
dread of divine vengeance they were at first scared from 
the practice of vice, and led into the paths of virtue : 
and it is the same religious dread that now inclines them 
to. suspect, and condemn themselves, on that very ac- 
count. They fear they have not repented in that man- 
ner they ought to. have done, because their repentance 
was at first the effect of their fear ; that is, they allow 
the suggestions of this passion to have a great deal of 
waght in the latter case, but none at all in the former. 
Which is at one and the same time, to pay too much 
and too little regard to it, and to condemn ourselves (as 
St. Paul elsewhere speaks) in that thing we allow j Rom. 
xiv. 2S. And the judgments men pass on their own 
condition, from such inconsistent and confused views as 
these, must needs be very uncertain, and unfit to be 
relied on. Nay, 

Sdly. It is no slight token of a man's being really and 
sincerely good, and upon such principles and grounds 
as are well pleasing to God, in tiiat he suspects himself 
not to be so : since we rarely find any but the best and 
most religious minds, entertaining such little doubts, 
and encouraging such nice scruples as these. The bold 
presumptuous sinner goes on hardy in his way ; careless 
and fearless ; without looking backward to the point 
firom whence he set out, or forward to the end of his 
Journey. He repenteth not of Ms wickednes^y (according 
to the description given of him by the prophet Jeremy), 
ioying, what have I done ? but tumeth again to his course, 
as the horse rusheth into the battle^ Jer. xviii. 6. The 
hypocrite, on the other side, is as secure and well 
satisfied in his way, having acted his.part so long, as to 
come at last to think it real, and to deceive even his own^ 
heart, as well as the eyes and observations of others : 
and contenting himself with a demure shew and fa^ Of 

religion, witbcmt any troublesome tknibts or misg^viti^.* 

w a 
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But it is the good and conscieotiotis man chiefly, that is 
vneasy and dissatisfied with himself ; always ready to 
condemn his own imperfections, and to suspect bis own 
sincerity, upon the slightest occasions. He desires so 
much and earnestly to please God, that he can never 
think he pleases him as much as he ought to do. Every 
wry step by which he imagines himself to have declined 
from the path of duty, affrights him when he reflects on 
it; every the least obliquity in thought, word, and 
dMd, seems considerable to him. ' So that these sus- 
(ucions and godly jealousies do, I say, usually abound 
most there, where there is least need ctf* them ; and it is, 
^nerally speaking a veiy good sign of a man's loving 
God heartUy and in good earnest, when he begins to 
doubt, whether he loves him or no ; and suspects even 
the best fruits xif hdliness, which shine in his life and 
practice, because he cannot look back with satisfaction 
on the principle of fear, from whence they flowed. 
And therefore these very scruples and jealousies, which 
he thus cherishes, concerning the goodness of his state, 
would really afibrd matter of isound comfort to him, if 
be had but skill and courage enough to make a ri^t use 
elf them. 

. II. In order to convince him of which truth, after pre* 
nising these general reflections, I proceed now, as I pro* 
poaed, more particularly and directly to prove, 

^ That a fear of God's wrath, and of eternal punishment, 
is aproper and sufficient motive to lead mbn to hdiness.^ 
• This will appear, if we consider, 
, 1 , The passion itself, its rise, nature and use. 

9* The nature ^preboBsions we have of Ood^ m^'^ 
lawgiver, judge, and avei^r. ' 

3. The depth of sin, into which some men arej^unged; 
Md out of which, loiotfaing butmotivies of tmor aod 
Mtonjtshmeot can possibly raise thecc^ 

1 . The passion of fisair is natural to us, and was given 
HA by God for ouraafety and convenience; to warn w 
gf impending diiigM^ mA to put iw wpoa finding Mt 
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proper ways f(» avoidiiig liiem, Whei» therefore tln9 
passion imprints <m our minds a livdy sense of the 
punishment due to.i^n, of the displeasure of God, of the 
mighty and insu^^rtable torments of hdl : and doth- 
from hence excite and quicken us into the practice of 
virtue ; when it doth this, I say^ it doth its duty, and 
serves the very: end iov which it was implanted in our 
nature. Every thing, that God made, is good ; that is, 
there is some good use or other, to which it may be put; 
And certainly oor fears must then be of the greatest use to 
US, when they are turned upon their most proper and im« 
portant object, eeerUisting burnings. Do we think, they 
were designed to admonish us only of some slighter 
barms, whidh may reach our bodies, or our fortunes ? 
to keep us awake and alarmed in relation to the evils of 
this life alone, without extending to those of another, as 
certain as these, and far greater than these in degree and 
duration ? We may as well imagine, that reason was given 
us, merely as an help towards managing the little affairs of 
this present world to our advantage, without any regard 
to what is future ; to make us wise and prudent in our 
^hOrt and momentary designs upon happiness, without 
assisting us in the discovery and pursuit of eternal felicity. 
Certainly, as man is a creature framed for religion, so 
every one of his faculties and affections was originally 
ordained to the same end that he himself was ; and may 
therefore to that purpose be usefully, and is always most 
6tly employed. His fears therefore^ and his hopes, and 
all the other passions that belong to the reasonable 
nature, wiere given him, as much^r religious uses, as 
his very soul anid his being were. So that w^ the ferrofH 
0^ the Lord perstuide men^ a natural end is served by a 
natural passion ; and upon these terms^ we may be sure, 
the author of our nature will not refuse our obedience. 

Sh This will further appear, in the noct place, from 
the natural apprehensions we have of God, when* we 
consider him as the object of our duty and service ; it 
}» piiain, that we do then represent him to ourselves, as 
a Wifgivef ; that is, ias one whto prescribes a rule to our 
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actions, and wOl punish the breach of it. We cannot 
cpnceive him as giving a law without a sanction, that 
is/ without representing him at the same time to our- 
selves, as enforcing that law with a threat, and securing 
the observance of it by some penalty annexed. This is 
the method of all inferior legislators, and is from thence 
easily and naturally transferred by us to the supreme. 
So that bur first and most immediate conceptions of 
God, by which we are excited to our duty, involve 
in them this very motive we are so apt to suspect; 
and we cannot propose to ourselves the one/ without 
feeling in some measure the powers and force of the 
other. 

To observe God s laws under a prospect of reward, 
18 what many of those, who reject a principle of dread, 
will not deny to be a reasonable and sufficient induce- 
ment to virtue. Now how bur desiring a good should 
make what we do on that account acceptable in the eye 
of God, and yet that very thing be unacceptable, when 
done to avoid an evil ; how the hope of reward should 
be a good motive, and. yet the fear of losing that reward 
be an ill one, is hard to determine. It is on each side, 
the selfishness of the principle, and the mixture of our 
own interest with it, that seems to lessen its worth. And 
I cannot see, how our interest is less concerned in pur- 
suing pleasure, than in flying pain. 

Indeed, the noblest and most commendable reason 
of our serving God is, our love of him. God is love, and 
he chiefly delights in those disinterested duties^ which 
spring fi*om that. principle. However, he hath been 
pleased to condescend to the weakness, nay to the base- 
ness, of our natures, and to accept our bounden duty and 
service, upon much lower terms. He hath thought fit 
to allure and to frighten us into obedience ; and him 
that comes even this way to him, he will in no wise cast 
out. 

, 3. To strengdien this proof yet further, let us, in the 
third place, take a view of the state and conditkni of 
profligate sinners. We shall find it to be sud^, that no* 
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thing but terror can any ways lay hold of them. Is it 
possible for a man that is sunk into all manner of vice 
and impurity, to be struck on a sudden wiih the beaut]^ 
of virtue and goodness, with the love of God, and of his 
infinite perfections?- Can he (do we think) recover him- 
self, by reflecting on the deformity and turpitude of sin, 
on the dignity of his nature, and of that divine character 
and resemblancci which he bears ? Alas ! let virtue 
fie never so lovely, goodness never so desirable; yet 
he hath no eyes to see it, no heart to desire it. He 
hath lost the taste, of every thing, but those very delights, 
in which he indulges himself; and reason is no longer 
reason to hitn, than it pleads for his enjoyments. Now 
what, I say, can possibly rouse such a creature as this, 
so lost to all ingenuous motives, but the sense 6f divine 
vengeance, and the dread of eternal punishments? The 
terrors of hell may still, perhaps, persuade him to con- 
sider (for fear will find an entrance where no other pas^ 
sion can), but to all arguments besides he is perfectly 
impenetrable. 

Indeed, after that the wrath of God hath terrified 
him into reflectiojis on his wretched state, and into re- 
solutions of quitting it, there is room for other motived 
to come in, and finish the work thus begun ; to improve 
his contrition, and raise his resentments, and build him 
up in the practice of all manner of holiness. But still 
the Heading step towards repentance must, I say, proceed 
froni his fear ; which, therefore is a sure foundation for 
all penitents to build on, unless we can suppose that 
God ever leaves men in sin, without affording them any 
one proper motive to stir them up to virtue ; an opinion 
not easily to be entertained of infinite goodness. 

Why then should the pious Christian harbour any doubts 
of this kind in his breast ? OA, why should his soul be cast 
down, and his spirit disquieted within him? Psal. xlii.9. 
There is no room for despondency of mind in such a 
state as his ; no reason why that dredd of divine wrath, 
^ which frightened him at first into the ways of virtue, 
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should coiitiiiiie to haunt nod purwe hun stiy, now he i9 
jGbut advanced in thorn. The only fe^rs which wiU be 
prejudicial to him, and which he ought to dismisa, are 
those concerning the validity of his repentanee. His 
other fears were agreeable to nature,: and reason, and to 
those methods, which the divine wisdom hath thought 
fit to make use of for reclaiming sinners. To serve God 
out of love, and love only, without the least mixture or 
allay of any baser principle^ is the privilege of angels and 
blessed spirits, who live in the presence of God. It will 
hereafter be the reward of our having lived as becomes 
the GospeU but it cannot be matter of strict duty to us 
now. Lower and less noble ends must influence us, 
while we are in this state of imperfection : till that 
which is perfoct is fom&^ that which is in pari need 
not, and cannot be dmc away. Therefore why is his 
soul cast down, and why is Ms. spirit disquieted v>ithin 
him? 

To all this, periiaps, the dejected Christian, for w^ose 
sake I have entered on this argument, will reply, that the 
fear of eternal punishment is, indeed, a proper and suf- 
ficient motive to lead men to holiness, if it be such a feaf 
of God's power and justice, as is sweetly allayed and 
tempered by a sense of his goodness ;. that is, if it be an 
evangelic and filial fear, composed of an equal mixture 
of awe and delight, of love and reverence ; for to such 
a fear as this the most eminent saints of God were 
no strangers, since they served the Lord with fear (a^ 
good David speaks), and ryoiced before him with rene- 
Ktme. 

But, alas ! his is altogether a legal and a servile fear ; 
a suUra, gloomy passion, without the least mixture of any. 
Aing joyous and deli^tful ; a mere dread: of Omnipo- 
tence!^ armed with vengeance^ which presents, the rod to 
him as lifted up, and makes him tremble at tiie sigfiir of 
it; and forees him <m towards fais duty> with9qt«ad 
against inclinations, m^ely as beasts of saorifiq^ lure 
dragged to tba horns of the altar< Thi^ 19 hie wietobed 
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tftie ; no glioipae ei lig|bt appetn ia aoy aurocB of Ui 
80ul ; no comfortable reflections on the goodnew and 
mercy of God shine inwan% upon him ; but the fiM^e •( 
his mind is all covered with darkness, distrust and hoiv 
ror. And how can the services that flow from such a 
temper as this, be acceptable to that God» who is all low 
and light, and is pleased only with a willing mind, asid 
dieerful giver ? This b the sad account which some meai 
give of themselves without cause. To rectify it, let them 
consider, 

Ist, Hath this principle, which they thus blame, dcme 
the work of a better? Hath it made them charitable^ 
humble, temperate, devout? Hath it enabled them to 
purify themaelves from all spot and blemish^ and to adorn 
the dbctrifie of then' God and Satdour in all thmga? Tit iL 
]0« If it hath, they may put what odious names upon it^ 
and dress it up in what frightful shapes they please ; but it 
is certainly such a principle, as will bear the test, and,, if 
they continue to be directed by it, will at last carry them 
to heaven* Be not deceived, he thai doth righteottmcM 
is righteous^ 4 John iii. 7 ; and as such, sbnU receive 
a recompense at the great day of account, though he be* 
came so upon the lowest and least valuable considera^ 
tions: the meanness of the motive, which induced him 
to obey, shall aot rob Jbim of the rewands which are due 
to obedience. And, tberefcNPe^ the distinotion between 
a legal and a servile fear is here mistaken and misappliQd». 
For ft servikfear, in the true notion^f it, is such a dread 
ef divine vengeance, as hath no saving influence upco 
men's lives and conversations ; such as malefoctocs are 
seized* with, when under ^ sentence of execution, ;and 
without hopes of escaping it; such as ill men feei> who 
go on obstinately in their ill courses, notwithstanding it ; 
and such, under which the devils themselves bow nxA. 
tremble, though without altering^ in the least, theii! dkr 
bolicai natures by the means of it JBut this is far fsd^ 
beiog the case d£ tihat man,: who umb% out his awnadr 
nation with feetr and tomblitig: and ^refixe wemtetOiH 
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such fears as ^these, when we term them. servile ; for that 
18 always in the accounts of right reason, and will be 
esteem^ in the sight of God, a true filial fear, which 
works by a true filial obedience. But, 

2dly, It is further probable, that these melancholy 

£ arsons do represent their own inward sense of 
ings worse than it deserves ; and persuade themselves 
into an opuiion, that they love God less, and dread him 
more, thaa. perhaps they really do. For, as 1 hinted at 
the beginning of this discourse, it is scarce conceivable 
that any men, who are not sincerely good, should dis- 
quiet themselves with such scruples about the ends and 
motives which inclined them to goodness. It is their 
fear of not loving God as much as they ought to do, 
which makes them apprehend that they do not love him 
at all. And, therefore, instead of turning their eyes 
inwardly upon the ideas, which they had lodged in their 
frightful imagination, let them direct them upon the out- 
ward eflfects of their fears ; instead of puzzling themselves 
about the true principle of holiness, let them take a com- 
fortable prospect of the genuine fruits of it, which abound 
in their life and practice. And then their doubts will 
all disappear, their scruples will vanish ; and they will be 
satisfied, that the love of God hath that place which it 
ought to have in their hearts, inasmuch as they obey 
him { for. in this u)e know that we love God^ if wc keep 
his commandments, John xiv. 15. But, 

Sdly and lastly, let the men who are under these ap- 
prehensions, make a right use of them ; not disturb and 
terrify themselves with such thoughts, but take occasion 
from thence to gain ground upon themselves, and to ad- 
vance faster in uie ways of religion ; and to excite in their 
hearts such a fervent and exalted love of God, ias shall 
leave no room for any doubts and misgivings.- It is true, 
that perfect love casteth out fear, but such a degree of 
divine love is scarce attainable here : however, we may 
aspire and approach still nearer and nearer towards this 
p^ection. How much soever we have conqiii^red our 
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dread Qf God, and improved our love of him, we may 
go on still to dread him less, and to love him more, till 
we come at last to be rooted and grounded in love, and 
be able to comprehend with all saints^ wliat is the breadth, 
and lengthy and depth, and height, and to know the love 
of Christ which passeth knowledge, Ephes. iii. 17, 18, 
19. 

To him, together with the Father, and the Holy Qhostp 
&c. 
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THE TERRORS OF CONSCIENCE. 

At that time Herod the tetrarch heard of the fame of 
JesuSy and said unto his servants^ This is John the 
Baptist f he is risen from the dead ; and therefore 
mighty works do shew forth themselves in him. For 
Herod had laid hold on John, and bound him, and 
put him in prison, &c. — Matt. xiv. 1, 2, 3. 

The wicked (says the prophet) are like the troubled 
sea, when it cannot rest, whose waters cast up mire and 
dirt, Isa. Ivii. 20. That is, men of flagitious lives are 
subject to great uneasiness : whatever calm and repose 
of mind (hey may seem for a season to enjoy, yet anon, 
a quick and pungent sense of guilt (awakened by some 
accident) rises like a whirlwind, ruffles and disquiets 
diem throughout, and turns up to open view, from the 
very bottom of their consciences, all the filth and im* 
parity which had settled itself there. A truth, of which 
there is not, perhaps, in the whole Book of God a 
more apt and lively instance, than that which the passage 
I have read from the evangelist sets before us. The 
crying guilt of John the Baptist's blood sat but ill, no 
doubt, on the conscience of Herod, from the moment of 
his spilling it. However, his inward anguish and re- 
morse was stifled and kept under for a time, by the 
splendour and luxury in which he lived, till he heard ^ 
mefame of Jems; and then bis heart smote him at the 
ranembrance of thq inhuman treatment he had given to 
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such another just aiid good man ; and vningfrom him a 
confession -of what he felt,^ by what he ntterod on tthait 
occasion. He 9aid unto hk iervantif This is John tht 
Baptist ! heis risen from the dead! and therefore ndghtg 
works do shew forth themselves in him. There could jiot 
be a wilder imagination tiian this, or which more betn^ed 
the agony and confusion of thought, under which he la* 
boured. He had often heard John the Baptist preach, 
and must have known that the drift of all his sermcms 
was, to prepare the Jews for the reception of a prophet 
mightier than kbn^ and whose shoes he was notworOiyio 
hear. Upon the arrival of that prophet, soon afbrwmls^ 
Herod's frighted conscience gives him no leisure to reeol- 
fect what his messenger bad said ; but immediately suff^ 

SstB to him, that this was the murdered Baptist himself 1 
erod, as appears from history, was, thoc^h circumciscdt 
little better than an heathen in his principles and pnK>* 
tices ; or, if sincerely a Jew, was, at most, but of the 
sect of the Sadducees, who said there was no resurredionf 
Matt. xxii. 23 ; and yet, under the pres«it pangs and 
terrors of his guilt, he imagines that John was risen from 
the dead, on purpose to reprove him. It was the fiop^ 
tist's distinguishing character, that he did no miradeSy 
John X. 41, nor pretended to the power of doing them ; 
and yet even from hence the disturbed inind c£ Herod 
concludes, that it rodst be he, because ndghfy works dU 
shew forth themselves in him. And so great was Us 
consternation and surprise, that it broke out before those 
who should least have been witnesses of it : for be whis* 
pers not his guilty fears to a b^K)m friend, to the partner 
of his crime, and of his bed ; but forgets his high state 
and character, and dedares them ' lo ms very servants. 
Surdy notfaong can be more just and qoposite than the 
allusion of the prophet, in respect to this wicked tetrarcb; 
he is iike the troubled sea when it hamwt ttst, vAose 
wat^s cast up mire and dirt. And 9ucb is every one^ 
that sins with an high hand against the clear lig^t of his 
ooi)Bcienoe : althonris he inay rbsbt die checks of it at 
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firsts yet he will be sure: to feel the lashes and reproaches 
of it afterwards. The avengiDg principle within us will 
certainly do its duty upon any etninent breach of ours ; 
and make every flagrant act of wickedness/ even in thb 
life, a punishment to itself. 

With this general proposition the particular instance 
of the text (duly opened and considered) will furnish us. 
And this proposition therefore I now purpose, by God's 
blessing, to handle and enforce ; and in order to fix a 
doe, lively, and lasting sense of it upon our minds, I 
shall, in what follows, consider conscience not as a mere 
intellectual light, or informing fietculty, a dictate of the 
practical understanding, (as the phrase of the schools is) 
which directs, admonishes and influences us, in what we 
are to do ; but as it acts back upon the soul by a reflec* 
tion on what we have done ; and is, by. that means, the 
source and cause of all that joy, or dejection of mitid, of 
those internal sensations, if I may so speak, of pleasure 
or pain, which attend the practice of great virtues or 

Eeat vices ; and begin that heaven, and that hell in ds 
re, which will be our sure and eternal portion hereaft^. 
The spkit (or conscience) of man is the candle of the 
hordy Prov. xx. 27, which not only discovers to us, * by- 
its light, wherein our duty consists ; but revives also, and 
cheers us with its bright beams, when we do weU ; and^ 
when we do ill, is as a burning flame to scorch and 
consume us. 

As such, I shall consider it in my present discourse : 
wherem, 

I. First, I shall endeavour to illustrate this plain bat 
wdghty truth (for indeed it needs illustration only, and 
not proof) by some considerations drawn firom Scnptnre^ 
season, and experience. 

II. Secondty, I shall account for a particolar and 
presui^ difficulty, that seenis to attend the proof of it*^ 
And, 

: IIL Thirdly and lastly, I shall apply it to (the proper 
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object of all oar adq[ionitions from the pnlph, but 
most especially of thb) the hearts and consciences of th6 
hearers. 

I. First, I am to illustrate this truth by some coni> 
siderations drawn from Scripture, reason, and expe- 
rience. 

That guilt and anguish are inseparable, and that the 
punishment of a man's sin begins always from himself^ 
and frbm his own reflections, is a truth every where supr 
posed, appealed, to, and inculcated in Scripture. The 
consequence of the first sin that was ever committed in 
the world, is there said to have been, that our offending 
parents perceived their own nakedness, and fled from the 
presence of God : that is, a conscious shame and fear 
succeeded in the room of lost innocence; and the 
presages of their own minds, those aug^rta posna^fu' 
tura (of which even the heathen moralists speak) anti- 
cipated the sentence of divine vengeance. In relation 
to this ofiice of conscience it is, that the inspired writers 
speak of it (in terms borrowed from the awful solemnities 
of human judicatories) as bearing mtntss against us, as 
accusing^ or excimngjudgingj and condemning its, Rom* 
ii. 15. And the prophet therefore adds this woe to the 
other menaces, which he b^^d denounced on a disobedient 
and profligate people, that their oum wickedness .should 
correct themy and their backslidings should reprove ttiem^ 
Jer. ii. 19- A correction so severe and terrible, that 
Solomon, balancing the outward afliictions of life, and 
bodily pains, with the inward regrets and torments of a 
guilty mind, pronounces the former of these to be light 
and tolerable in comparison of the latter : The spirit of a 
man (says he) will sustain his infirmities ; but a wounded 
spirit who can bear? Prov. xviii. 14. Isaiah describes 
the dismal reflections, and forbbdidg. thoughts that bar- 
' hour in such a breast, after this manner : The^simers. of 
8ion are afraid^ featiulness hath surprised the hmor 
eritejs: who shall dweU with devouring fiinuis? ipha shall 
dwdl wUh everlasting burnings? Isa. xxxiii. 14. But 
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no part of Scriptare gives us so lively an account of this 
iowmrd scene of dejecticxi and •honor as the psalms of 
penitent David : in one of them^ particularly, he thus . 
complains : Mine miquiHes are gone over my head, as an 
keavy burden ; they are too heavy for me. I am feeble 
wfd iorc broken^ I have roared^ by reason of the dis- 
qidetness of my heart. I am troubled, I am bowed down 
P^oily ; i go mofurnin^ all the day long. My heart 
pantethy my strength faileth me ; arid as for the light of 
mine eyes, it is also gone from me. For thine arrows 
stick fast in me, and thy hcmd presseth me sore : there is 
no soundness in my flesh because of thine anger ; neither 
is there any rest in my banes, because of my sin, Psal. 
zxxviii. This is the expressive language of Holy Wrif^ 
when it would set out to us the disorders and uneasiness 
of a guilty self-condemning mind. And, 

2. There is nothing in these representations particular 
to the times and persons on which they poii^t ; nothing 
but what happens alike to all men in like cases ; and is 
the genuine and necessary result of offending against the 
light of our consciences. Nor is it possible, indeed, in 
Ae nature of the thing, that matters should be otherwise. 
It is the way in which guilt doth and must always ope- 
rate. For moral evil can no more be committed, than 
natural evil can be suffered, without anguish and dis- "^ 
>quiet ; whatever doth violence to the plain dictates of our 
feason concerning virtue and vice, duty and sin, will as 
certainly discompose and afBict our thoughts, as a wound 
will raise a smart in the flesh that receives it. Good 
and evil, whether natural or moral, are but other words 
£ar pleasure and pain, delight and uneasiness : at least, 
though they may be distinguished in the notion, yet are 
^tibey not to be separated in reality ; but the one of them, 
wherever it is, will constantly and uniformly excite end 
produce the odier. ' Pain and pleasure are the springs of 
«11 fanman actions, the great engines, by which the wise 
Audior of our natures governs and steers them to >the 
purposes for which he ordained them. By tihese, jo^ 
nesed to the peroeptioD'Cl'^Md and evil, he ineliiies as 
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powerfully to pursue the one, and to avoid the other ; ta 
pursue natural good, and to avoid natural evil, by de* 
li^tftil or uneasy sensations, that immediately affect the 
body ; to pursue moral good, and to avoid moral evil, by 
pleasing or painful impressions made on the mind» 
From hence it is^ that we so readily choose or refuse', do . 
or forbear, every thing that is profitable or noxious to 
us, and requisite to preserve or perfect our beings* And 
b^ause'it is an end of far greater importance, and more 
worthy of our all- wise Creator's care, to secure the inte* 
grity of our moral, than of our natural perfections } 
^erefore he hath made the pleasures and pains subser* 
vient to this purpose more extehsive and durable; so 
that tlie ihward complacence we find in acting reason^ 
ably and virtuously, and the disquiet we feel from vicious 
choices and pursuits, is protracted beyond the acts theitw 
selves from whence it arose, and renewed often upon our 
souls by distant reflections ; whereas the pleasures and 
pains attending the perceptions of natural good and 
evil, are bounded within a narrower compass, and do 
seldom stay long, or return with any force upon the 
mind, after a removal of the objects that occasioned 
them« . . 

Hence then the satisfactions or stings of conscience 
severally arise : they are the sanctions, as it were, and 
enforcements of that eternal law of good, and evil to 
which we are subjected ; the natural rewards and punish^ 
ments originally annexed to the observance, or breach of 
that law, by the great Promulger of it ; and which being 
thus joined and twisted together by God, can scarce, by 
any arts, endeavours, or practices of men, be put 
asunder. The prophet, therefore, explains good and 
'"• evil, by sweet and bitter, JVo be to them (says he) that 
eall evU good, and good evil! that put bitter for sweet, 
and sweet for bitter ! Isa. v. 20. Implying, that the 
former of these do as naturally and . sensibly affect tt^ 
souly as the latter do the palate ; and leave as grate&l 
or displeasing a relbh behind them. But, 
: 6. Thpxe is. no need of arguments to. evince thi^ tratli; 

VOL. II. O . 
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re collect the thou^hts> and turn the mind inward upon 
itself, by shuttingput external objects and impression^. 
It is not because the pleasures of society are always new 
and grateful to him that he pursues them thus keenly ; 
for they soon lose their relish, and grow flat and insipid 
by repetition. They are not his choice, but his refuge i 
for the truth is, he dares not long converse with himself, 
and with his own thoughts ; and the worst company in 
t!ie world is better to him, than that of a reproving 
conscience. 

A lively and late proof of this we had in a certain 
writer, who set up for delivering men from these vain 
fantastic terrors ; and was on that accouiit, for a season^ 
much read and applauded. But it is plain that he could 
not work that effect in himself, which he pretended to 
Al'ork in others : for his books manifestly shew, that his 
mind was over-run with gloomy and terrible ideas of 
dominion and power ; and that he wrote in a perpettid 
fright against those very principles which he pretended 
to contradict and deride : and such as knew his conver- 
sation well, have assured us that nothing was so dreadful 
to him as to be in the dark, and to give bis natural fears 
an opportunity of recoiling upon him. That he was 
timorous to an excess is certain ; he himself owns it in 
the account which he wrote of himself, and wluch is 
in every q^qs hands : but he did not care to own the 
true reason of it, and therefore lays it upon a mi| 
fright which seized his mother when the Spanu 
attempted their famous invasion in the year 1588, the 
year in which he was born. The more probable account 
of it is, that it naturally sprung from lus own conduct 
and method of thinking. He had been endeavotifing, 
all his life-time, to get rid of those religious principles, 
tinder which he was carefully educated by his father, 
(a divine of the church of England), and to set up for 
a nfew system' and sect,' which was to be built upon the 
wins of all those truths, that were then, and had eyet 
been held sacred by the best and wisest of imeh. It 
was vanity pushed him "on to this attempt, but he could 
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not compass it. He was able, here and there, .to delude 
a superficial thinker with his new terms and reason- 
ings : but the hardest task of all was, thoroughly to 
deceive himself. His understanding could not be com- 
pletely imposed upon, even by its own artifices ; and his 
conscience, every now and then, got the better of him 
in the struggle ; so he lived in a perpetual suspicion and 
dread of me reality of those truths which he repre- 
sented as figments ; and while he made sport with that 
kingdom of darkness, (as he loved to call another 
world), trembled in good earnest at the thought of it. 

Tiberius, that complete pattern of wickedness and 
tyranny, had taken as much pains to conquer these fears 
as any man, and had as many helps and advantages 
towards it from great splendour and power, and a per- 
petual succession of new business and new pleasures ; 
and yet, as great a master of the art of dissimulation 
as he wais, he could not dissemble the inward sense of 
his guilt, nor prevent the open eruptions of it upon very 
iqiproper occasions. Witness that letter which he 
wrote to the senate from his impure retreatment at 
Capreae. Tacitus has preserved tfie first lines of it ; 
and there cannot be a livelier image of a mind filled with 
wild distraction and despair than what they afford us : 
Quid scribam vobis, P. C, aut quomodo scribam^ avA 
quid omnino non scribam hoc tempore, Dii me Deaquc 
j^^jm perdani, qudm perire quotidie serUio^ si sciof that 
is,/ " What, or how; at this time, I shall write to you, 
fathers of the senate, or what indeed I shall not write, to 
you, may all the powers of heaven confound me yet worse 
than they have already done, if I know, or can imagine !" 
And his observation upon it. is well worthy of ours, aud 
very Opposite to our present purpse : " In this manner, 
(says he), was this emperor punished by a reflection on 
his own infamous life and guilt; nor was it in. vain 
that the greatest master of wisdom, (he means Plato), 
affirmed, that were the breasts of tyrants once laid open 
tQ our view, we should see there nothing but.ghfistly 
wounds and bruises; the consciousness of their own 
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the universal experience and feeling of mankind bears 
MTitnesfii to it. For say, did ev^ any of you break the 
poiver of a darling lust, resist ja pressing temptation, or 
perform any act of a conspicuous and distin^isbing 
virtue, but that you found it soon turn to account ID 
you ? Did not your minds ewell with a secret aatiafaC'*' 
tion at the momeiit when you were doing it ? And waa 
not a reflection upon it afterwards always sweet and 
refreshing? health to your navel, and marrow to your 
bones ? rrov. iii. 8. ' On the contrary, did you ever in- 
dulge a criminal appetite, or allow yourself sedately in 
any practice which you knew to be unlawful, but that 
you felt an inwai'd struggle, and strong reluctances^ of 
mind before the attempt, and bitter pangs of remorse 
atteiiding it ? Though no eye saw what you did, and you 
were sure that , no mortal could discover it ; did not 
jidbanie.and confusion secretly lay hold of you? was not 
your "Own conscience instead of a thousand witnes&ea 
tQ:you? did it not plead ioith you face tofaae? £zek. 3tx« 
85, aa it were, and upbraid you with, your backslidings ? 
Have not some of you, perhaps, at this instant, a send* 
hie experience of the truth. which I am pressing upon 
you ? Do you not feel the operation of that powerful 
principle of which I am discoursing ? Is not the me* 
inory of some of your past sins even now present to 
you ? And are not your minds stung with «ome djegtee 
of that regret and uneasiness which followed upon the 
iiist commission of them? And do you not discover 
what passes within you^. by a more than ordinary atten- 
tion, seriousness, and silence ; and even by an endeavour 
to throw off these visible marks of concern, into which 
you aire surprised, as soon as they are observed ?. 

The jolly and voluptuous livers, the men who. set 
up. for freedom of thought, and for disengaging them* 
selves ftom the prejudicesof. education and ^upersdtioua 
o{4nior)a, m&y pretetni to dispute this truths and perhaps^ 
.in the gaiety of their h^earts, may venture even to deride 
it: but they cannot,, however, gfet rid. of their luvrerd 
eOcivictions of . it; ti^y must feel it sopettfims, 4hottigh 
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they will Qot own it. There is no possibiUty of reasoning 
Qur9elve3 out of our own experience^ or of laughing down 
a principle woven so closely into the make and frame ojf 
our nfitures* Notwithstanding our endeavours to conc^ 
and 8ti0e it^ it will break out sometimes, and discover 
itself to a eareful observer, through all our pretences and 
disguises ; for even in the midst of such a laughter^ th^ 
heart is sorrouful, Frov. xii. 14 : and as the beginning 
of that mirth was folly, so the end of it is always heavi** 
ness* 

Look upon one of these men, wlio would be thought 
to have made his ill practices and ill principles perfectly 
consistent ; to have shaken off all regard to the dictate^ 
of his own mind concerning good and evil, and to have 
gotten above the reproofs of his conscience ; and you 
will find a thousand things, it^ his actions and discourseSi 
testifying against him, that he deceiveth himself, and that 
the truth is not in Atm, John i. 8. If he be indeed, as 
he pretends, at ease in his enjoyments, from wKenc« 
come those disorders and unevennesses in his life anc) 
conduct; thos^ vicissitudes pf good and bad humouri 
mirth, and (hbughtfulness ; tliat perpetual pursuit ojf 
little, mean» insipid f^musements; that restless desir^ 
of ch9.nging the scene^ and the objects of his pleasure ; 
those sudden eruptioni^ of passion and rage upon the 
least disappointments ? Certainly all is not right within ; 
or else there would be n, greater calm and sdtenity with^ 
out : if his mind were not in an Unnatural situation anf} 
under contrary influences^ it wpuld not hie thus tossed an4 
disquieted ; for what reason doth he contrive for himself 
such a chain and succession of entertainments ; and take 
care to be delivered over from one folly, one diversionj 
to another, without intermission ? Why^ but becauiie 
he dreads to leave any void spaces of life unfilled, le^t 
conscience should find work for his mind at tho^ 
intervals? He ha& no way to fence against guilty 
reflections, but by stopping up all th<^ avenues at which 
they mi^ht enter. Hi^ce qis strwg addiction tp cPtnr 
pany/ his aversion to darkq^s and «oHtiid«; whicl^ 
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the universal experience and feieling of mankind bears 
MTitnesfii to it. For say, did ev^ any of you break the 
poiver of a darling lust, resist ja pressing temptation, or 
perform any act of a conspicuous and distin^isbing 
virtue, but that you found it soon turn to account ID 
you ? Did not your minds ewell with a secret aatisfac'*' 
tion at the moment when you were doing it ? And waa 
not a reflection upon it afterwards always sweet and 
refreshing? health to your navels and marrow to your, 
bones ? rrov. iii. 8. ' On the contrary, did you ever in- 
dulge a criminal appetite, or allow yourself sedately in 
any practice which you knew to be unlawful, but that 
you felt an inwai'd struggle, and strong reluctances^ of 
mind before the attempt, and bitter pangs of remorse 
atteiiding it ? Though no eye saw what you did, and you 
were sure that . no mortal could discover it ; did not 
!dbanie>and confusion secretly lay hold of you? was not 
your "Own conscience instead of a thousand witnes&ca 
tQ.you ? did it not plead with you face to face? £zek. 3tx« 
85, aa it were, and upbraid you with, your backsluUngs? 
Have not some of you, perhaps, at this instant, a sen^i* 
hie experience of the truth. which I am pressing upcwt 
you ? Do you not feel the operation of that powerful 
principle of which I am discoursing ? Is not the me- 
mory of some of your past sins even now present to 
you? And are not your minds stung with wme djegree 
of that regret and uneasiness which followed upon the 
first commission of them? And do you not discover 
what passes within you^, by a more than ordinary atten- 
tioHi seriousness, and silence ; and even by an endeavour 
to throw off these visible marks of concern, into which 
you dre surprised, as soon as they are observed ?. 

The jolly and voluptuous livers, the men who. set 
up. for freedom of thought, and for disengaging tbem« 
selves ftom the prejiidicesof. education and ^uperstitioua 
opiniorja, m&y pretetni to dispute this ttuth^ and perhaps^ 
.in the gaiety of their h^earts, may venture even to decide 
it: but they cannot,, however, get rid. of their inward 
cOQ:VictiQns of it; ti^y must feel it sopettBies, 4hott|^ 
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they will not own it. There is no possibility of reasoning 
Qur9elve3 out of our own experience^ or of laughing down 
a principle wQvqn so closely into the make and frame of 
our natures. Notwithstanding our endeavours to conc^ 
and 8ti0e it» it will break out sometimes, and discover 
itself to a eareful observer, through all our pretences and 
disguises ; for even in the midst of such a laughter ^ th^ 
heart is sorrowful^ Prov. xii. 14 : and as the beginning 
of that mirth was folly, so the end of it is always heavi** 
ness. 

Look upon one of these men, wlio would be fought 
to have made his ill practices and ill principles perfectly 
consistent ; to have shaken off all regard to the dictate^ 
of his. own mind concerning good and evil, and to have 
gotten above the reproofs of his conscience ; and you 
will find a thousand things, in his actions and discourseSi 
testifying against him, that he dcceiveth himself, and that 
the truth is not in him. John i. 8. If he be indeed, as 
he pretends, at ease in his enjoyments, from whence 
come those disorders and unevennesses in his life anc) 
conduct ; thos^ vicissitudes pf good and bad humouri 
mirth, and thbughtfulness ; tliat perpetual pursuit ojf 
little, mean, insipid fimusements; that restless desir^ 
of changing the scene, and the objects of his pleasure ; 
those sudden eruptions of passion and rage upon the 
least disappointments ? Certainly all is not right within ; 
or else there would be a greater calqa and sdtenity wi.th^ 
out : if his mind were not in an Unnatural situation anf} 
under contrary influences^ it wpuld not be thus tossed and 
disquieted ; for what reason doth he contrive for himself 
Buoh a chain and succession of entertainments ; and take 
care to be delivered over from one folly, one diversionj 
to JEinother, without intermission ? Wnv^ but becfiuiie 
he dreads to leave any void spaces of life unfilled, le^t 
conscience should find work for his mind at tho^ 
intervals? He ha& no way to fence against guilty 
reflections, but by stopping up all th<^ avenues at wbic& 
they tol^ht enter. Hmceliiis strwg addiction tp cpcnr 
IHmyi bis aversion to darkq^s and «oHtiKi«; whic}| 
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cruel^, lewdness, and ill conduct, leaving as deep and 
bloody prints on their minds, as the strokes of the 
scourge do on the back o^ a slave. Tiberius, (adds he), 
confessed as much when he uttered these words; nor 
could his high station, or even privacy and retirement 
itiself, hinder him from discovering to all the world the 
inward agonies and torments under which he laboured/* 
Thus that excellent historian *. 

Believe it, the tales of ghosts and spectres were not^ 
(as is commonly said), the mere inventions of designing 
men to keep weak nunds in awe; nor the products only 
of a religious fear, degenerated info melancholy and super* 
stition ; but wicked men, haunted with a sense of their 
own Kuilt, as the cruel tetrarch here in the text, with 
the Baptist's murder, were used to afiHght themselves 
with such phantoms as these, and often mistook strong 
iBnd terrible imaginations for real appaiitions. Thus 1 
am sure, the au£or of the Book of Wisdom very natu^ 
TaDy accounts for them in his l^th chapter ; out of 
which I shall recite a large passage j very apposite to the 
point which we are now handling. He is there, with 
great elegance, describing that panic fesir which seized 
the impious Egyptians, when as he speaks, ** they were 
fettered with the bonds of a Ions mght^ and shut up in 
their houses, the prisoners of darkness. Then,** sa^s 
be, *^ they who had supposed &at they lay hid in their 
secret sins, were horribW astonished and troubled with 
strange sights. For neiuer might the comer that held 
them, keep them from fear ; but noiises, as of waters 
ffUing down, sounded about them, and sad visions 
appi^red unto them with heavy couhtehcmces. Arid 
they that promised to drive away teitofs and troubles 
^m a sick soul,** (the men, we may suppose, who sjBt 
up for confounding the notions of good and evil, abd 
ndiculing conscience), '^ were sick themselves of fear 
worthy to be IrfOghed at. For though ho tiarribtc iKing 

* About thjs j>as8age of Tiberius, see Hooker's excellent He- 
fl^ttions, p. 367, 358. 
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did affiright them, yet being scared by beasts that passed 
by, and hissing of serpents, they died for fear ; refusiog 
to look upon &e air, which on no side could be avoided. 
For wickedness," (as he concludes), ^* condemned by its 
own witness, is very timorous ; and being pressed with 
conscience, always forecasteth grievous things !" 

I know it Will be said, that though this be often, y«t 
it is not always the case ; since we have now and men 
instances of ?men, who lead very flagitious lives, and jit 
fed not any of these qualms or guirds of consdence ; 
but do, in all appearance, live easily, and sometimes 
• awn die caknly; Which could not be, say the objectoiv, 
if the principle of consdence, and^ the condemning 
|)0wer of it were natural to man ; for it would then aet 
like other natural principles, universally, sind without 
exeeption. Having hitherto therefore illustrated this 
truth by observations drawn from Scripture, reason, and 

'experience ; I now proceed on my 

. • . ' ' . ... 

IL Second general head, to account for this difiicuhy, 
which attends tiie proof of it. In order to it, 

1. I observe, that we are deceived often in the 

judgments we pass on such occasions. In our common 

intercourse with the world, we see only the outside and 

:8urface, as it were, of mai's actions, but cannot tdll 

how it is with ^bem inwardly and at ithe bottom. We 

iraxne our opinions of them from what passes in <con- 

MTSfition and public^ places, where they niaybe.upan 

ti^ir guard, acting a part, and studying appearadoeb. 

The hypocrite in perfection will put on the mask <o 

artificially, that it shall seem to be real and natural. 

Decency, and a desire pf estcienX) shall .epable men to 

cover great passions and frailties, whiqK, nevertheless, 

sit very close to them; and, as soon as those restraints 

^are taken t>ff, break out with freedom. We have read 

fof those who have been endued with such ;a constanc^y 

and firmness of temper, as even to endure the .rack, ;aiMl 

10 aippear composed under the pams of it, ^whhout 

owning their crime, or dedaring t^ir^icQQmplices. And 
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d^ree of stupidity, as to think of nothing beyond this 
world, nor of any thing in it, but what immediately afiects 
their senses. And even spirits more refined may, by a 
perpetual and total immersion in bodily pleasures, arrive 
mt last at the same degree of insensibility. In such 
cases, and by the help of such qualities as these, it is 
possible, I grant, and sometimes happens, that men 
«aye gone out of the world, as they lived in it, defying 
conscieuce, and the power of it, and deriding the flames of 
lidl, till Aey were in the midst of them. But these are 
rare instances, and of no force therefore, when opposed 
to the general conviction and feeling of mankind upon 
•flie same occasions. They prove .only that there are 
monsters in the moral, as well as the natural world, 
which make nothing against tihe settled laws, and rc^lar 
course of either. To argue against the innate and pun^t 
reflections of conscience from some men's want of them, 
iSf -as if one should attempt to prove, that man is not a 
reasonable creature, because some men are bom natunds, 
ai)d others by too great an intension of thought, or by 
lnrii|tal excesses, have lost the use of their reason. For 
If ^e light of reason niay itself foe extinguished, much 
ijiore may the voice of tronscience be drowned ; whicfr, 
being a practical principle, is perpetually warred upon 
%iy our lusts, and passions, and siotful habits ; whereas 
the other, being a more speculative power, bath no 
contrary in the mind of man to struggle with. 
But 1 forbear, sinc6 there remains yet the 

lit. Third and last part cff my task, to apply wb»t 
iMtth been said to the proper object of all our admonitions 
ftom the pulpit (and particularly of tills) tiie hearts and 
consciences of the hearers. 

Since therefore the wise Auibor of our natures bath 
IK) TK)ntrived them, tliat guilt is naturally and sdmort 
itecessaorily attended with trouble and nneasiness, htvB 
wen 'from hende be persuaded to preserve Ihfe puiiiy, 
flntt ^w^ may preserve the peace and tranquillity 'of o«r 
minds. For pleasure's sake, let us ^ibstatn ftom ^1 
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criminal pleasures and pollations ; because die racking 
pains of guilt* duly B:wakened, are really an overbalance 
to the gtieatest sensual gratifications. The charms of vice 
(how tempting soever they may seem to be) are. by 
no means ei^uivalent to the inward remorse and trouble, 
and the tormenting reflections which attend it; winch 
always keep pace with our guilty and are proportioned 
to the greatness and daringness of our crimes : for 
m^hty sinners (here as well as hereafter) shall be 
ymghutjf tormented^ Wisd. vi. 6. Sins of omission, infir- 
mity, and surprise there will be ; even the just man falls 
seven tim^ a day by them, and rises again from them 
with strength and cheerfulness to his dbty ; but let us be 
rare ciarefully to guard against all such flagrant enormi- 
ties^ as do violence to me first and plainest dictates of 
'our reason, and overbear the strongest impulses of our 
conscience ; for these will certainly leave a wound behind 
them, which we shall find it hard to bear, and hardert 
much harder, to cure. Let no temptation, no interest, 
no influence whatsoever, sway us to do any thing con- 
trary to the suggestions of conscience in plain case3> and 
points of moment Let us no more dare to do in private 
what that tells us ought not to be done, thkn if we were 
upon an open theatre, -and the eyes of the whole creation 
were upon us. What signifies it that we escape the 
view and observation of men, when the watchful wit- 
ness within sees and records all our faults, and will 
certainly one day reprove us, and set our misdeeds in 
order liefore us. 

It. hath been reckoned a good rule for an happy con- 
duct of life, to be sure of keeping our domestic concerns 
right, and of being easy under our own roof, where we 
may find an agreeable retreat and shelter fi'om any dis- 
appointments we meet with in the great scene of vexation, 
the world. And the same rule will, with greater reason, 
hold in relation to the peace of our conscience. Let our 
first care be to keep all quiet and serene there : when 
this point is once gained at home, external accidents 
will not be able deeply to affect us ; and unless it be 
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gained, all tlie pleasures> tlie abundance and pomp of 
life will be insipid and tasteless to us. 

Wherefore let us resolve all of us to stick to that prin- 
ciple, which will keep us easy when we are alone, and 
will stick to us in an hour when all outward comforts 
fail us. Let those of us paiticularly cherish it, who are 
in any degree placed above the rest of our neighbours 
by asuperiority of parts, power, riches, or any other out- 
ward distinctions. Let those chiefly listen to this reprover, 
who are otherwise set in great measure above reproof : 
the more destitute they are erf advice and correction from 
others, the more careful should they be to attend to th^ 
suggestions and whispers of this inward monitor and 
friend. Though they value not the censures passed by the 
vulgar on their actions, yet surely they cannot slight their 
own: nor do they stoop beneath themselves, when they 
0toop to themselves only, and to the inward dictates and 
persuasions of their own minds. The marks of distinction 
tiiey bear, though they may enable them sometimes to 
sin with impunity as to men, yet will they not secure 
them against the lashes of an avenging conscience ; which 
will find them out in their most secret retirements, can- 
not be forbid access, nor dismissed without being heard ; 
will make their way to them, as they did to Herod and 
Tiberius, through business or pleasure, nay even through 
guards and crowds, and all the vain forms and cere- 
monies, with which they may be surrounded. 

In a word ; let us keep innocency, and do the thing 
which is right ; for whatever other expedients towards 
happiness men may take up with, yet that, and that 
only, will bring us peace at the last^ rsal. xxxvii. 37, 
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8T. Paul's defence before felix. 

And as he reasoned of righteousness, temperance, and 
judgment to come, Felix fremWed.— Acts xxiv. Part 
of ver. 25. 

?T HO, that heaifs these words, would not wish to have 
been present at this astonishing scene ; which represents 
the apostle of the Gentiles, giving an account of his 
faith to Felix, the Roman governor, in so moving and 
convincing a manner, with such a force of eloquence 
and strength of argument, that even he, before whom 
he stands capitally accused, is struck, awed, confounded 
by his discourse, and the judge himself quakes at the 
voice of the prisoner ! As he reasoned of righteousness, 
temperance, and judgment to come (says the text), Fdiz 
ttembled. 

The words will furnish us with very instructive and 
useful reflections, if we take occasion from them dis- 
tiiictly to consider, 

- 1. First, the subject matter of St. Paul's discourse; 
righteousness, temperance, and judgment to come. 
' II. Secondly, his manner of handling it; he reasoned. 
III. Thirdly, the remarkable effect, diat followed, 
upon his thus handling this important subject; Fdix 
trembled. 

' 1. First, the subject matter of St Paul's discourse is 
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said to have been, righioausness^ temperance, andjudg^ 
ment to come. 

Not that we are to imagine, that the apostle confined 
himself solely to the three particulars here mentioned, 
witliout touching on any other point of christian doctrine: 
doubtless he declared to Felix the u>hole counsel of Ood, 
in the redemption of man by Christ Jesus; and in- 
sisted particularly on the great article of Christ's vesur- 
rection, iji tliis sermon, as he did in many others : for 
the words, immediately preceding those of the text, 
are, that Felix ^entfor Fault and. heard him concerning 
the faith in Christ ; and therefore all the articles of the 
christian faith were» we may be sure, sufficiently ^x* 
plaint by him. However, liiough many other doctrines 
were at ttiat time handled by the apostle, yet dieseof 
righteousness, temperance, and judgment to cdme, had 
SO large a share itx his discourse, were so warmly,. 96 
effectually urged by him, that St, Luke hath not tbqm^ 
fit to take notice of any other part ^f his sermon. Fc$hb 
whence we are naturally led to raise this plain, but pro^ 
fitable observation, that the moral duties we are to prac^ 
tise m this life, and the rewards or pun^oients we ar^ 
to expect in another, are tiie chief considerations ia 
religion, which should xno$t oft^n and ea^estly be ior 
culcated by- those who preach the Gospd, and be most 
att^tively listened to, and weij^od by those wh9 
hear it. ^ 

Some persons have a prejudice against what iS) by way 
of reproach, called moral preaching, and mor^ itrguing; 
when the nature of good and evil, yirttie an^ wee, IMT^ 
insisted on, and the several consequences displayed, 
which, by the light of reason, are known to attend them : 
This, they think, is not to preach Jmw Christy and his 
Gospel ; it is not to speak spiritually, feelii^y, pQwer- 
iuUy, to the hearts and consciences of men. Qut St. 
Paulf it seems, was not oi this ipind,' wbeoi be VPI^ 
justice, and temperance, and a future account, .|^;<^t4ff 
subject of his sermon before Felix ; when he aigiied (as 
lusjninMr^iPiClicb^ u|Hm »tby jBQ ga^fl p i <lw 
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he did) from principles of natural li^t, bow great reason 
men bad to practise the two first of these, and to believe 
and expect Uie latter ; when he enlarged upon tbe in- 
trinsic beauty and loveliness of thpse virtues^ and their 
manifest, subserviency to men's present and future hap- 
piness; and nrged the universal consent of mankind 
to this purpose, who had always acknowledged theoi- 
selves to be under these obligations, and accordingly as 
they did, or did not fulfil them here, liable to be re- 
warded, or punished hereafter. St. Paul, we may be 
sure, thought himself all this while to be preaching Jesus 
Christ and his^ Gospel: and from the effect we 
learn, that this moral preaching of the apostle was 
sufficiently powerful, awakening, edifying ; for it h^ 
such a spiritual efficacy in it, as to make his auditor 
tremble. 

But the subject matter of St. Paul s discourse is iiot 
more observable, on the account of its excellence and 
importance at large, than it is, for the particular fitness 
and propriety of it, with regard to the person to whom 
it was addressed. The two vices of which Felix was 
most remarkably guilty, were iqjustice and intemperance; 
a^ hiatorians ca unsuspected credit, both headien and 
Jewish, inform us. Tacitus says of him, that Judmdi 
impositufif^et ctmcta imUfcxta sibi mpune jcessura] ratuip 
takld potenfid, mbrnxo^ per omnem sieviluim aclUniintm 
JU9 regium servili ingemo exercuit: i. e., the impunity 
which be promised himself from his high station and 
power, tempted him to ^oiqmit all. manner of lust and 
violence. And Josephus adds, that Drusilla herself, 
who now sat with him on the judgment-seat, was really 
the wife of a certfdn kipg of the Emesenes, but had been 
eqticed from his bed by Felix,, with whom she now 
publickly lived and conversed. Nothing therefore could 
b$ ^lore apposite, than a discourse concerning righteods- 
|ie$s and temperance before such, a cruel and voluptu- 
QQs person ; nothing more proper,thaii to put this unjust 
|udge in naijid q( another, a mor^ imparl aod dreiudf^ 
tribunal, before which be himself slK)ukl one day 
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&h(i be judged. Thus did St. Paul adapt and proportion 
what he spake to th^ peculiar wants and exigencies of 
the hearer ; and in so doing, left us a pattern worthy of 
imitation; such as, when attentively considered, will 
give JUS great occasion to admire the dexterity and address, 
me sincere and disinterested conduct, the mighty courage 
and zeal, of this eminent apostle. 

What could have more of holy art and wisdom in it, 
than St. Paul's answering the inquiries of Felix in such a 
manner, as was most likely to benefit the inquirer? 
The Roman governoi*, led by no other principle than 
curiosity, desires from St. Paul an account of his faith : 
St. Paul readily complies, and so orders that account, as 
to set those parts of Christianity in the clearest light 
before Felix, which he wanted most to see and consider ; 
so as to turn ofi'his general apology for the Gospel into 
an immediate and close application of some of its chief 
doctrines to the particular case of Felisc ; and to shew 
him, ere he is aware, that the laws both of Christianity 
aiid nature agree, in condemning his violences and 
impurities. 

What a sincere and disinterested spirit does there 
appear in St. Paul on this occasion ! He stood there 
accused of heinous crimen, and was ready to sink under 
the malice and mighty power of his accusers, the high 
priest and chief men of the Jewish Sanhedrim then pre- 
sent, and soliciting a severe sentence against him. And 
yet he seems regardless of the imminent peril he was in'; 
and forgetting his own private interest, any degree of 
concern for himself, turns all his thoughts, and bends 
his whole force, towards promoting the general interest 
of the Gospel, and the salvation of souls. He contrives 
not how he may gain the affections of his judge, and 
make him favourable to his cause ; but how only he may 
Induce him to be kind to himself, and a good Christian : 
how he may render him fit to receive mercy and favour 
from the supreme Jiidge of heaven and earth. What is, 
if this be not to preach 4he Gospel of Christ m simplicity 
Of^ godfy sincerity ? - 
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Lastly, we may observe also, in the bebanoiir of St. 
Paul^ die marks of an undaunted and exemplary courage. 
He feajTS^ not, we see, to utter necessary^ though harsh 
and ungrateful truths in die ears of one, who had the 
power of life and death over him. He knew, with what 
dangers the ^thful discharge of his duty would, in this 
case^ be attended ; how impatient the great are, under 
a reproof, though couched in the most gentle and least 
ofiensive language ; what absolute empire Drusilla had 
gained over ti^e DMrt of Felix, and with what revenge- 
ftilsess that impure woman would be sure to pursue any 
ooe/who should venture to represent bis guilt to him, 
and to rouse his sleeping conscience: and yet none of 
these frightening eonsiderations were able to repress his 
godly zeal, or to check his freedom ; which he condael*^ 
ed indeed, with great caution and prudence, insiniiat-. 
ing his reproofs under the cover of some evangdical; 
doctrines, then proposed by him : hoiiv^ver, with so great 
forcis and success,' as to strike confusion and terror into 
the person, for whom they were intended. ' :: 

Let us copy the excellent pattern which this apostle 
hatb set us, by taking all proper opportunities of spread- 
ing the kingdom of Christ in the hearts of men, and of 
advancing the interests of his GospeL Let us resolve, 
always to do our duty, and discharge a good conscieii^e 
ibidifuUy, widumt bemg detelrred by possible tnconveni- 
eiicies, or dangers that may attend us for so doing; 
without suiSacHig secular views, and our own . private 
interests, to divert us from pursuii^ any good design, 
wheceby we may reasonably hope to promote the divine 
^^^9 and thie good of mankind.. Let us act in such cases 
discreetly indeed, warily, wisely ; but withal courageously, 
zealously^ firmly, as disregarding the fear of man; when 
it oomes in competition with the fear of God. These, I 
say, are the intuto^tions, these the instructions,;, given us. 
by the bdiaviour of St. Paul ; when, before an oppres- 
sive, a dissolute, and an unbelievitig ma^rate/he took 
an occasion to discotarse of nghteoumessj temperttncc^ 

OMJuiipMfU to COfW, 

roL. II. p 
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In which discourse of his, 

li. The second thing observable is, his manner of 
handling these subjects ; he reasoned ; that is, he treated^ 
of tbem in a rational way ; proving from the nature and 
tendency of those virtues our obligation to practise them ; 
and inferring from those obligations the certainty and 
necessity of a future account, wherein notice should be 
taken how we have, or have not complied with them ; 
and we should be rewarded or punished accordingly. 
And can any thing be said more to the advantage of a 
rational way of evincing the doctrines of morality, and 
the truths of the Gospel, than that St. Paul practised 
it ? He practised it, not on this only, but on many other 
occaaions : in his several apologies for himself and for 
his Gospdy recorded in the Acts, throughout his epistles 
sent to the several churches he planted, we find this 
gireat apostle of the Gentiles continually reasoning ; not 
merely proposing doctrines in an authoritative manner, 
by virtue of his apostleship and commis^n from Grod, 
but proving and making godd what he proposes by in- 
ference ano .aigament. Thus he frequently did ; and by 
80 doing has sanctified reason to the purposes of religion, 
and shewed us that one sort (indeed the best sort) of 
good preaching, consists in good arguing. 

Some pious and well-meaning Christians have a very 
wrong notion concerning edifying discourses, and profit- 
ing by sermons. They relish nothing from the pulpit, 
but what is addressed to their passions, and set out with 
all the advantages of a popular eloquence^t^cmd moving, 
delivery. By this means they find tfaemsdves- inwardly 
afiected and. warmed ; and that heating of their fancy 
they esteem and call spiritual edification. But whai 
any pobt of doctrine is handled in a dose and argum^i- 
tative manner, it appears fiat and unsavoury to them, has 
nothing in it of the life and power of godliness, and is all 
mere human lieasoningv But herein they are wftlely 
mistakea : for it is a far greater and more usefbd work, 
to inforni the understandmgs, and -convince the judg-** 
mentsof men, than to raise their passions, and l^t dis^ 
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course, which is most instructive, and best supported by 
reason, is certainly, if men attend to it as tfiey oughts 
most edifying too. A vehement and voluble tongue, 
a languishing tone of voice, a pious set of phrases, or the 
Hke, will very powerfully move the affections of some 
sort of hearers : but the warmth by that means raised, 
is momentary, and vanishing, without any true, sound, 
lasting, spiritual improvement. To compass that, the 
way, we find, which the mighty and successful preacher 
St, Paul took, was, to reason. Though he were divinely 
inspired, and spake therefore as the oracles of God, with 
an uncontrollable authority; though he were endued 
with supernatural powers, and could therefore have con^ 
firmed the truth of what he uttered by miracles ; yet, in 
compliance with the way in which human nature, and 
reasonable creatures are usually wrought upon, he rea- 
scHied. But these reflections have been, in some degree, 
anticipated; and, therefore, without enlarging further 
upon them, I hasten to consider the 

III. Third and last thing observable in the text, the 
wonderful effect that followed upon St. Paul's thus rea- 
soning on these important subjects; Felix trembled. 
His mind was filled with horror at the remembrance of 
his past crimes, and the apprehension of a future reckon^ 
ing ; and these inward fears and forebodings appeared 
in the outward and visible marks of a great constetma- 
tion. 

Though he was one of the mightiest men on e&rth, 
and Paul, a poor despised prisoner ; though he was then 
sitting on the seat of judgment, where it behoved him to 
do nothing that misbecame his high place and character; 
yet could he not dissemble the pangs and agonies of his 
uneasy mind, — he trembled ! 

From whence it is natural to observe the great force 
and efficacy of the word of God, duly handled and ap- 
plied : it is (according to the account of i(, given by this 
very apostle in another place) quick and powerful^ and 
sharper than any two-edged sword^ piercing even to the f 
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dhidmg asunder of soul and sfdrit^ and of the joints and 
matrow, and is a discemer of the thoughts and intents 
of the hearty Heb. iv. 12. There is no sin so secret, but. 
that it will find it out and expose it ; no heart so hard, 
but that it can soften it ; no conscience so far plunged in, 
a ietbargie sleep, but that it is able to rouse it. Strange are 
the instances of this kind recorded in Holy Writ! Our 
Lord .opens the prophecies and expounds the Scriptures 
concerning himself, to the two disciples travelling towards 
Emmaus; and while be is doing it, their hearts bum 
voiihin them, Luke xxiv. 13. Philip points out to the 
auniich the meaning of a chapter in Esaias : immediately 
light and conviction rush into his mind ; he confesisesr 
Jesus, and demands baptism, Acts viii. 35. St. Peter 
preaches the Gospel to a great multitude of the Jews, who 
bad just before been instrumental in the crucifixion of 
phrist : tliey no sooner hear him, than they are pricked 
to the hearty and cry out. Men and brethren^ what shall we 
do? Acts ii. 37 ; and strai^tway there are added to the, 
faith tio less than three thousand souls by this single ser- 
oiOn, Acts ii. 41 • And here in the text, while St. Paul 
i$ reasoning of righteousness y temperance ^ and judgment 
to conUf Fdtjd trembles. Such is the wonderful power 
of truth, when particularly blessed by the God of 
truth, and bid to go forth and prosper ! Such is the great 
and astomshing influence of the word of God, when 
a99isted and enlivened by his Spirit ! It prevails over all 
difficulties, all opposition, and is mighty to the pulling 
dawn of strong holds, 2 Cor. X. 4. Remarkable to this 
eflfect is the diflferent success of TertuUus's and St. Paul's, 
pleading. Tertuflus, we may presume, was one of the: 
ndost famous pleaders of his time; else the high-priest, 
^nd elders, in a cause of such consequence (which diey 
themselves went from Jerusalem to Caes^reaon purpose 
to prosecute) would not have pitched upon him tor their 
advocate. And yet th'b gAat orator, with all his studied . 
art and eloquence, maae no imfwession on Felix ; whereas 
St. Paul's speech soon afterwards moved, terrified, con-, 
founded him. The x^eaeon of which different effect seems 
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to have been, that the one was with good words to 
varnish over an ill cause, and by the power x)f oratory to 
support a false and lying accusation : whereas, the other 
had fight and truth on his ade, and therefore pressed 
them earnestly : he himself felt .what he spake, .had an 
inward and vital sense of those tryths he ddivered ; and 
therefore he made others feel them too ; be spake from 
his own heart, and to the hearts and consciences of those 
that heard him ; and therefore he prevailed. 
' How should this instance of the operative virtue of 
God's word reproach our sluggishness and insensibility ? 
An impure and wicked heathen, we hear, - trembled at 
St. Paul's dbc'trine. The same doctrine sounds ,every 
day in the ears qf negligent Christians, without tefr 
rifying, without alarming them. The same aposde stiU 
reasons with them in his epistles, concerning righteouS" 
ness, temperance, and judgment to come. But he rea- 
sons to no purpose : his toords 'seem ,to them as idle tales ; 
they neither feel their force, nor. regard their meaning. 
Surely for this Felix shall one day rise up in judgment 
against them ; for he heard' and trembled. 

I observe^ secondly, that thdiigh Felix, shewed great 
<»>ncem on that occasion, yet Drusilla, the partner of 
his crimes, did, for ought appears, sit by altogether un* 
moved with the apostle's discourse. The mo&t probable 
account of which seems to be this ; that she, being bora 
and bred a Jewess, had better opportunities of knowii^ 
the will of God and her dwn jdiit^, and greater obliga- 
tions to practise :what she khew, than those ^o y^ese 
guided only by the light of iiature and reason. And yet, 
notwithstanding the mighty restraints which her religion 
laid upon her, she had forsaken her marriage .vows, and 
gone from the bed of her hysband, who vas circumcis^^ 
into that of an uncircumcised heathen. For- which reaaoOa • 
her guilt was of a much deeper die than that of Felix 
was ; and consequently her heart liiore obdurate, and im 
sensible of reproof. From whence we may raise to oia^ 
seW.es this general and useful reflection ; that the mjcm 
advantagjes any man has towards discovering the trutbt 
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and the more freely the means of grace have been in* 
dulged to him, the more desperate is his case, if he hap- 
pens to revolt, and the harder will the task be, if he 
turns profligate, to reclaim him. It is a work of much 
less diiSculty to make a good Christian of a professed 
heathen, than to bring an ill Christian, who now lives 
like an heathen, to a feeling sense of his sins, and to any 
d^ee of true remorse and compunction of heart for 
them. 

Let us hear the issue of the whole matter — what the 
consequence of these tremblings of Felix was, and how 
kmglhey continued upon him, the context will inform 
08. He abruptly breaks off the discourse with St. Paul, 
and dismisses him in haste. Go thy way, says he, for 
tku time ; when I have a conoement season I will call for 
tkee / But he soon recovers from his fright ; for it pre- 
sently follows — He hoped also, that money should have 
kBen gioen kkn of PaiUt that he might loose him ; where- 
Jfbre ne sent for hin the qftener, and communed with him. 
We see the seed of the word, sown by the apostle, fett 
tmong thorns^ and inmediately the thorns sprung up, and 
fhoked it. Matt xiii. 7. The love of unjust and op- 
piessive fgaa quicklv returned upon Felix, and drove out 
the impressicuEis of l^t. Paul's reasomngs ; and when he 
had once stood the shock of his conscience, and gpt the 
better of his fears, he afterwards heard the same things 
said, widiout any d^ree of tbe same remorse and con- 
em. He seiU for St. Paul often, and communed with 
Hm^ with no other design but that of gratifying his curi- 
oaity^ and extorting a bribe from him— so suddenly and 
jfiWly may the best reflection be stifled, and the strongest 
ooBvurtioqs overborne, by the force of any one prevail- 
IDg vke, or ius^ that hath gotten an absolute dominion 

. That this may not be our case, whenever we hear aD 
MfalceBiiag diserarse from the 'pulpit, and find our cod- 
sciences touched to the quick with some apposite pas- 
littges of it ; let us not forthwith endeavour to get rid of 
ihesHoart, ^nd to dismiss auch troublesome relBections, as 
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Felix did ; Go your way for this time, when I have a 
convenient season I will call for you. Nay, but this 
is the proper time, this the most convenient season for 
our entertaining them, and conversing with them, when 
they press to be admitted and heard. Take not therefore 
something, as the way is, to put off the fit ; call not in 
xrompany, business, m pleasure, to divert your thoughtk 
from their present melancholy employment ; but rather 
■Study every way to cherish and promote these good be- 
ginnings by retirement, meditation, and prayer ! Com^ 
munfi with your own heart in your chamber, nnd be sWl 
there, Psal. iv. 1 ; suffer fliese terror$ of the Lord freely 
to reason and pl^ with you, till (hey have persuaded 
;you there iQ,pri?ate ; re-apply, and enfolccei and improve^ 
those good improssioDS you received in public, ' till you 
have nvettcd the influence of them fast into your mmd, 
and reaohed the end for which the good Spirit of God 
intended tJiem .; eveo till, by the means of them, you have 
wmu^t out a reper^ncfi to sakaiimh nottobfi repenl»d 
4>f! 2Cor. vii. 10. 

Which that idl of us mfiy attain, God of lus infinite 
merc^ grant through the merits of Ohrist our Saviour, 
to whom, with the Father and the blessed Spirit, be 
^a^bed all powear and praise, now and for ever. 
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OF GL0R7ING IN THE CROSS OF CHRIST, 

But Ood forbid that I akauld ghry, save in the cross 

^ of our Lord Juus Christy whereby the. world is 

crucified unto me, and I unto the world.-^GAh. vi. 14. 



OOD fqr|i)id !^r<*A ipanner of speech Camiliar, ai^ 
almost peculiar tp St, Paul; frequently employe^ J^ 
Ifflsfi ip. his writmg^;. tlurice in t|[iis very episue; ney<pr 
but where he intends, with a partiquliur degrei^.pf 
eaicnestness and vehemence, tp condemn spme (loctrine 
or practice impnted, to C^hristians, or prevailing amppg 
' them ; by wUch he thpught ChHstiapjty highly cijs- 
honoured. lo^ mf^ ca^ses^ it 19 \xa^ wid^ pim tp ^^{Mre^s 
his dislike^ his detestation of such doctrinis or practice, 
by this emphatical phrase^ ft^ yi^o^ro, which we translate 
—God forbid. 

The special occasion of his employing it here in the 
text, was this : the Gaitile converts among the Gala* 
tians, after St, Paul's departure from them, had been 
seduced by some iblse teachers, who were Jews, into a 
jbelief, that the law of Moses was not entirely abolished ; 
but that circumcision, anjd the other r^tes of it, were 
still necessary to be observed by ^11 thpse, who, bdng 
heathens, intended to bfepopie Christians. This opinion 
had been ^itj^rtained, and spread by these false teachers, 
partly through a superstitious reverence for their law, 
pund a mistaken notion of the true nature and design of 
the Gospel ; apd partly, with a view of bssening the 
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|>rejudices Svhich the Jews had conceived against the 
doctrine of Christ ; and of avoiding the persecutions, 
which they every where raised against those who propa- 
gated or professed it. . , . 
The apostle having argued against these teachors, 
^and their opinions, strongly and fervently in various 
parts of this epistle, returns to the same subject at the 
close of it ; and there sums up in short, what he had 
biefpr^ more largely delivered. As many, (says he), ds 
jdfisire to make a fair shew in the fleshy [fuT^oa-coir^a-^i h * 
jcrq^xiy a phrase of his own, which signifies, to act upon 
carnal vjewjs, and for worldly ends, and to study popular 
and })lausible. appearances], thejf constrain you to be dr- 
cumdsedyonly- test they should suffer persecution for the 
jcrosf of Christ, [Not so much out of a conviction of 
Jthe.necessity isi what they urge upon you, as that th^ 
imy live easily, and carry thisgs smOo^y with aU 
,meiij. For, as it follows, neither they, (these folse 
ti^clM^rs),, themselves, who are drtur/uised, keep the law ; 
kiit dcsitfi to haw you circumcised. To what end? 
Evea.Ma^ th^ may glory in your flesh ; that the^ may 
Jbipast of having made you prosefytes to Judaism m die 
way to Chriabani^, and by t^t meJans recommend 
Ihemselves fo th^ir counitrym^ on the account of their 
;9ei^ for tte law of Moses, at the same time that th^ 
wpuld be thou^t to serve the interests of the GoqpdL 
. But tet them consult their own safety, and affect a fa^ 
glorjr by this inwicere conduct if they please; Qdd 
forSid, says he, thaJ^ I should glory, save in the cross njf 
our Lord Jesus Christ ! jQtod forbid, that I shoulc) act 
upon any such worldly views and miotives in the propa^ 
^tion of the doctrine, of Christ, or think to promote 
It by an^ methods,, but what are agreeabfe to the natui^e 
tod design of it : it is the doctrine of the cross, and 
ought th^^fore to be preached im jsiniplicity and go^y 
sincerity,, without worldly hopes (Ar fears, without arts 
ond disguises : the chief article df ]this doctrine, that 
wherein the great lines of it centre, is, the satisfactibii 
jimdi^ to divine justice, by the ^Ifferings and death oip a 
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<^ucified Saviour. By this sacrifice of the cross i^II 
the legal sacrifices and ceremonies are detennincd and 
abolished; by this, and this only, a real atonement 
is made to God for our sins, and a way opened to 
4iis favour: on this, consequently, all the hopes and 
happiness of a Christian depend. Mean, therefore, and 
ignominious as the circumstances of this transaction 
were, I will not be offended at them myself, nor fear 
lest others should be offended : on .this subject I will 
peipetually dwell in my private meditations, and in my 
public instructions : of this capital article of the Christian 
jaitb, I will not only not be ashamed, but I will boast ; 
I will ghry in it, and in nothing beyond or besides it I 
For it is a doctrine fuU of wonder and ddight, of 
instruction, advantage, and comfort to sincere believers, 
to penitent sinners ; since it is that, whereby the world 
is crucified unto me^ and I umto the world. Wheveby 
the world is crucified unto me : all that is in the world, 
the lust of the flesh, the lust of the eye, and the pridfi 
0f life, is rendered, though not incapable of polluting 
me, yet ineffectual towards condenmiog me; the sting 
of sin is taken away, the guik is pardoned ; and 1 am 
jcrudfied unto the world; 1 am, by, the victorious power 
of that grace, which was purchased by this sacrifice e[ 
Ae cross, become insensible, and dead, as it were, to 
•the pleasures, the pomps, and vanities of this world ; I 
^ve jcrudfied the flesh, with the affections and lusts, 
40rQl. V. 24. SincQ therefore the sufferings o# Christ 
ve of so great ^cacy and power, as to be Me to free 
me, not only from the guilt and punishi»mt of inn, hut 
idao from uie domimon and power of it ; Is there any 
thing I should value myself upon, in comparison of tbe 
{irii^l^ of being made a partaker of the merits of 
these sufierings? in comparison of the mercies, die 
iMivantages I enjoy, by the noeans of this humble, but 
admirabk dispensation ? Let others form to themselves 
^aahBLt schemes of satisfaction and happiness, pride them- 
'fldves in what pre-eminences, what distinctions, they 
t)lease : but God forbid that 7 should glory, save in the 
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cross of our Lord Jesus Ghrist, whereby the world is 
icrurcified unto me, and I unto the world ! 

1 have largely explained the connexion, and thereby 
opened the meaning of these words of St. Paul : 
The use I intend to make of thein is from thence to 
shew, 

I. First, that whatever excellencies, outward advan^- 
tages, or privileges, it may be our lot to enjoy; yet it 
misbecomes us, as we are Christiaiis, to glory in them : 
but that, 

II. Secondly, it highly becomes us to glory in the 
€ross of Christ. 

III. Thirdly, by what methods, and in opposition to 
what enemies of the cross of Christ, we are obliged to 
glory in it. — Of these three points in their order, as fiur 
as the time will permit. And, 

I. First, I am to shew, that whatever excellencies'^ 
outward advantages, or privileges, it may be our lot t^ 
enjoy, yet it misbecomes us^ as we are Christians, to glory 
in them. 

I do not say, that we are to be insensible of such 
advantages, to have no relish of them, no complacence 
in them : for neither reason nor reli^on require such a 
conduct from us. They are the good things of life^ 
^ven us by the Author of all good, on purpose that wt 
should, in due measure and season, enjoy Hiem; noi^ 
can they of themselves, while our appetites and our 
opinions concerning such tiungs are well regulated, be 
hurtful to those who possess them. They may be used, 
if they are not over-valued ; if we do not sufier our 
affections to cleave too closely to them, and our minds 
to be in any degree elated, and swelled by a reflection 
Upon them. They may be a part, a small part, of our 
happiness in this transitory scene of life, provided we 
always retain in our minds the apostie's directions con* 
ceming them, that they who hate these tilings, be as 
though they had them not; md they that ryoice^ M 
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though they r^ejoiced not / fmd they^ that buy^ as though 
they possessed not ; and they that use this world as not 
^dnising it ; for the fashion of this world pqLsseth away ; 
\ Cqr. yii. 30, 31. These worldly advantages, these 
honours, profits, pleasures, whatever they be, are of 
uncertain continuance, and may, in a little time, slip 
away from us ; to be sure, we shall, in a little time, 
slip away from them, and leave them behind us:.9nd 
therefore, why should we rest in them ? Why should 
we boast of them ? Why should we feed and raise, not 
our appetites and lusts only, but our vanity and pride 
filsa, by the means of them ? 

The christian religion, by the tendency ;of all its 
doctrines, (particularly that of Christ crucii^), by the 
naanner of its progress, and the mean characters of those 
** who first protnulged and embraced it, seems to liave 
been so throughout contrivedj as effectually to mortif}' 
and beat down any undue complacence we may have in 
ourselves on such occasions. Ye spe your callings 
brethren, (says St. Paul, with that mofpT^a-ia, that 
becoming fre^om of speech in which he excels, how 
that not many wise men after the fleshy not many mighty ^ 
not many noble are called ; but God hath chosen the 
foolish things of the world to confound the wise; and 
Qod Iiath chpsen the weak things of the world to confpwnd 
ihc things whifih are mighty ; ana the base things of the 
worlds and the things which are despis/^d hath he chosen, 
yea, and the thpigs which are not, to bring to nought the; 
things that are, 1 Cor. i. 26. And to what end did he 
thus order matters in the propagation of his Gospel ? 
Even to this, as it follows, that no fi^h should glory in 
Ids presence, but that he who glorieth might glory in the 
hord /might value himself upon being a serious, sincere 
Christian, and upon nothing besides it. 

Indeed it is enough to disparage all the fine shews 
and appearances of this life, and to render us indifferent 
to all the charms of it, if we do but attentively consider 
that complete instance of suffering greatness and good- 
n^, cm wMcb our faith and devotion ought this day 
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to be efmployed. For on this tlay they were all, together 
with the hand'UyriHng of ordinances, Col. ii. 14. (the 
ceremoilious observances of the law), blotted out, sullied, 
and defaced, and nailed by Christ to his cross, as the' 
Scripture speaks ; on which, when he was lifted up, he did 
there crucify the world, and the things of it*, eclipse the 
lustte, iand destroy the power, of all its empty vanities. 
Behold then our High-priest, offering up the great sacri- 
fice required for th^jredemption of souls ! pouring out his 
own blood on the altar of his cross, and thereby making 
an atonement for the sins of the whole world ! Behold 
him, I say, by the eye of faith, and you will acknowledge, 
that though there was never any spectacle so sad, yet 
ndther was there any so glorious, or so worthy of beins 
contemplated and admired by men and angels. Strippea 
indeed he was of all outward comforts and supports;, 
surrounded he was with every thing that to human 
nature was grievous : and yet, even in this depth of his 
humiliation, if we consider the mighty work he was 
accomplishing, we cannot but despise all the vain pomps 
of life, in comparison of the splendour of his suffer- 
ings. For then, even then, while he hung on the cross, 
was the great Captain of our salvation fighting our 
battles, and subduing our enemies ; then was he leading 
captivity captivCy spoiling principalities and powers, 
making a shew of them openly, and triumphing over 
them in himself; Eph. iv. 8- Col. ii. 15. Then was 
he vanquishing death by his death, and opening for us a 
gate to life add immortality: then was he disarming 
sin of its sting, and hell of its terrors ; and procuring 
for us those supplies of grace, which might enable us 
to withstand the temptations of sense, and the wiles of 
the devil. 

Surely the vain ^ries of this world, when compared 
with these real triumphs of the cross of Christ, must 
lose lEill their force and influence, and grow flat and 
insignificant in the eyes of a good Christian. Can we 
look up to Him that was pierced, see him stretched on 
his ccoss, enduring the pain, despising the shame of it,^^ 
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and not look down with neglect and contempt on that 
scene of sin and vanity which occasioned those suffer-^ 
inss ^ Is it possible for us to lone the worlds and the , 
ihmgs that are in the worlds I John ii. 15, while our eyes 
are fixed on him, who gam himself for our sins, that he 
might deliver us from this present em worlds Gal. i. 4 ; 
that iS| on purpose that he might free us from the 
enchanting power of its empty delights and vain allure- 
Inents ? These he taught us, by his doctiine and by his 
practice, by his life and by his death, to undervalue ; 
he chose to be without them, and the perfection of his 
virtue consisted in overlooking and despising them. We, 
therefore, who profess to be his followers, must certainly 
degenerate very far from that profession, when we 
eagerly pursue, greedily enjoy, and highly admire them. 
Beloved, this our glorying is not good. 1 Cor. v. 6. 
But, 

II. Secondly, it highly becomes us to glory in the 
cross of Christ, as I proposed in the second place to 
shew. For since by the alone merits of his cross we gain 
all the advantages of the christian dispensation, are re- 
conciled to God, and made capable of heaven and hap- 
piness, we cannot but glory in that cross, if indeed we 
value ourselves upon our being Christians. 

The cross of Christ is the doctrine to which all the 
other doctrines of the Gospel refer, and from which they 
derive all the efficacy and influence they have, towards 
purging our consciences from dead works ; and therefore 
in that single article they are often all of them summed up 
and comprised. We preach Christ crucified, says St. Paul, 
1 Cor. i. 23 ; as if that, and that alone, were the subject 
of all he wrote, and all he spoke : and again, I determined 
to know nothing but Christ, arid him crucified, 1 Cor. ii. 2, 
as if that were the great point of saving knowledge, to 
which those who learn, or who teach the religion of 
Christ, should altogether apply themselves. Can we 
look upon it, under this view, and refrain from glorying; 
in.it? To this article of our faith the enemies of th^i 
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Gospel have always taken the greatest exceptions ; and 
in this, therefore, we ought to triumph most, as being 
secure against their attacks, and despising their vain ob* 
jections and reasonings. The first preachers of our failfa 
must in this case be our patterns. They knew that 
Christ crudjicd was to the Jews a stumbling-block, 1 Con 
i, 22 ; but did they therefore dissemble the scandal of 
the cross for that very reason ? No ! they boasted of it,; 
tiiey insisted upon it in all their applications to the unbeh 
lieving Jews recorded in the Acts, (Acts x. 39.) ; parti- 
cularly St. Peter omits no occasion of mentioning to 
them himtoAom they slew, and hanged on a tree ; as an 
high reproach to his murderers indeed, but none at all to 
his disciples and followers. 

Very fitly, therefore, has the church of England ap^ 
pointed that, after we have been " received into the 
congregation of Christ's fiock by baptism, we should 
be signed with the sign of the cross, in token, (as she 
speaks,) that we should not hereafter be asham€>d to con- 
fess the faith of Christ crucified, but should manfully 
fight under his banner against sin, the world, and the- 
devil, and continue Christ s faithful soldiers and servants 
toourlives^ end." A ceremony, which whatever fault nmy 
have been found with it, is certainly very ancient, very 
innocent, and very significant too ; as it fitly admonishea^; 
us, throughout the whole course of our christian war-, 
fare, to look upon the cross of Christ as the proper badge 
of our profession, which we ought not to be ashamed, 
or afraid to own, whenever he, in whose service we are 
listed, shall call upon us to take it up and follow hinu. 
But to proceed,. I am to shew 

III. Thirdly, by what methods, and in opposition to» 
what enemies of the cross of Christ, we are obliged to 
glory in it 

1. Now the first step requisite towards our complying 
with this obligation Js, frequently to meditate on the 
sujBhrings ;and death: of .Christ. We glory in. nothing? 
l^niiat we esteem and value ; and what we value much> 
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we shall be apt oflen and attentively to consider. We 
should tfaer^re revolve often in our thoughts this 
great mystery of godHness^ God manifest in the flesh, 
dying an the crossy to destroy the works of the devU, 
l(rim. ill. 16. We should turn it on all sides, and consi- 
der it as the proper subject of our awe and wonder, our 
joy and pleasure, our gratitude and love ; till we have 
warnied our hearts with a lively sense of the inestimable 
benefits conferred on us by the means of it. This the 
oAener we do, the better ; but we cannot, without in- 
excusable negligence, omit doing it on such a day as this, ' 
set apart by the church on purpose to coAimemorate the 
passion of our Lord. If we fail to employ some part of 
diis day in our closets, and in devout meditations on the 
cross of Christ, we are unworthy of that redemption he 
purchased for us. What (said our Saviour to his sleep- 
k^ disciples, when he was entering on his agcHiy) can 
you not watch with me one hour ? Matt. xxvi. 40. Can 
you not shake off your drowsiness, and bear me com- 
pany in my sorrows for a few moments, on so important 
and becoming an occasion ? Can your 9lu^;ish inatten-: 
tion and indinerence to what concerns me so nearly, con- 
sbt with a true love of ni^, or with the character of my 
faithful disciples ? WhM / can you not wateh with me 
one hour ? Watch and pray, lest ye enter into fempta- 
tion. 

2. A second step towards fuUiiling our obKgation to 
glory in the cross of Christ, is, if we endeavour to 
nnitate the perfect example he hath set us, and to forni' 
in our minds son^e hint resemblances of those meek 
graces and virtues, which adorn the character of our 
suffering Saviour. And this step is a natural consequence 
of the former; for imitation will in soine d^nee sprkig 
from attention : if we see him as he is, we shall be like- 
him, as St. John argues, 1 John iii. 2. In vain do we 
bfMist of the cross of CMst, as that whereby the giiilt of 
our sins is abolished, if the power of them still^semains 
unsubdued in us. Then are his sufferings our gbry,. 
when they become a fruitful principle of holiness to m^^ 
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and affect us in such a manner, as to give us resolution 
and strength to live above the world, and all its tempta- 
tions. In hoc vince, was the inscription of the cross, in 
that vision, by which the first christian emperor was en- 
couraged to give battle to his enemies. And this also is 
the motto by which every good soldier of Christ is to 
animate himself in his spiritual conflicts ; this is to be 
written on our banners, and graven in our minds : This 
is the victory which overcometh the world, even our faith 
in a crucified Jesus, 1 John v. 5. When from him we 
have learnt to undervalue the false glories of this world, 
and to despise its terrors, to live above the gratifications 
of sense, to resign ourselves absolutely to God s disposal, 
and to make it our meat and our drink^ our only study 
and delight, to do the will of him that sent us, John iv. 
34 ; when we shall have emptied ourselves of all swelling 
thoughts, all vain conceits of our own privileges and per- 
fections, and shall be thoroughly instructed in that great 
lesson of humility, which he, who was meek and lowly in 
heart hatli taught us, Matt. xi. 29 ; when we shall have 
so considered him that endured the contradiction of sinners 
•against himself, as not to be ibeary and faint in our minds, 
Heb. xii. 3 ; upon the like oppositions and trials, so, as 
to bear indignities and injuries decently and well, and to 
forgive and pray for those who do them ; so as to be able 
to support ourselves under any of the calamities of life 
with equanimity and patience, with fortitude and firm- 
ness : then may we be said, most truly, most effectually, 
to glory in the cross of Christ ourselves, and to promote 
the honour of his religion with others, who shall observe 
our progress in all divine graces and virtues, and be 
edified in beholding our good conoersation in Christ 
Jesus. 

3. A third instance and proof of our glorying as be- 
comes us in the cross of Christ, is, if we frequently and 
worthily celebrate the memorial of his death, the blessed 
sacrament of his body and blood. For as often as ye 
tat this bread J and drink this cup, ye do shew forth the 

VOL. ii. Q 
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hordes death until he come, xo3a/yixA«)ff, 1 Cor. xi. 26 ; 
ye do significantly express it^ ye do solemnly publish and 
declare it. Indeed both the sacraments, that of baptism, 
ami this of the Lord's supper, as they derive their efficacy 
from the cross of Christ, so do they carry in them some 
resemblance of his death : baptism, of his death and re- 
surrection jointly; the eucharist, of his death only; being 
instituted for this very end and purpose, to imprint on 
our minds, by symbols of bread broken, and wine poured 
Out, a lively image of the great sacrifice of the cross, 
and to inspire us by that m&ans with such holy thoughts 
and affections as a good Christian would have, if he were 
really an eye-witness of the passion of Christ. Often, 
therefore, ought we to resort to this mysterious repast, 
even as often as we have occasion (and w;hen have we 
not occasion ?) to raise our gratitude, and improve our 
devotion, and inflame our love towards God, for the 
abundant mercies bestowed on us, in the sufferings and 
death of our Saviour. Nor can we abstain from this 
table of the Lord, without forgetting (indeed without so 
fer renouncing) our relation to Christ crucified, and 
thereby declaring ourselves utteriy unworthy of that holy 
name whereby we are called. Verily^ verily, except we 
eat the flesh oj the Son of man, and drink his bhod, we 
have no life %n us, 1 John vi. 53. 

*Twas his dying charge to us, Do this in remembrance 
of me, Luke xxii. 16. And. surely, considering how 
much he has done and suffered for us, had he command- 
ed us some hard thing, we should not have refused to 
comply with him : how much less should we refuse, when 
we are only commanded to remember him, by an action 
naturally pleasing and delightful to us ? when he invites 
us only to eat and to drink at his own table ? 

Christ, the same night that he was betrayed, took 
bread. At that very lime, when men were laying 
snares for his innocence and contriving his ruin, did he 
appoint this great means of blessing and strengthening 
them: when his body was now about to be pierced, and 
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his blood to be spilt by the hand of violence ;. then did 
he institute thfs mystery, by which the merits of both 
were to be conveyed to the vv^hole race of mankind, even 
to his murderers themselves, if by faith and repentance 
they should lay hold of them. Must not our stupidity 
and ingratitude be as amazing as his love, if the very 
circumstances, in which he gave us this precept, do not 
incline us to obey it ? Can we be said to glory in the 
cross of Christy while we neglect and despise this gi^eat 
memorial of his death, which he instituted for the good 
of souls ? ought we not rather to fear, lest, by abstaining 
wilfully and contemptuously from tiiis holy table, we 
should involve ourselves in some degree of their guilt, 
whom the apostle declares to have trodden underfoot the 
Son of Gody and counted the blood of the covenant^ by 
which they were sanctified^ an unholy thing? Heb. x. 29» 
But finally, we may 

4. In the fourth place, be said, very properly said, to 
glory in the cross of Christ, when we zealously assert, 
and vindicate the true doctrine of his satisfaction, against 
all the enemies and opposers of it; against the false 
notions of the Jews, and the false religion of the Maho- 
metans ; against the mischievous opinions of some de- 
ceived or deceiving Christians ; against the vain pre- 
tences of reason and philosophy ; and against the proud 
insults and blasphemies of atheists ana infidels. But 
these particulars would open too large a field of matter 
to me at present, and may, perhaps, (God permitting,) 
be no improper subject for our reflections on a like 
occasion. 

In the mean time let us conclude, by rendering to 
the great Lover of souls the thanks that are due to him, 
for Uie redemption which he, as on this day, purchase 
for us. 

Worthy is the Lamb that was slain, to receive power, 
and riches, and wisdom, and strength, and honour, and 
glory, and blessing : for he hath redeemed us to God by • 

q2 
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his blood, out of every kindred, and tongue, and 'people, 
and nation. Therefore blessing, and honour, and glory, 
and power be unto Htm that sitteth upon the throne, and 
unto the Lamb, for ever and ever ! Amen. Rev. v. 12. 
9, 13. 
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THE DUTY OF EXTERNAL WORSHIP. 

O come let us warship and bow down ; let us kneel before 
the Lord our Maker. — Psalm xcv. 6. 

These „^^,^«,f^^ hy,-., which » 

very fitly placed at the entrance of the morning devo- 
tions of the church : it being a solemn and earnest invita- 
tion to the public worship of God that follows ; and pror 
bably employed to that purpose at the beginning of the 
service used in the Jewish temple. 

In that hymn, we are called upon to pay all the parts 
of our internal and external homage. 

The words which I have chosen, mention only the lat- 
ter of these, outward adoration ; which they do, by ex- 
pressing the several modes of it ; as worshipping, bow- 
ing down, and kneeling before God : terms, which those 
who are skilled in the orij^al, have been at some pains 
to explain, so as to setde the distinct meaning of each of 
them. I shall wave thatbquiry, as not very useful, and 
consider the words in their more free and general sense ; 
as they imply all those devout postures of body in which 
outwa^ worship may be supposed to consist. 

To press upon you, as efTectually as I can, the exercise 
of these, when we thus meet together in God's sanctuary, 
shall be the business of my present discourse. 

In which I shall endeavour to shew how requisite a 
reverend and pious demeanour in the public service of 
the church is, in order to render our devotion acceptable 
to God. 
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This perhaps, at first sight, may seem too plain a pro- 
position to need any proof : and it will be thought, that 
there is no good Christian in the world who is not very 
well satisfied of the truth of it. And yet, certain it is, 
that there are, among those who aim at a more than or- 
dinary purity in tKe worship of God, many sincere but 
deluded persons, who disapprove and deny it; who 
think external modes of worship not only unnecessary,, 
but superstitious, now under the Gospel dispensation, 
wlien, they say, all bodily service is done away, the law 
of outward rites and ceremonies is abolished, and the 
true worshippers of God are to worship him only in spit^ 
md truths Johniv. 24. 

And even among those who admit the necessity of 
bodily worship in the theory, yet how many are there 
that deny it in their practice, and so behave themselves 
m the public service of the churcli, as to make it appear, 
that this truth has not yet in good earnest reached their 
hearts, or not sunk very deep into them : or if it has, 
the impressions it once made upon their niinds, are now 
grown so faint and w6ak, that they operate but little, 
unless by proper arguments and motives they be continu- 
ally excited and kept alive in them* 

In order, therefore, to convince those who seem not 
to have sufficiently considered the importance of this 
duty ; and in order also to raise the devotion of such as 
are remiss arid careless in the discharge of it, I shall, in 
what follows, consider external worship as a fit and rea- 
sonable duty, upon these three several accounts. Either 
as one part of that natural homage which the whole man, 
Soul and body does, by the first principles of reason and 
law of his nature, owe to his sovereign Lord, his great 
creator and preserver. Or as an help and assistance 
towards promoting the spiritual worship of our souls. Or, 
lastly, as an outward sign, by which we express to others 
the religious esteem and veneration that dwells in us : that 
is, in a word, it may be considered with relation to God, 
ourselves, or our neighbour. 
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L First, then, external adoration may be considered 
as a part of that natural homage, which the whole man, 
soul and body, owes to God, upon the account of his 
creation and preservation of us, and his sovereign do- 
minion over us. 

If we are to worship God for the being, and the bene- 
fits which we receive at his hands, as the plain rules of 
reason inform us ; then does it seem agreeable to the 
same reason, that we should make use of all those seve« 
ral ways of worship, which do best express the total and 
entire dependancewe have on him. The soul worships 
him, by framing to itself awful ideas of his majesty and 
great excellencies, by invoking aid and assistance from 
him, and by putting up praises to him. The body 
worships him, by bowing and prostrating itself; and by 
all those humble and devout postures, which suit best 
with those inward affections and dispositions of the 
mind. Both together make up that complete harmony 
of divine worship, which results from the agreement of 
the several parts of our frame in the same acts of ac- 
knowledgment, that odour of a sweet smell, a sacrifice 
acceptable, well pleasing to God^ Phil.iv. 18. 

Indeed as we have no way of forming to ourselves any 
idea of God, but by considering the several limited per- 
fections and excellencies, that are variously scattered 
among his creatures, and attributing them to him with- 
out bounds ; so have we no other way of applying our- 
selves to him, as his vassals, his dependants, and the 
works of his hands, than by considering what are those 
inward and outward marks of respect, which we usually 
pay to the dignity of any man here upon earth, to his 
authority over us, or his beneficence towards us ; and 
by giving them to God, in a much higlier degree, thaii 
we do to man. Now, the expression of our esteem of 
any earthly good, the respect we bear towards persons 
of great excellence, parents, benefactors, or governors, 
is contained in these two things ; a veneration of mind 
for them, and a submission of bbdy to them. 
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And whoever feils ia either of these, is, by the 
general consent of mankind^ reckoned to be so far want- 
ing in his duty, and to deviate from those rules of 
subordination, which God has made necessary for Uiis 
world. 

Of this the mind of man is very sensible ; and being 
therefore conscious of the superlative excellencies of the 
divine being, and of the infinite goodness of its nature 
towards us, finds itself uneasy under these apprehensions, 
till it has paid its due homage, its debt of honour to it. 
Which, nevertheless, it has no ability to do, otherwise 
than by applying to God those outward sensible marks 
of respect^ and those inward submissions of soul which 
are in use among the sons of men. 

To these therefore it flies, these it lays hold of, eager 
and impatient to do something, it knows not well what, 
in humble acknowledgment of his attributes, and in re- 
turn to his many loving-kindnesses. 

It sees very well, how dbproportioned all our acts of 
homage are to the divine greatness : that God dwells in 
inaccessible light, to which none of our services can 
reach ; in the glory of an eternal majesty, which nothing 
we can do can eitner add to, or diminish. Nevertheless, 
perceiving in itself a restless principle, exciting it con-* 
tinually to the love and honour of God ; strong endea- 
vours after gratitude, and no other way of exerting them, 
but by inward and outward acts of worship ; these, how 
insignificant soever, it ventures to pay, in sure confi- 
dence that they will be grat^ul to that Being, which 
(tccepteth according to that a man hath, and not according 
to that he hath not, 2 Cor. viii. 1 £• 

Thus does external adoration become a point of natural 
homage,, due to the supreme Lord of the world, in token 
of that entire dependance we have on him ; the dependance 
of the whole man, soul and body, which both equally came 
forth from his hands, and are both equally sustained by 
him. Both, therefore, must join in paying the common 
tribute of praise ; which, however, to him it may he 
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nothing worth, of less account than a drop of the bucket, 
or a small dust of the balance, Isa. xl. 15, yet to us- 
ward is the very law of our nature, and our bounden 
duty and service. 

And this is a way of reasoning, which the Holy 
Ghost in both testaments hath sanctified, and taught us 
to use. We are invited by the good psalmist in my 
text, to bow down and kneel before God. And the 
reason follows : for he is the Lord our God, and we are 
the people of his hands. Agreeably to which the apostle 
urges us, to glorify God in our body, and in our spirit, 
which are God's. We are to glorify him in our body, as 
well as our spirit, by outward as well as inward devo- 
tion ; since there is the same argument for both ; they 
are God s : his they are, and to him they must do their 
homage* 

And therefore 'tis a remarkable passage which the 
same apostle hath, Rom. xii. 1 : I beseech you, bre^ 
thren, by the mercies of God, that you preserU your 
bodies a living sacrifice, holy, acceptable unto God; which 
is your reasonable service. Though he mentions only 
the presenting our bodies, yet he gives that the name 
of our reasonable service, ri Xoyix^ Aot]|g/a J/juSv, a 
worship agreeable to reason, and to the suggestions of our 
natural faculties. 

We all look for the glorification, not only of our souls, 
but bodies, in the life to come. Now a reward sup- 
poseth a work : it is meet and right, therefore, that we 
should worship and glorify God in this life with the 
body as well as the soul, if so be we expect that God 
should glorify ** both our bodies and souls in another." 
The outward worship, without the inward, is dead ; and 
again, the inward, without the outward, is not complete ; 
even as the glorification of the soulj separate from the 
body, is not, nor shall be consummate, till the body be 
again raised and re-united to it 

Indeed they who derogate so much from bodily 
worship in the service of the true God, do by conse- 
quence render idolatry a sin far less heinous in degree 
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thaa it is. For the sin of idolatry consists^ we know, in 
our communicating that honour to a creature, whi(^ is 
due unto the Creator alone. And therefore, in the same 
proportion as external worship is due to the Creator, 
will the grievousness Imd guilt of that sin be, by which 
we transfer tliat wwship from the Creatm* to the creature ; 
for it cannot be denied, but that part of the sin of idola- 
try ccxisists even in the outward worship given to an idol. 
And therefore, if outward worship be not insisted on 
with any strictness now under the Gospel, as a debt due 
to God, neither will the paying it to idols be in any hi^ 
degree culpable. 

Thus does the consideration of outward worship, as it 
respects God, the object of it, afford us one powerful 
motive to a composed and solemn behaviour in the public 
service of the church. Let us see what force it will 
have, as it relates to ourselves ; or as it is, 

II. Secondly, an help and assistance^ towards promot- 
ing the spiritiml worship of our souls. 

There is so close a connexion between the mind and 
its organs, that they act, as it were, by consent ; and 
the motions of the one do commonly, and in some degree, 
pass into the other. And this natural sympathy shews 
itself no where more remarkably than in acts of devotion. 
When the mind is warmed with heavenly thoughts, and 
wrought up into some degrees of holy ecstasy, it stays not 
there, but communicates these impressions to the body ; 
and excites those several actions without that carry a re- 
semblance to what is done within. 

On the other side, devout postures of body, when 
perceived and attended to by him that uses them, do as 
certainly pass onward and impart their force to the mind 
also ; raising there those several passions and emotions^ 
to which the outward act is naturally conjoined. 'Tis 
true the rise of all is originally from within ; there the 
springs of action first begin to play ; and from thence 
orders are sent out to the body, what motions shall 
arise. But then> after that^ this engine thus moved, acts 
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backward upon its first principle^ the soul ; returns the 
force, that was lent it from thence, with interest ; and 
improves that spark of holy fire, which first sprung up 
there, into a great and mighty fiame. 

External worship then becomes this way a just and. 
reasonable duty, inasmuch as it is naturally fitted to 
excite like inward acts of devotion; and being itself 
perceived, does, in a way not perceived by those 
who yet fed the effects of it, work upon tlie most 
hidden powers of the mind. And it is very well, 
it does so : for the mind of man is in the duties 
of religion so little mistress of strict attention, so 
unable to fix itself steadily even on God, its best and 
worthiest obj^^ that it cannot have too many assistances 
from without, in order to it. As therefore God hath so 
tempered the body together in all its members, that the 
eye cannot say unto the hand, I have no need of thee ; nor 
the head again unto the feety I have no need ofy(m : 
1 Cor. xii. 21., so has he also tempered the whole frame 
of man in such a manner, as that the parts of it may 
mutually support each other. Nor can the soul, in 
its most spiritual and sublime acts, those of devotion, 
reject the body, as useless and unassistibg. JVay much 
fnore (as St. Paul continues his reasoning) that part 
which seems to be morefeeble^ is necessary. 1 Cor. xii. 
22. 

We usually blame the body to an high degree, as the 
great clog and hinderance of the soul ; the obstructer of 
its free and natural motions, the offerer of impious, of 
filthy, of vain images ; the solicitor to every evil act, all 
that defiles the man. And this is generally what may 
be said of it, with a great deal of justice* For it is all 
thia and it does all this, in a thousand several instances. 
But in the case of devotion now before us, tbin^ may 
be far otherwise managed, and the, body rendered sa 
useful and serviceable to the soul in this duty, as to 
make amends (as it were) for the obstructions it gives it. 
in the performance of many others. Here it may bt? 
made to draw equally in the yoke of duty ; nay even ta. 
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give wings to tlie mind, which it presseth down, and 
overwhelms on many other occasions. Nor is the body 
more beholden to the soul, for the b^inning of its 
motions, than the soul afterwards is- to the bwly, for 
the increase of hers. But 

III. Thirdly, we have still another way of consider- 
ing outward worship, as it is a sign, by which we ex- 
press to others the religious esteem and veneration that 
dwells in us. And we shall find, that from hence too 
we are highly obliged to the most solemn and devout 
use of it. For as in the former instances it has appeared 
to be art instrument of God's honour, and our own 
particular advantage, so here we shall find that it reaches 
even to the common good of our neighbour too. 

And certainly great are the advantages which the 
people of God, when they are met together, do mutually 
recdve from it. The cold and remiss worshipper is, at 
the sight of an exemplary piety, kindled into some 
degrees of holy warmth ; the fei'vent and devout in the 
presence of it, becomes yet more inflamed. A religious 
emulation rises then in the breasts of the faithful, an 
holy strife and desire of excelling. He that sees another 
composed in his behaviour throughout, and fixed down 
to the holy duty he is engaged in, grows ashamed of his 
own indifference and indecencies, his spiritual dissipations 
and dryness, and presently sets himself to imitate that 
amiable pattern, and resolves to be remarkably devout, 
and as much the object of other men's imitation. 

But believers are not the only persons, that receive 
benefit by it ; unbelievers too, though unwillingly, have 
their share. The profane scoffer, who dares encounter 
a single Christian, without shame or fear of reproof, has 
here an answer to his bold scoffs, in that still and 
powerful argument, which arises from the behaviour of 
a devout multitude, worshipping God in the beauty of 
holiness : such an argument as will destroy all its un- 
reasonable suspicions, and convince him of the sincerity 
of men's hearts towards God, by the natural unaffected 
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signs of ity which are shewn in his service : such as wilt 
put him in mind of the numbers of devout and good men, 
against which he engages; lead him on from the thought 
of the present congregation to those of the same kind 
that are spread over the face of the earth ; and make 
him sit down and consider, whether with such a small 
strength (his own, and that of a few more) he can en- 
counter so many thousands, even the united wisdom and 
practice of mankind. Surely, as St. Paul argues in re- 
lation to the prophesying practised in the primitive 
church, if all thus worship^ and there cometh in one that 
bdieveth not, or one unlearned, he is convinced of all, he 
is judged of all. And thus are the secrets of his heart 
made manifest ; and so falling down on his face, he will 
worship God, and report, that God is in you of a truth, 
1 Cor, xiv. 24, 9,6. 

Thus have I explained the several grounds, on which 
external adoration stands, and the several good uses, to 
which it may be employed ; how much the honour of God 
depends upon it, the advancement of piety in our own 
breast, and in that of our neighbour. And sure I need 
exhort you but briefly to the practice of that, which 
appears every way so plain and so reasonable a duty. 
Let us then lay up these thoughts in our he^ts, and 
keep our feet (as the wise man speaks) when we go to the 
sanctuary^ by a careful reflection upon them ! Let us 
carry in our ears always when we enter into the place of 
God s public worship, the sound of those expression:^ he 
used to Moses out of the flaming bush : put off thy 
shoes from thy feet, for the place whereon thou standest 
is holy ground ! £xod. iii. 5. 

Let us consider with ourselves, if sqch and so many 
are the advantages that spring from a due care of exter- 
nal behaviour, how. great must the inconveniencies then 
be, that arise from the neglect of it : from an indecent 
and slovenly worship ; a worship fit neither for God, 
who is a God of beauty and order, to receive ; nor for 
man, who is the only creature in this lower world that 
has a sense of these things, to pay. Surely nothing less 
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can follow from so loose a practice, than the decay of 
religion in all its vital and substantial parts ; a forgetful- 
ness of that God, whom to have always in our dioughts 
is die greatest preservative against sin that a christian 
man can have ; the derisions of the proud towards these 
our solemn meetings, and the op^i scorn of every thing 
hat is holy. 

From the primitive writers of the story of the church 
we learn, tlmt the first Christians, who were so ex- 
emplary in all the parts of christian duty, above those 
of latter times, outstripped us in nothing more than in 
the outward marks of devotion and reverence, which 
appeared upon them in their public assemblies. They 
resorted to the house of God with the same holy awe 
and reverence, as if they were really to meet, and to 
converse with him there: they contini»ed, during the time 
of divine service, immoveably fixed to their duty, without 
the least sign or token of a wandering, or alienated mind. 
They contented not themselves with the ordinary postures 
of devotion, such as genuflexion, the bowing of the head 
or the body, but did (as one of the ancients speaks) 
prostrate themselves on the pavement, cov^ it with their 
bodies, and wash it with tears of devout joy* 

God grant, that if these heights of devotion be too 
exalted for an age so degenerate as this, in which irAquittf 
abounds^ and the love of many is waxen cold ; yet, at 
least that so much of the life and spirit of primitive piety 
may be kept up among us, as may render our behaviour 
sober and composed in the use of holy things, and take 
away from wicked men an occasion to blaspheme ! 

*' Now to God the Father/' ^c. 
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EXTERNAL WORSHIP NOT SUFFICIENT ALONE. 

it 

Let us lift up our hearts^ tmth our handsy unto God in 

the heavens. — Lament, iii. VL. Lji ^ 

These are the words of Jeremiah, spoken to the 
Jews of his time, who were very exaet and punctual in 
the outward ceremonies and performances of religion, 
but very deficient in the inward life and reality of it. 
They resorted to the temple constantly, and were careful 
to practise the various rites which the law of Moses 
prescribed : but they did not bring along with them a 
disposition of soul suitable to those solemnities ; their 
mind was alienated from the service, even while they were 
performing it. The prophet, sensible of this great defect 
in their way of worship, thus exhorts them to the cure 
of it. Let us lift up war hearts (says he) with our hands, 
unto God in the heavens. 

Which words refer to the Jews, as performing the 
public service of their church in the temple or the syna^ 
gogue ; and imply, that the devotion of the hand, witli- 
out that of the heart, is of no acceptance Mith God ; 
that bodily exercise J(in this sense of the word) profiteth 
but little, 1 Tim. iv. 8, unless accompanied with an holy 
warmth and elevation of mind. 

This is a very plain but unre^rded truth : many 
Christians there are, who seem not to be thoroughly con- 
vinced of it ; and the best of us, God knows, (such is 
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the iniiraiity of our nature,) want sometimes to be 
awakened into a vigorous and lively sense of it. 

Many frequenters of such religious assemblies as these, 
think their duty sufficiently discharged by a punctual 
and regular attendance upon them. If they are present 
during the time of divine service, if they take their share 
in the several parts of it, join in the hymns and the re- 
sponses, add their Amen to the prayers ; if their out- 
wwrd behaviour be every way decent, and agreeable to 
the holy usages of the church ; though they are inwardly 
absent from the duty, wherein they seem to be engaged, 
and their wandering thoughts are employed all the while 
on foreign and vain objects ; yet shall they go away 
satisfied and justified in their own conceit^ as if they 
had performed the whole of their reasonable service, and 
not offered the sacrifice of fools, Eccl. v. 1 . ; forgetting 
the reproof which Esaias first gave to the whole Jewish 
nation, and which our Saviour applied particularly to 
the Scribes and Pharisees : this people draweth nigh unto 
me with their mouths, and honoureth me mth their lips ; 
but their heart is far from me. Matt. xv. 8. 

That such a mock worship as this, such a mere face 
and form of devotion, is not what God requires, what 
he will hearken to, or reward, give me leave briefly to 
shew, by observing how unproportioned it is to the 
divine nature, and our own, to the great end and design 
of prayer, and to those mighty blessings and benefits, 
with which; when duly performed, it is certainly 
attended. 

The object of our religious addresses is Gkxi ; that Ood^ 
who is a spirit ; and who, therefore, will be worshipped 
in spirit (as our Saviour argues, John iv. 24.) with all 
the faculties and powers of our mind, with the utmost in- 
tension and vigour of thought : and he, therefdre,i who 
lifts up his hands to him, without any elevation of bis. 
heart, affronts him instead of adoring him. Bless Vie 
hordy my soul, and all that is within me, bless his holy 
name! Psal. ciii. 1., says good David. He summons 
every faculty and affection of his soul, all that is within 
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him to do homage to God« as knowing that the mere 
outward homage unaccompanied by the inward, would 
be a lifeless and useless performance. What ! do we 
hope to impose upon God, as we sometimes do upon 
men, by a mere/on» ofgodlinesSj without the potcer of 
it ? Do we think, that he requires our adoration and 
homage for his own sake ; and therefore contents himself 
with the honours that are done him by outward shews 
and appearances ? He, voho rtquireth truth in the inward 
fkxrts, Psal. li. 6, to whom all things are naked and open, 
Heb. i V. 1 3, and who trieth the very hearts and reins ! 
Psal. yii. Q. He, whose language in Holy Writ is, My son, 
give me thy heart I give me thy heart, Prov. xxiii. 26, 
whilst thou^t performing any part of thy duty that re- 
lates either to me, thyself, or thy neighbour ; but chiefly 
give me thy heart , whilst thou art immediately addressing 
thyself to me by prayer and praise ; whilst tliou art actu- 
ally conversing with me, entreating and adoring nie : give 
me thy heart at such a time ; or else all that thou givest 
me besides, will prove a vain oblation. Again, 

Let us consider our own nature as well as that of the 
divine Being. Are we not reasonable creatures ? And 
ought not a reasonable creature to pay an entire and 
reasonable service ? How can we be said to worship 
God, while the better half of us is unconcerned in the 
act ? It is the mind chiefly, that is the man ; and where 
the mind therefore is absent, the man is not present : 
he ofl[ers not a living and a breathing victim, but a dead 
and lifeless carcase ; and with such a sacrifice how can 
Qod be well pleased ? 

What is prayer, but an ascent of the mind towards 
God ? an holy engine, by which we lift up our spirits 
to the great Father of spirits, maintain a sweet inter- 
course with him, and breathe out, from the bottom of 
our hearts, our common desires and acknowledgments 
to him? And what is there of this, in coming unto 
km, as his people cometh, in sitting before him as 
his peopk sitt^ ; in shewing mwh hve with our moutk, 

vox. II. R 
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while our heart goeth after its coveUmsness ? £zek« 
xxxiii. 31. 

Wondrous is the efficacy of prayer, as represented in 
Scripture j mighty things are there said to have been done 
in virtue of it. But how were they done ? By the mere 
bending of the knees, and uttering of words and syllables? 
No ! but by the attention of the heart, by zeal, and fer- 
vency. It is only the fervent prayer of a righteous man, 
that availeth much : James v. 16. And when JS/ww, by 
his prevalent interposition with God, shut up or opened 
the heavens, brought drought or raih upon tlie earth, 
it is said of him, m^oa's\}j(y rnqofrrju^alo, that he prayed 
ardently and earnestly, James v, 17. 

Indeed this qualification of prayer is ei^ined us by 
God ; not only as a becoming expression of our religious 
reverence towards him; but as a proper and natural 
means of working in our souls those good dispositions, 
which his blessed Spirit delights in, and delights to 
reward. We are directed to ask with a fixed and fer- 
vent mind, because such a manner of asking fits and 
qualifies us for receiving; makes us humble, submissive, 
dependant, affects us with a deep sense of our own 
insufficiency and unworthiness, and of the divine 
bounty and goodness ; suspends the evil motions and 
desires of our hearts for a time; and produces in 
us an heavenly frame and temper of soul. This is 
the nearest and most immediate effect of prayer, which 
must first be obtained, in order to the obtaining of 
our requests. And how therefore can he, who is a 
stranger to the one of these, ever hope to arrive at 
the other ? 

Can we imagine that pardon of sin, and peace of 
conscience ; the fruits of the Spirit, and support against 
temptations ; in a word, the blessings of tins world and 
die next, with which God has promised to reward our 
prayers, should be purchased at the cheap expense of 
forms and appearances? That those devotions which 
afiect not us firsts should affect God afterwards ? That 
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he should attend to, or regard such requests, as we 
neither regard, nor attend to ourselves ? 

Let us then not mock God and deceive ourselves? 
Let us not think we have fulfilled our duty merely by 
resorting to the church, and adding one to the number of 
the congregation ; by doing as other men do, and saying 
as other men say there ; nor hope to atone by an out- 
wardly decent behaviour, for an inwardly-alienated mind. 
But let us, under a due sense of the preceding reflections, 
whenever we come to the house of God, not fail to come 
whole and entire ; to " offer and present unto God " 
(as the Liturgy speaks) " ourselves, our souls and bodies^ 
to be a reasonable, holy, and lively sacrifice to him :" 
let us resolvi^' to worship him, not with our lips and 
knees only, but (as we are obliged to love him), even .with 
all our hearty and with all our soul 9 and with all our mind, 
and with all our strength, Mark xi, 30. 

God be. thanked, by whose good providence we are 
members of a church, where the public offices of religion 
are so modelled and contrived, as to be apt, in every 
part of them, to raise the attention and kindle ^n holy 
flame in the breasts of all sincere worshippers. I can- 
not better spend the remaining part of my time, than in 
pointing out to you the great advantages which we, in 
this respect, enjoy, and by that means shewing you, ho\y 
inexcusable we are if we neglect to improve fliem, more 
inexcusable thaa the members of any other church, or 
communion in the christian world. For, 

1. The language, wherein our service is performed, 
cannot but be of use to fix and keep alive our attention. 
Tis our own mother tongue, what all of us are acquaint- 
ed with ; and can therefore listen to with ease and de* 
light, because we understand it. There is a church, 
whose public prayers are put up'in a language unknown 
to the greatest part of those who are to join in them. 
But how can the heart be affected by the mere sound 
of words, while it is utterly a stranger to their meaning? 
The public devotions, therefore, of an unlettered papist, 
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tnust needs be one continued scene of distractions and 
wanderings, from the beginning to the end of them. 

Nor are our offices drawn up only in our own tongue, 
but in the most easy and plain parts of it, which lie open 
to Christians of the meanest capacities and attainments. 
There is nothing fantastical in the expression of them, 
no vain use of such hard phrases of Scripture as tend 
rather to amuse and puzzle, than to instruct common 
bearers ; nothing which approaches to that mysterious, 
unintelligible way of speaking, in which some either de- 
ceiving or deceived Christians delight; nothing that 
savours of singularity, hypocrisy, or enthusiasm. What- 
ever we meet with there, is plain, simple, natural ; and 
yet at the same time solemn, majestic, moving; significant 
and full, sQund and wholesome : it carries both light and 
heat in it, and is fitted equally to inform the understand- 
ings, and inflame the affections of the wisest and weakest 
of Christians. I need not say how far this excellence of 
our service contributes to rouse and inspirit the attention 
of those who partake of it; especially, if it be considered, 

8. That these prayers and praises are offered up in a 
premeditated form of words, with which every one is 
before acquainted : for this also I must reckon among 
the peculiar advantages of our way of worship, towards 
fastening down the minds of men to that holy duty, 
wherein they are engaged. I grant indeed, that un- 
premeditated prayers, uttered with great fluency, with a 
devout warmth and earnestness, are apt to make strong 
and awakening impressions on the minds of the generality 
of hearers. But it may be doubted^ whether the atten- 
tion thus raised, be that which we are liow recommend- 
ing ; whether it be not an attention rather of curiosity 
and surprise, than of a real piety and sound devotion. 
For a good and conscientious man, who is to join in a 
prayer, with which he was before unacquainted, must 
needs do it with some little diffidence and fear, lest there 
$hould be any thing in the matter or manner of that 
prayer« improper ana tinbecoming : he must suspeqd his 
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assent to those unknown requests, till he has so fat 
considered them, as to be sure that they are fit for him 
to agree in. And while he is thus employing his thoughts 
on one petition or sentence, another succeeds, which will 
require a like degree of suspense and deliberation : and 
this cannot but check his devotion, by dividing and 
breaking the force of his mind. Whereas he, who offers 
up his requests to God in a known and stated form, has 
no avocations of this kind to struggle with ; and can, 
therefore, apply himself directly and vigorously to his 
holy task, and nsk in faiths nothing doubting^ James i. 6. 
He fears not, lest unfitting requests should be made, or 
fit ones clothed in unsuitable language ; and is therefore 
at leisure to excite all the powers and affections of his 
soul, and to engage them in tliat spiritual service. This, 
I say, is a peculiar advantage, which attends the use of 
precom posed prayers; and if there be many, who do 
not find and feel this effect of them, it is not, I am per* 
suaded, the fault of set forms, but their own : they want 
attention and fervency in this way of worship ; and they 
would want it equally, perhaps much more, in any other. 
3. It is yet a further great advantage wWch we of 
this communion enjoy, that our service is not one con- 
tinued act of devotion, but is interrupted by many little 
breaks and pauses, and consists of several distinct and 
entire forms of petition and praise ; by which means the 
mind is eased and relieved from too long and strict an 
attention ; retires a little, and returns as it were, with 
new strength to its duty. The Collects of our Liturgy 
are so short, that a devout Christian njay, even whilst 
he is pronouncing his " Amen " at the close, by a sud- 
den glance of thought, recollect every branch of them ; 
and so contract into that single word the whole force of • 
the preceding prayer. Nay, the very force and contrivance 
of these collects, is highly useful to raise, and to enliven 
our devotions, inasmuch as they generally begin with the 
awful mention of some of God's attributes, and always 
end with reminding us of the blood and intercession of 
Jesus. And what considerations in religion are there 
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more 0[)erative and more awakening than tbese^ which 
return so often upon our minds, during the course of our 
excellent service ? 

4. Which contributes also to render us attent and 
devout, by that useful and affecting variety, with which 
it abounds. There is in it a variety of all sorts of re- 
ligious duty, in which a creature can apply itself to its 
Creator, There we confess our sins, and intercede with 
God for the pardon of them : there we deprecate the 
divine judgments that may be inflicted, and pray for all 
the blessings, spiritual and temporal, that can be bestowed 
on ourselves or others ; and there we put up our praises 
and thanksgivings to God for all the instances of his 
mercy and goodness towards us. There we hear the 
holy Scriptures read, and profess our belief of the great 
articles of faith : and these different parts of divine wor- 
ship are so happily intermixed, and succeed each other in 
so beautiful an order, that the mind of the worshipper 
has always a new and pleasing employment. 

As the priest has his share in the performance of these 
of&ces, so the people too have theirs ; and in a much 
larger proportion, than belongs to them in any other 
christian assemblies. Each is employed in stirring up 
the other into an holy and affectionate emulation of heart 
and voice ; and they do therefore mutually provoke and 
kindle each other's devotion. 

5. I add also, in the last place, that the service of our 
sanctuary is particularly contrived to promote attention 
by the decent, orderly, and solemn manner, in which it 
is performed. For it is neither on the one side so very 
plain and simple, as not to be able to rouse ; nor on the 
other so splendid and gaudy, as to be apt to distract the 
mind. It is duly tempered between these extremes, 
and partakes of either, as far as either is requisite to- 
wards creating and cherishing a sound and reasonable, a 
warm and active devotion. Pictures, indeed, and images, 
to which the church of Rome in this case has recourse, 
fix the attention ; but it is on a wrong object. A multi- 
tude of vain and pompous ceremonies, a variety of rich 
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habits and ornaments, music framed for delight, without 
improvement: these things, indeed, may render an 
assembly attent ; but so likewise would a scene in the 
theatre. The devotion they produce, if indeed they pro- 
duce any, goes no further than the senses ; it is not that 
of the heart and spirit. But w ith us all the outside of 
our worship contributes towards the inward life and 
reality of it : our churches are decently adorned ; they 
who officiate at our altars, are decently habited ; our 
daily service is performed, and our sacraments ad- 
ministered, in a becoming and reverend manner; our 
niusi6 is always*, or always ought to be, grave and solemn; 
Every part and circumstance of our worship is so order- 
ed, as to inspire us with an holy reverence and awe, and 
so far to keep the outward senses awake, as their vigi- 
lance may be of use to give wings to our devotion, and 
vigour to our minds. 

Since, therefore, we have so many signal helps and 
advantages towardis worshipping God in his sanctuary 
with an heavenly frame and temper of soul, let us resolve 
from this moment to make a due use of them ; to re- 
pair often to the house of God with holy reverence and 
awe, and to lift up our hearts, together with our hands, 
whenever we thus approach him, in the beauty of 
holiness. 

" Which that we may all of us do, God of his iniinito^ 
mercy grant,*' &c. 
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THE USEFULNESS OF CHURCH MUSIC. 

Afy heart is fired, . O Qod, my heart is fixed ; I will 
sing, and give praise. Awake up, my glory ! awake 
psaltery and harp ! I myself will awake right early. 
— Psalm Ivii, 7, 8. 

It is the man after God's heart whose words these are ; 
and in them he points out to us one of the chief methods 
by which he became so : even by preparing and qualify- 
ing his own heart in the best manner that he could, for ' 
the duties of the sanctuary ; and by endeavouring, when 
he assisted at those solemnities, to perform them with 
the utmost attention, alacrity, and holy warmth of 
mind, of which he was capable. 

He enters not on the divine praises, till he finds 
himself in such a posture, and under such a com- 
posure of mind, as suits with that holy employment ; 
My heart is fised, says he, O God, my heart is 
fixed : then, and then only, it is time for him to go 
on, and say, I wUl sing, and give praise. And that he 
may be sure to preserve, to feed, and to improve the 
good disposition be is in, he calls to his aid those 
excellent helps to devotion, which he had so often tried 
with so good success, vocal and instrumental music ; 
Awake up, my glory, says he, awake, psaltery and harp / 
By his glory, he means his tongue, the most noble organ 
of the body of man, especially when employed in cele- 
brating the praise and glory of God. By psaltery and 
karpi (which alone are mentioned), we must understand 
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ail the several instruments of music, which were, by his 
appointment, brought mto the temple-worship t and 
with these assistances, these encouragements, he ventures 
now to undertake for himself, that he will maintain that 
lively erection of mind, with which he enters on the 
divine service, throughout the whole course of it ; that 
he will rouse up every faculty, affection, and power of 
his soul, and keep them fixed to the holy work they are 
about, without distraction or wandering ; I myself will 
tmll awake, says he. And when he adds to all this, 
that he will do it right early ^ he intimates to us the 
particular time, at which such resolutions as these are 
best executed; it is in the mornings the season of 
devotion, when the mind is fresH and vigorous, untired 
with the business of the day, and untainted with ill 
images and impressions. 

This I take to be the full import of those words of 
the devout psalmist, which I have read to you; and 
which, I think, I may now not impro])erly discourse on 
under these propositions^^ by shewing you, 

I. First, that the great thing which recommends our 
public devotions to God, is, our performing them, with 
an awakened, fixed, and lively attention of the mind. 
That therefore, 

II. Secondly, all the pious helps and expedients, that 
conduce to this end, are to be laid hold of ; particularly 
those which the text points out to us, the use of vocal 
and instrumental harmony, 

III. Thirdly, that the way of performing divine 
service in the church of England, is better fitted to pro* 
mote this good end [the fixing our attention, and inflaming 
our affections] than any other public form of tlevotions 
now practised in the christian world: that it enjoys 
this advantage, as in several other respects, so parti« 
cularly in relation to a solemn and decent use of church 
music : 

IV. Which three points being made out, I shaH 
close with a fourth ; wherein I shall briefly, but car 
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nestly exhort y0U| to make your devotion exemplary in 
proportkm to those advantages^ which you above all 
others enjoy. 

I. First, I am to shew you, that the great thing 
which recommends our pubUc devotions to God, is, our 
performing them with an awakened, fixed, and lively 
attention of mind. 

Our worship is composed, as we ourselves are, of a 
body and a soul : the body is the outward ceremonious 
part ; the devotion of the Ups, of the hands and of the 
knees, all that lies open to the sense and obseryation of 
others ; but the life and soul , of the duty consists in 
those inward acts of adoration and love, intercession 
and thanksgiving, submission and trust, whereof God 
and we ourselves only are conscious. This unseen 
homage is that which animates and sanctifies what is 
visible ; and without this all the outward shew, and 
form of devotion, is of no acceptance, no value ; a 
lifeless and an useless performance. 

Indeed under the Jewish dispensation a regard was 
had to the mere externals of religion : from a gross and 
carnal people tied down to earthly expectations and 
sensible objects, God was pleased in some measure, to 
accept a gross and carnal service, and to hinder them by 
that means, from falling into downright idolatry, a mighty 
propension to which they had contracted during fiieir 
stay in Egypt. They were to be distinguished and kept 
separate from all oUier nations, by a peculiar body of 
rites and ceremonies ; and these rites and ceremonies 
therefore being useful to this end, derived some value 
also from it ; especially being all of them such as had 
a typical reference to more vital and substantial duties, 
and were shadows and emblems of good things to come : 
the virtue of which they, by the divine appointment, 
did not only represent, but impart also to such as per- 
formed them* But this typical state being at an end, 
a more pure and perfect institution succeeded ; a more 
refined and spiritual worship was set up, in which the 
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mind is all, and does all ; and in which outward obs^N 
vances have no otherwise a place, tlito as they serve 
either to testify the inward affections of our hearts to 
others, or to excite and improve them in ourselves. A 
worship every way proportioned to the nature of God, 
who is to receive it ; and to the nature of man who is 
to pay it ; and to the end and use also of such religious 
duties, which is, not merely to express our homage to 
God, or to procure a return from him ; but also to 
work in our minds all those good dispositions and graces, 
which we are so eaiiiest to obtain ; and to be at once 
a necessary condition, and a proper and natural means 
also, of spiritual improvement. And this is remarkably 
the case of such prayers as are put up with application 
of mind, ^ with zeal and fervency : our very asking in 
such a manner fits and qualifies us for receiving ; makes 
us resigned, submissive, dependant ; affects us with a 
deep sense of our own insufficiency and unworthiness,* 
and of the divine bounty and goodness ; suspends 
the evil motions and desires of our hearts for a time, 
and puts us every way into that holy and humble 
frame of mind, which God delights in, and delights to 
reward. 

A great deal more might be said, to sHew how re- 
quisite it is to approach God in his worship with an 
awakened, fixed, and lively attention of soul ; if either 
this were a point, which any good and pious man doubted 
of, or were intended to be dwelt on in this discourse any 
further than as it leads the way to those which follow. 
The next of which is, 

II. Secondly, that therefore all such pious helps and 
expedients as conduce to this great end, are to be laid 
hold of; particularly those which the text points out 
to us, — vocal and instrumental harmony. The use of 
these in divine service, I shall now recommend and 
justify, from this consideration, that theyw do, when 
wisely employed and managed, contribute extremely to 
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awaken the attention, and enliven the devotion, of ail 
serious and sincere Christians. 

And their usefulness to this end will appear on a 
double account, both as they remove the ordinary 
hinderances of devotion, and as they supply us further 
with special helps and advantages towards quickening 
and improving it. 

By the melodious harmony of the church, the ordi- 
nary hinderances of devotion are removed, particularly 
these three : that engagement of thought which we often 
bring with us into the church from what we last con* 
versed with; those accidental distractions that may 
happen to us during the course of divine service ; and 
that weariness and flatness of mind, which some weak 
tempers may labour under, by reason even of the 
length of it. 

When we come into the sanctuary immediately from 
any worldly affair, (as our very condition of life does, 
alas! force many of us to do), we come usually with 
divided and alienated minds. The business, the 
pleasure, or the amusement we left, sticks fast to us; 
and perhaps engrosses that heart for a time, which should 
then be taken up altogether in spiritual addresses. But 
as soon as the sound of the sacred hymns strike us, all 
that busy swarm of thoughts presently disperses : by a 
grateful violence we are forced into the duty that is going 
forward ; and, as indevout and backward as we were 
before, find ourselves on the sudden seized with a sacred * 
warmth, and ready to try out with holy David ; My 
heart is fixed, O God, my heart is fixed ! I mill sing, 
mid give praise. Our misapplication of mind, at such 
times, is often so great, and we so deeply immersed in 
it, that tliere n^s some very strong and powerful 
charm to rouse us from it ; and perhaps nothing is of 
greater force to this porpose, than the solemn and 
awakening airs of church music. 

For the same reason, those accidental distractions 
that may happen to us, during the coarse of the service. 
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are also best cured by k. The strongest minds, and 
best practised in holy duties, may sometimes be surprised 
into a forgetfulness of what they are about, by some 
violent outward impressions ; and every slight occasion 
will serve to call off the thoughts of no less willing^ 
though much weaker worshippers* Those that come to 
see and to be seen 'here, will often gain their point, wiM 
draw and detain for a while the eyes of the curious, or 
the unwary. A passage in the sacred story read, an 
expression used in the common forms of devotion, shaH 
raise a foreign reflection perhaps in musing and specula- 
tive 'minds, and lead them on from thought to thought, 
and point to point, till they are bewildered in their own 
imagination. These, and an hundred other avocations 
will arise and prevail ; but when the instruments of 
praise begin to sound, our scattered thoughts presently 
take the alarm, return to their post, and to their duty, 
preparing and arming themselves against their spiriUmi 
assailants. 

Lasdy, Even the length of the service itself becomes 
an hinderance sometimes to the devotion, which it was 
meant to feed and raise : for, alas ! we quickly tire in 
the performance of holy duties; and as eager and un- 
wearied as we are in attending upon secular business, and 
trifling concerns, yet in divine offices, I fear, the expos- 
tulation of our Saviour is applicable to most of us : What! 
can ye not watch with me one hour ? This infirmity is 
relieved, this hinderance prevented or removed, by the 
sweet harmony that accompanies several parts of the 
service, and returning upon us at fit inteorvals, keeps our 
attention up to the duty, when we begin to flag, and makes 
us insensible to the length of it. Happily, therefore, 
and wisely is it so ordered, that the morning devotions 
of the church, which are much the longest, should share 
also a greater portion of die harmony which is so useful 
to enliven them. 

But its use stops not here, at a bare removal of some 
of the ordinary impediments to devotion ; it supplies us 
also with^ special helps and advantages* towards further- 
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ing and improving it. For it adds dignity and solemnity 
to the public worship ; it sweetly influences and raises 
our passions, while we assist at it ; and makes us do our 
duty with the greatest pleasure and cheerfulness ; all 
which are very proper and powerful means towards creat- 
ing in us that holy attention and erection of mind, which 
I have shewn to be the most reasonable part of this our 
reasonable service. 

Such is our nature, that even the best things, and 
most worthy of our esteem, do nrft always employ and 
detain our thoughts, in proportion to their real value, 
unless they be set off and greatened by some outward 
circumstances, which are fitted to raise admiration and 
surprise in the breasts of those who hear, or behold 
them. And this good effect is wrought in us by the 
power of sacred music. To it we, in good measure, owe 
the dignity and solemnity of our public worship : which 
else, I fear, in its natural simplicity and plainness, would 
not so strongly strike, or so deeply aflfect the minds, as it 
ought to do, of the sluggish and inattentive, that is, of the 
far greatest part of mankind. But when voices and in- . 
struments are skilfully adapted to it, it appears to us in 
a majestic sir and shape, and give us very awful and 
reverent impressions ; which, while they are upon us, it 
is impossible for us not to be fixed and composed to the 
utmost. We are then in the same state of mind, that 
the devout patriarch was, when he awoke from his holy 
dream : and ready with him to say to ourselves : Surely 
the Larifis in this place^and I knew it not. How dreads 
fid is this place ! This is none other but the house of God, 
wd this is the gate ofheaven^ Gen. xxviii. 17. 

Further ; the availableness of harmony to promote a 
pious disposition of mind will appear, from the great 
influence it naturally has on the passions, . which, when 
well directed and. rightly applied, are the wings and sails 
of the mind, that speed its passage to perfection, and 
are of particular and remarkable use in the offices of de- 
votion ; for devotion consists in an ascent of the mind 
towards God, attended, with holy breathings of soul, 
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and a divine exercise of all the passions and powers of 
the mind. These passions the melody of sounds serves 
only to guide and elevate towards ' their proper object : 
these it first calls forth and encourages, and then gra- 
dually raises and inflames. This it does to all of them^ 
as the matter of the hymns sung gives an occasion for 
the employing them ; but the power of it is chiefly seen 
in advancing that most heavenly passion of love, which 
reigns always in pious breasts, and is the surest and most 
inseparable mark of true devotion ; which recommends 
what we do in virtue of it to God, and makes it relish- 
ing to ourselves ; and without which all our spiritual of- 
ferings, our prayers and our praises, are both insipid and 
unacceptable. At this our religion begins, and at this 
it ends ; it is the sweetest companion and improvement 
of it here upon earth, and the very earnest and foretaste 
of heaven : of the pleasures of which nothing further is 
revealed to us, than that they consist in the practice of 
holy music, and holy love; the joint enjoyment of which, 
we are told, is to be the happy lot of all pious souls to 
endless ages. And observable therefore it is, that that 
apostle, in whose breast this divine quality seems most 
to have abounded, has also spoken the most advantage- 
ously of vocal and instrumental harmony, and afforded 
us the best argument for the lawful use of it : for such I 
account the description, which he has given us of the 
devotions of angels and blessed spirits performed by harps 
and hymns in the Apocalypse. A description which, 
whether real or metaphorical, yet, belonging to tlie evau* 
^lical state, certainly implies thus much, that whatever 
IS there said to be made use of, may now, under the Gos- 
pel, be warrantably and laudably employed. 

And in his steps trod the holy martyr Ignatius, who, 
probably, saw St. John in the flesh, and learnt that les- 
son of divine love from him, which, after his example, 
he inculcated every where in his epbtles ; and togedier 
with it instils into the churches he writes to, a love of 
holy harmony, by frequent allusions and comparisons 
drawn from that science, which, recur . oftenpr in his 
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writings, than in those of any other ancient whatever, 
and seem to intimate to us, that the devotions of the 
church were set off with some kind of melody, even in 
those early times^ notwithstanding we usually place the 
rise of the institution much lower. 

Would we then have love at these assemblies? Would 
we have our spirit softened and enlarged, and made fit 
for tlie illapses of the divine Spirit? Let us, as often 
as we can, call in to our aid the assistances of music, to 
work us up into this heavenly temper. All selfishness 
and narrowness of mind, all rancour and peevishness, 
vanish from the heart, where the love of divine harmony 
dwelb ; as the evil spirit of Saul retired before the harp 
of DaiMf 1 Sam. xvi. S3. The devotional, as weH 
as the active part of religion is, we know, founded in 
good nature ; and one of the best signs and causes oi 
good nature is, I am sure, to delight in such pious en- 
tertainments. 

And now it naturally follows from hence (which was 
the last advantage, from whence I proposed to recom- 
mend the use of church music) that it makes our duty a 
pleasure, and enables us, by that means, to perform it 
with the utmost vigour and cheerfulness. It is certain, 
that the mc^re pleasing an action is to us, the more keenly 
and eagerly are we used to employ ourselves in it, the 
less liable are we, while it is going forward, to tire and 
droop, and be dispirited. So that whatever contributes 
to make our devotion taking (within such a degree as not 
at the same time to dissipate and distract it) does, for 
diat very reason, contribute to our attention and holy 
warmth of mind in performing it. What we take delight 
in, we no longer look upon as a task, but return to 
always with d^ire, dwell upon with satisfaction, and 
quit with uneasiness. And this it waa which made holy 
David express himself in so pathetical a manner con- 
cerning the service of the sanctuary ; as the hart panteth 
after die waters-brooks (says he) so pantetii my soul after 
Mm, O Qod. Mjif soul is atim^t for Qod, yea ewnfor 
Ike tiring Qoi. When, Ofwhw Aall I come to appear 
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before the presence of God? Psal. xliii. 1, 2. Which 
passionate wish, as it certainly proceeded from the plea- 
sure be took in reflecting oh those hdy offices, so, I 
question not, but a good part of that pleasure arose 
from the sacred melody which accompanied them. For 
so he himself inistructs us to think of him in many other 
passages of the Psalms ; particularly where he breaks 
out into this pious exultation : It is weU seen, O my Qod^ 
how thou goesty how thou my Qod and King goest in the 
sctnctuary : the singers go before, the mifistreh fottaw 
after ; in the midst are the damsels plai/ing ivith tne tm* 
brels, Psal. Ixyiii. fi4, 2^. And if the image of that 
holy quire, now only present to his memory, gave him 
so much pleasure, what transports do we think he was 
under, when be himself assisted at the service, and his 
ears dratik in their holy strains ? 

And the same may be observed to be the case, as to 
some of the fathers of the first rank| St. Chrysostom, St. 
Austin, and St. Basil : as eloquent as they naturally were, 
yet they never appear so eloquent, never put on such a 
tttriety of thought and expression, such an elevation of 
soul and style, as When they are discoursing of the 
energy and power of church music. Could I produce to 
you the passages from them to this purpose at length, 
you would say, that ihen who spake thus feelingly, and 
with so mutii ecstasy, of the holy hymns atid anthems of 
the cfaofcb, when they were at a distance from them, 
mu3t have an heav^ci: almost in their breasts, when they 
partook of them. If therefore the praises of God, tune^ 
fully pei*formed, be naturally attended with an holy 
pleiisure, that pleasure, I say, must needs ]broduce atten* 
tidn i actuate all the spritags, and enliven all the motk>i^s, 
of deVoiit wtid Ii^venly, nay even of earthly and slu|f> 
-isb minds. The ancients do soihetimes use the ihetai- 
lior of ad aktny, when they Iti^e speaking of the joint 
(ski^ons ptit ifp to God in tbe assJBmbljr of his saints : 
they say, we there tbeet tdgether in trdops, to cb Violence 
to heaven ; that we enf^cknpass, we besiege the dirone of 
God, and bring such an united force, as is not to be 
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If abuses now and then creep into this part of our 
worship, they shall not be more ready to point them out^ 
than we will be to owq and reform them. If some slight 
inconveniencies may happen to have arisen from hence, 
which seem to blemish the performance of our religious 
service^ far be it from us either to cherish, or ddend 
them. The very beist things are liable to be misused ; 
and the better the thing, oftentimes the more liable it is 
to it. However we doubt not, but that, upon a fair 
balance of profit and loss, it will appear, that the few 
inconveniencies pretended to have arisen from hence, are 
not to be compared with the many and mighty advan- 
tages, that have certainly sprung from it ; and that if one 
good man has been thrown back in his devotions, hun- 
dreds and thousands have been extremely forwarded 

And this is what I should now more particularly en- 
deavour to prove under ,my 

III. Third general head, wherein I proposed to shew, 
that the way of performing divine service in the Church 
of England is better fitted to fix our attentions, and raise 
our affections, than an^ other form of devotions now 
practised in the Christian world*': that it enjoys this 
advantage, as in several other respects, so particularly in 
relation to a solemn and decent use of church music. 
But the greatest part of the matter that would arise on 
this head, is foreign to the design of the day ; and what 
is not so, has in part been prevented ahready ; and neither 
of them can now be insisted upon, without depriving you 
.too long of a better and more sensible conviction of the 
power of church music, than any I can supply you with. 
J shall therefore take this whole point for granted ; and 
from thence, in the 

IV. Fourth and last place, very briefly, but eamestiy, 
exhort you to make your devotion, exemplary, in propor- 

* S^.the preceding Diacoune on this subject. 
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lion to those advantages, tvhich you above all others en- 
joy. In vain will it be fof us to boast, d^at i4re have 
tetAordinaiy bdps tb inward piety, if our outward be- 
hattkiur phimy dtekures, that we do not make a due use 
of Ibem. In vain shall ire hope to convince tbos^ t^t 
dSfHf fiom ns» of the deiiency and chcpeditnce cf this 
put df our worship, and of its gretft (dddency tb spiHfnal 
edification ; if ttey ^ee dbat it 6ti& not reall v ptodnfce 
ttoae good efiedts m us which we ascribe to it : let ds 
teaaota never so well in this cas^, they will think ^ey 
have lUBWered our arguments, if Vkty caA but confront 
fltem with^ oior pMcticed. Let tis tkke stway the strength 
i>f this objectioii^ a^ w^ as We tsik that of kfl the rest ; 
tatii then, I am sitfe, our devotidmsf will be aftbge their 
bhteeiess. O fet all of us, thaf lAi^^ aiit^^ feg^ for the 
honour of that church to which we belong, any zeal for the 
tme interests of piety, an^ital cobcieM m heart on the ac- 
count of ttiose little niceties and etkHiate Scruples that dius 
unhappily divide us ; O let all of us, I say, that are thus 
aflfected and dfapo^ (teall (yf tt, I liih dure, should be) 
tesolve, from ms inomeht^s^ to 6iA^ oalt exteMal de- 
}Mtoient in (fie litfusb of Gb^^ fo 

Yeacfa those exc^etit etadsf Let nd tight anld vain ind- 
fibn, nd loose antd unseemly gie^ktis, te seen upon atiy 
df us, when ive appefir iti mis gkiekt pf ^licet Let otir 
eM tfieh It^eri to fiothihg, but tb tb6 ibXetioi bfferihg§ df 
pnn^atidpraite tfi^taiie^efr DM;ji)^,fadd l&tetti t6^tb^ 
With no othM^ des&A, btit to mbci oiit Sotits M(ti U d&ep 
ftemse of diem. Lei Aot oat %f(^ tiXd the #a;]^fet> dut 
nauriMy hearts, dkd tekxA ibeirf Cd wihdet ! BiH M ii^ 
be M tomposed throughdiit iilto ififefttfdfi, tod ^ei 2rft6 
A ikVi^Ug rtopect and silencb. 

Tb Ai dound of kordi, atid tNe^ ^gtA^cUttif jr «f ^ 
tures, let us join all along the sweet miSWdfofdtiriksSf^; 
completing the holy concert, we assist at, by a divine 
agf tetheht ot nfihd' and body ih Hfifi 4me' Acts df addra- 
mn, atid bf thtMrig dl dtir Wd^hipl, bdfh iMfwa^d aM 
outward, exactty harmoniousj^ and of a piece F So siiaft 
we take awfty every reproach ASit s(h^ bd cftst upon our 
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communion : so shall we win the hearts, and convince 
the judgments, of those that differ from us : so shall we 
thoroughly recommend our worship to God, and our- 
selves by the means of it. In a word, so shall we make 
the devotions of thJM our church militant here on earth, 
the lively image of those of the church triumphant in 
heaven. 

m 

To a blessed participation of which, may God of his 
infinite mercy bring us, SfC. 
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OF ANXIETY AND SOLICITUDE. 

— Take no thought for the morrow. — Matt. vi. 34. 

This is part of our Saviour's sermon on the mount ; 
wherein he proposed a short sum of christian doctrine, 
in opposition to the false maxims and corrupt notions of 
morality, that then obtained in the world. And indeed, 
all the precepts he there laid down, though highly 
reasonable in themselves, were yet so distant from the 
common opinions and practice of the Jews, that we are 
not to wonder, if (as St. Matthew informs us) when 
he had elided these sayingSy the multitude was astonished 
at his doctrine : Matt. vii. 28. For they had heard 
nothing like it from their teachers, the scribes and 
pharisees. And, perhaps, no one branch of it was more 
surprising to that ' worldly-minded people, immersed 
deeply in the cares of life, and in a restless concern for 
earthly things, than the rule given by him in the text ; 
take no thought for the morrow. A rule, which even 
to christian ears may seem somewhat harsh at first hear- 
ing; and will, therefore, deserve to be a little ex- 
plained, in order to its becoming a sure foundation of 
duty, and the proper subject of those reasonings and ex- 
hortations, with which I propose to enforce it. 

— Ta^e no thought for the morrow. 
The meaning of our Saviour in these words, cannot 
be, that we are to live at random, secure and careless of 
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whatever may befel us ; that we are not to look into the 
consequences of our own or other men's actions, nor en- 
deavour any ways to foresee and prevent approaching 
dangers : that we are to make no manner of provision 
for future events, to lay up nothing, and concern our- 
selves about nothing, but what is present, and imme- 
diately before us : for this is no part of the character either 
of a wise or good man, nor agreeable to many other rules 
and directions given us in Holy Scripture. Doubtless, 
sagacity in discerning, and a prudent forecast towards 
declining evils, are not only allowable, but commendable 
qualities ; frugality and diligence are certainly virtues ; 
and therefore the prudent man is thus described by 
Solomon, that heforeseeth the evil, and Mdeth himself: 
Prov. xxii. 3. And the ant is recommended to us, as 
a pattern of providence and parsimony; go to the 
ant, thou sluggard^ consider her ways, and be wise. 
Prov. vi. 6. Even our Saviour bad a bag, wherein 
there was probably a supply for more than one day. 
And as he allows us to foresee persecutions at a dis- 
tance, and to escape them by an early flight ; so he 
himeelf took that method of declining them, and cannot 
therefore be supposed to condemn what he frequently 
practised. But his meatiing plainly is, to forbid such 
a care and concern for future accidents, as is attended 
with uneasiness, distrust and despondency ; such a degree 
of thoughtful ness, as takes up, and dejects, and distracts 
the mind. We are not too curiously to pry into the 
remote issues of things, nor to perplex and afllict our- 
selves with the forethought of imagined dangers. We 
are not to guard against want, by an eager anxious 
pursuit of wealth, nor be so careful in providing supplies 
for the necessities of this life, as to forget that we are 
designed for another. In this sense we are obliged to 
take no thought for the morrow. And indeed this is the 
sense which the original naturally carries : for what our 
version renders by taking thought, is in the Greek, a 
word of much greater force and compass, signifying a rest* 
iess solicitude, and distraction of thought; and by the mor« 
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row, is not meant the very next day only, but G|€Cording 
to the import of the eastern phrase, all the tin^e to come, 
any future event, at what distance soever The de^}^ 
of the text therefore is, to prohibit all anxious aqd per- 
plexing cares ; whether as to the good things of life, the 
necessaries and first cpnveniencies of it, how we shall be 
furnished with them ; or whether as to the ill thing^^ 
the possible dangers, and distant evils of life, how we 
shall bear them : a disease very incident to good and 
virtuous minds, when they happen to be a little tinctured 
with melancholy; and very apt, where it gets possession, 
to poison all the enjoyments of life, and even to make 
life itself sometimes a burthen to the owner.. It has 
been known, when an excessive love of some earthly good 
[as perhaps of a near and dear rdation or friend] has in 
tender tempers raised such a dread of losing that hap- 
piness, as hath beei) more than lequs^l to the pleasure 
they took in enjoying it. And there have been instances 
of those who. under all the affluence and plenty in the 
world, have fancied to themselves some accident, that 
might rob them at once of all they possessed ; and have, 
by such an imaginary scene, made themselves as truly 
miserable, as if it were real. Nor is it an unusual 
thing for men to be influenced so far, by reflections on 
$uch possible accidents as these, as to shut up their 
hands and their bowels to the poor, and to think them- 
selves excused from relieving other mens wants, lest 
they themselves should one day want what they are in- 
vited to bestow. However, should some of these be 
thought rare cases, yet nothing is more common, than 
to see men, who are at ease, disquieting themselves 
with remote prospects, and with the vain fear of future 
evils : especially if they live in doubtful and distracted 
times, when the spirit of dissension reigns openly, and 
parties of men are loud and violent against each other : 
then they sink under the sad view of things, and are ever 
scaring themselves with the forethought of the very 
worst, that can befal themselves or others, particular 
families or cities, churches or kingfloms. To these (and 
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to all such its these) we may presume that our blessed 
Lord directs the precept of the iext^taie no thought 
for the morroui. 

It shall be my business to shew both the e^ and the 
unreasonablooess of si|ch anxious thoughts, and how 
Uttle they are to be justified, eithi^ in point of piety or 
prudence. 

I. Firsts the evil of them lies in these ps^rticulai:s : 
that they are opposite to several plain precepts of Holy 
Writ ; dbiat they often invade the peculiar province and 
prerogative of God, and are always built on a secret 
distrust of his providence. 

Several express commands there are in Scripture of 
the same import with that of the text: be careful for 
nothing (says St. Paul), but in every things by prayer 
and supplication, with thanksgioing, let your requests be 
im(k known va^ Qod. Phil. iv. 6. Cast all your care 
upon kkn, says St. Peter, /or hecarethfor ym. 1 Pet.' v. 
7. Commit thy way unto the Lord, says good David, 
trust in him^ and he shall bring it to pass. Psal. xs^xii. 5. 
Can a man transgress these commands, without guilt ; 
or entertain any degree of anxiety, without tran^ressing 
them? 

Indeed, when we indulge ourselves too. fyr in tlieae 
melancholy presages, and pretend to see a great way off 
ths evils tbatfibaU happen to us, we are guilty of impiety 
on another aecoui^t ; inasmuch as we proudly and arro* 
gantly pretend to what doth not lie within the compass 
of our knowledge, and affect to partake with the 
Almighty in one of his great attributes. 8ecret things 
belong unto the Lord our Qod : Deut xx^ix. 29. He 
alone who orders and disposes futurities, can foresee 
them at a distance : but man is a short-sighted and blind 
creatore ; and never pnone blind, than when he pretends 
to see furthest, and to set up for prophesying. It is the 
kind design of God, to wrap up things to come in clouds 
and darkness, lest we should arrive at the knowledge of 
that, which, when known, would certainly trouble us. 
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The scheme of successive angry providences, by which 
God must govern a wicked worlds would be so terrible 
and amazing a sight, that, in pity to us, God has 
shortened and bounded our view. And what madness, 
what wickedness is it then, to pry curiously into those 
arcana of Providence, which we can never find out, and 
which were hidden from us on purpose that we might 
not find them out ! Secret thifigs belong unto the Lord 
our God; but those that are revealed, belong unto us 
and to our children : and one of these revealed truths 
is, the wise aphorism of the text, take no thought for the 
morrow. 

That such anxiety is irreligious, will further appear, 
if we consider it as built always on a secret distrust of 
God's goodness towards, and perpetual watchfulness 
over us. It hath indeed somewhat of the nature of in- 
fidelity ; and therefore our Saviour applies himself to 
those who give way to it, under this compellation : Oye 
of little faiih ! Did we repose an entire confidence in 
God ; were we thoroughly persuaded, that he is as 
ready, as he is able, to do every thing that is needful 
for us, and that, without his permission and appoint- 
ment, no snare can entrap us, no calamity can crush us, 
no evil can approach to hurt us ; had we always upon 
pur minds, I say, a deep and lively sense of these truths, 
it were impossible that a concern for future events should 
much disquiet us ; we should certainly, according to the 
advice of St. Peter, cast owr care upon God, if we in 
good earnest believed, that he cared for us. I do not 
say, that such a persuasion would render us indifierent 
to all events, and wholly unconcerned at the probable 
approach of Jmpending dangers ; but it would in good 
measure take off the edge and sting of our forebodings ; 
it would compose and calm us into a patient resignation 
of ourselves to the divine will and appointment ; it would 
make us hope the best that there is room to hope in 
every case, and expect the worst that could happen with 
' tranquillity and evenness. 

By the light of nature we learn, God is infinitely wise 
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and good : and what greater security can we have, than 
to be under the protection of infinite wisdom and good- 
ness ? Ought we in reason to disturb ourselves with an 
eager desire of avoiding what infinite goodness shall be 
pleased to lay upon us ? Do we not know, and feel^ that 
we depend upon God, originally, for what we are, and 
every moment for his continued preservation ? That in 
him we liv6y movcy and have our being? Acts xvii. 28., 
And can we doubt, whether he, who gave us the greater 
gift, being itself, will afford us the less, whatever is 
absolutely requisite to our well-being ? The argument is 
our Saviour's — take no thought, says he, for your Itfe, 
what ye shall eat ; nor yet for your body, what ye shall 
put on : is not the life more than meat, and the body 
than raiment? Matt. vi. 25. 

The same plain lesson we learn also from the obser- 
vation of God's perpetual care and providence over the 
several ranks of lower and less noble creatures ; over the 
birds of the air, and the beasts of the field, and the very 
plants that flourish on the face of the earth. These all 
wait uponkm^ who giveth them their meat in due season. 
Psal. ^civ* 27. He feeds them within, and he clothes 
them without, either usefully, or spleddidly, as seemeth 
best to him : his overflowing bounty supplies them with 
whatever is suitable to their natures and wants : he 
openeth his hand, and filleth all things living with good. 
And shall he, who provides thus liberally for inferior 
beings, neglect any ways to take care of man, the heir 
of all his blessings, and lord of the creation ? Thus 
hath the same divine preacher, with admirable sim- 
plicity and force argued in the same chapter : Matt. vi. 
26. Consider the fowls of the air, says he, for they 
sow notj neither do they reap, nor gather into bams; 
yet your heavenly Father feedeth them : are ye not much 
better than they ? And way take ye thought for raiment? 
Consider the lilies of the field, how they grow : they toil 
not, neither do they spin : and yet I say unto you, that 
Solomon, in all his glory, was not arrayed like one of 
these. Wherefore if God so clothe the grass of the field, 
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which to-dogf w, an4 to-momw U c«< mto ^ o»m, 
shall he mt mmh rnQve ^hth^you^ Oye oflitU^faith/ 
ver. 88, 39, 30, 

But I forbev tQ ^^s^ further oo tlu3 p9ii3l» th«yt I 
may have room lor thpae cpn^iderations that hdong 
to my 

IL Secoud gpoer^l head; undei whifih I propel u> 
^Wt that an anxioua cppceiii fpr to-monsow, id as des- 
titute of ail pret^Qe3 to wisdom as goodoeas. 

A censure, that will not easily be allowed ; mce the 
lopkiog forward to the probable ewnts of things haUi 
been ever esteemed o»e of the ftrst and chiefest io^taoce^ 
of prudence. It hath so, and with good reasoa; whep 
that sagacity is employed in a proper manner, and within 
its due bounds ; when it gives the oaind a calm and clear 
foresight of the difT^culties it is likely tp meet with, and 
leaves it at liberty, under that view, to prepare itself 
every way for the eacounter : but when it serves only to 
disaim us of our courage, and to deprive us of our reiuson ; 
to create vexatioAS to us, and ta iq^ltiply diwg^.; it is 
then the very folly of foolishness, aa inay appear from 
the enffliiag reflections. For, 

1 • The tasl( we set ourselves ict this case, is iofiaite 
and endless. And after all will not answer the design, 
fer which it ia intended. Hip wJbio OMkea uoterti^ii 
mayrbe's the object of his concern^ has takea care to 
supply his mind with perpetual matter of disquiet ,* has 
pitched upon a fruitful subject of uneasiness, wJbich can 
never be exhausted. The possible evils and calamities 
of life are without number ; and in vain, therefore, should 
VEC attempt to reckon tbsqii up : Qr could we number 
theoEi, it would be a still vainer attempt, to fcurecast HEith 
oursehres particularly how we might aypid them : w.hic^ 
yet is perhaps the only \me. t^xusoa that jcm be ^iven for 
our musing much upoa them. Di(| the affiiirs of this 
world proceed in an even and regulai^ course, so that we 
Hii^ht easily trace e&cts fropi thjW causes, and judge 
surely of the future by the present ; it alight be reason- 
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AtJk ktid prudent dfteti to employ ^r fhoiights and cpfi- 
tkrtk on tiinies Arid things ilt a distance, anci eiideavbuir tl6 
foil^i^, what #ere pbslsible to be foi^sieen, in ordbr to 
make the Widest n^ arid adv&htages of it. But, Hsi I 
^ fmib fSo Mie OxA to gcdde us hi sidch ^e^ches ais 
thi^i the events 6f life ixt to the utihogt degiree iMr- 
<«ltaki) dnd depend dfteh on stiieih ^fet ^hgi and ttixh 
tkUtt, VA lie iHtbout the reach of our obiServatiott ; and 
d!ierefi>ri^ fall out often ib crodsly, ailKd slo cdntrary td 
tdynkm irufes, that it is but lost labour tti draw long 
schemes beforehand, and form nice cohjeicturei^ upoti 
theiU. 7 rttamed and Mu) Under the ^ {isays d very 
dXpefrietited observer) thdtthi race ii itidt^M Mift, nor 
tk» battlt to the sVrorig, neUketyel richek toinin of under- 
ititnding^ Mi^ ^et faxioiir to mert ofikUl; but ti/ne and 
tkaiite happeiidh to Ihemdtt, Eccl. ix. II. There & 
sMh!e ahy man, perhaps, who is hot s^sfb^, that ttiel 
gt^test totris that hav^ happened to hitn in his fortuned, 
M^ b^n ointig to stich Iticljr hits, tod td sticb ^set Of 
<;6n^ting drcuhisHlnc^, as he dbuld hot kiif ivays hate 
fblti^fedti, mt can yet account )f6i^: and few ihefe. are, 
I b^Vi, who hav^ tidt, by th<^ saiUe Uipp^ Cb^incideUcel 
of thft)^, without their ibr^knowf^g^ 6r dti^, escaped 
great dangers. And what therefore is so veiy uncertain, 
«i fultrM efteht^ are, ought ndt to be the objects of any 
pm cmem ot fMssfon. Bbt yfrm it p6syible to gues^ 
it k ttentote event Mt!r ibini degree 6f fts^rattc6, yet it 
is impoysffil^ td knoW, Whiithei' m oiii^lves Sjhaff ifve to 
^ it. It iMy happiti, a^ w6 pri^ge ;' btrt, erie ft hap- 
petls; ^e tfitfy be ^attdhed froiti the #otId i M that i* 
all ikk Id Hi, Hi If it #€f fe fi^ef tb ifia^p^h af aH. And 
^<Hi^ shoAld sdch a shbirt-HVed thing.^ than, l^Agthe^ 

day take thoil^hifor tfyi nidii^? 

Eitfiii- «fe f^ w*fftaf',^ffl coMoi^iliwaiiibt: fit it 
yUm, mAti m ^ylhgOf oi^r L^A*^ t^i^^pfii^e, mp^tfi^ 
thi day (that i^ for m day 6F viiifetibtf) ei tkeffoit (hire- 
af: » is time qnongh t6 beat it, whiin it doth befal us> 
btrt it is mipdrddhafole felfy to ihi^te it io tome and tor- 
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fnent us before our time ; to add imaginary to certain 
afflictions, and to suffer a thing a thousand times over in 
Qur thoughts, because we must once sufier it in reality. 
But if it will not come, then our fear of it is our only 
evil : and purely such a fear is vamty nnd vexation of 
spirit, in the utmost propriety of the expression. 
Anxiety of mind, therefore, makes us feel a tiiousand 
afflictions, which will never overtake us, and multiplies 
those which certainly wilL And how can a worse cha- 
racter possibly be given of any thing, that sets up for 
prudence? Nay, 

2. It not only multif^es evils^ but takes away from 
ujs the power eitW to escape or bear them ; reriders u& 
incapable of using those methods of prevention, which 
are requi^te to ward the blow, or of suffering wliat we 
cannot prevent, with decency and patience. This is 
plain, that the worst tlung in the world to advise with^ 
in case of dangers, present or future, is a scared ima^na- 
tion : for that disturbs and disorders a man's thoughts 
to such a degree, tlmt he cannot calmly consider what is 
fittest to be done, in order to avoid the thing he fears, 
and it deprives him also of that presence and firmness 
of mind, which should support him under what is unr. 
avoidable. 

That very trembling, and weakness, which proceeds 
from too quick a sense of approaching danger, takes 
away from a man the use of those limbs, which should 
help him, either to grapple with it or to decline it. 

When thou art afflictmg thyself, therefore, with sad 
omens and presages, and applauding thy own wisdom 
and foresight in so doing, remember the decision of one, 
who was certainly wise, and who has told thee, tha$ the 
fear of man bringeth a snare ; but he that trustelhin the. 
Lord, shall be scfc, Prov. xpcix. 25« Again, 

3. This concern for ifuturities robs us of all the «ase 
and the advantages, which might arise firom a proper and 
discreet use of the present moment. Certainly, the 
greatest pleasure, on this side heaven, lies in an even and, 
serene, a calm, composed, and isteady naind ; that is ior* 
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wardly at rest, aiid, by consequence, at leisure to enjoy 
all outward comforts ; that hopes die best, and is pT» 
pared for the worst; enjoys the present, and is not 
anxiously concerned for the future. Such a temper of 
niind is the greatest blessing God can bestow upon a 
man, because it gives the taste and relish to all other 
blessings ; and therefore the greatest folly a man can be. 
guilty of, is, to part with it upon any account, and to 
quit a certain tranquillity now, out of the vain fear of 
being robbed of it some time or other. Further, 

4. 'Tis very unreasonable to disquiet ourselves about 
distant evils ; it often happening that ihe presence of the 
things themselves, suggests better expedients, wiser and 
quicker counsels to us, than all our wisdom and foren 
thought at a distance can do. TTie morrow (says oitf* 
Lord) shall take thought for the things of itself ; that is^* 
it shall bring along with it a power and strength of mind 
answerable to itd necessities, a frame of spirit every way 
suited to our circumstances and occasions, *^ Thus 
sickness (as one well observes) doth of itself produce ia 
us such a temper, as is fitted to that trial : it makes us 
affect privacy and silence^ whibh conduce to our recovery, 
and gives us such a seriousness and readiness to submit 
to good advice, as is agreeable to the dangers that attend 
it And thus necessity and want infuse into the soul 
that decency of behaviour, that carefulness to watch 
proper opportunities, that courtesy and eloquence of 
speech, which no premeditation can furnish, and proves 
a kind of inspiration." Trouble not thyself, therefore, 
about what is to come : for when it is to come, it shall 
either find, or make thee ready to undergo it : To* 
morrow shall take thought for the things of itself; and 
why then shouldst thou be at a needless expense of 
thought before* hand ? 

To these several accounts, of the folly and unreason- 
ableness of anxious and tormenting cares, give me l6ave 
to add one more, and I have done. 

That be, who indulges them, forfeits his interest in the 
divine providence and protection ; and that is a loss, for 
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which all the Wisdom, and skill, etnd foresigbt in the 
WDrld c&n make no Amends. He that terri&s himself 
with the apprehension of future evils, declares in efieet, 
that he d6th not idbsolutely rely ^poii God for bfe order- 
ing and disposinlg thetri. And te, whd d6th not dbsoliitely 
tmit GUkl with i»l ki^ eonc^re^, bte no t^bi to bis pirotec- 
tkti aitd defence^ n6 reteon to <kxpe<^ hii sfofifxnt and as^ 
9iAtdn(% J bttt is tefl to wofk out every thing, as well i^ he 
<ian, by d^ dint of second causes, hy hid o^n pkm, policy, 
and prud6fi£e. And how wretch^ is hi^ casejt who hasi 
broc^ht bis affail^ W that pa^, as to be deprived of his 
b^t md faithfuUe^ coilnsellor, bii^ most kind tod potent 
friend, and to live, as it were, without Qad in the world? 
Iti9 a fearfiU thing to fall into the hands of the Ucing 
Qod, says d^ apostle, Heb^ x. 31. And surely, next to 
that^ it is a^ MffxA thing to tiike onieseH^ out of hi^ 
lumds, and to 6x6n!ipt ourselves from bis cate; wbicfa 
he is in good C((mi^trQctfon supposed to do^ who ^ts him- 
sdf With any degree of solicitiKle to to^e thought Jhr the 
morroi>. 

Let aU df us, who aite^ (idnvkiced of the rea^ablenesa 
of these speeulation^, pot ^m immodiately in pradtici^ i 
fet tis even to-day^ ithUe U is caUed to-day , throw off alt 
AnKl^ty ai6d conceto for t!o*triorrow ! if we heartily be- 
fkrfe me d^dctrine of divine providenee^ \ettk ^eW ouf 
faith by bur works} let ti4 livey as if wfexlid belitveit^ 
iMustfitoodt]^ iiideed, warily, wisely; because by these 
m^mB we are to ientitle dfir^lves to die pvbtection of 
God i btjft Wll^,^ uhiconbdmedly, cbeetf ali^^ iresighedly, 
Alt kndwhi^ that we^ aref secure of his p^otectibn whi^n 
we stand in need of h; Let A6 biihave ouibelves like 
Mtifoi iAfSAtt^tki imdibit ^e ^MesAmbtii:^ ^i^ kid grad- 
es parefix; whoi, we are iati»fied^ lovtgs iiSy and Will, as 
he thinks fit, and sees best, providd foti tis ; and therd^ 
fore we fall into all bii ciiittinftands anA direetiotis with an 
imp)k:it obedience^ and tiouble outsehres with nothing 
faither, but only to do the duty whieh he bathtfppbtnted 
US, m our several places and stations. Let us cMit aU our 
care Upon htnUt fdrhe wr^h for w. . . ..^.- 
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Nay, should he at any time seem to withdraw his 
favour and the light of his countenance from us : should 
he bring us into the pit and the snare^ and lay trouble 
upon our loins, suffer the malice of our enemies, or (which 
is worse) the treachery of our friends, to prevail against 
us ; let not this itself deject us or shake the firm repose 
of our minds, but let us still express ourselves in the same 
resolved manner that Job did under his severe trials : 
WhUe I live, will I not remove mine integrity from me ; 
though he slay me, yet will I trust in Aim, Job xxvii. 5. 
Let us even at such a time, take up words of holy assur- 
ance, with Habakkuk, and say : Although the fig4ree 
shall not blossom^ neither shall fruit be in the vines ; the 
labour of the olive shall faU, and the field shall yield no 
meat ; the flocks shall be cut off from thefold^ and there 
shall be no herd in the stalls ; yet will 1 rejoice in the 
hord, I will joy in the God of my salvation, Hab. iii. 
17, 18. 

Could we bring ourselves once to this divine temper 
of soul, could we work ourselves up into this devout con- 
fidence, all the turns and vicissitudes of human affairs, 
all the strokes of ill fortune which we feel or fear. Would 
sit light and easy upon our minds : in the midst of con- 
fusion and troubles, of evils imminent, or already come ; 
of real or fancied dangers ; we might be even and serene: 
possessing our souls in patience, and the good things of 
life with pleasure ! and enjoying the present moment, 
without a mixture of fears and disquiets, arising from near 
or remote possibilities : saying, nay, singing as the divine 
psalmist hath taught us, God is our hope and strength, 
a very present help in time of trouble ! Therefore wUlwe 
not fear ^ though the earth be moved, and though the hills 
be carried into the midst of the sea : though the waters 
thereof rage and swell, and though the mtmntains shake 
at the tempest of the same ! God is our hope and strength, 
a very prese7it help in time of trouble. 

To whom, even to the God and Father of our life^ the 

VOL. II. T 
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wise dispenser of good and evil, the governor of events, 
and rock of our confidence, together with his only-begot- 
ten Son, and ever-blessed Spirit^ be ascribed aJl glory 
and praise, now and for ever ! 
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THE WRETCHEDNESS OF A WAVERING MIND. 

Unstable as water, thou shalt not excel. — Gen. xlx.4. 

These are part of the dying patriarch Jacob's words, 
when he blessed the twelve, leaning upon the top of his 
staff J Heb. xi. 21. Of the eldest of these [Reuben] 
the character he gives is contained in the words I have 
read to you ; of which there are several very different 
interpretations. I shall not trouble you with them, but 
take that, which they do most naturally and obviously 
bear. And according to that, Jacob does in these words 
seem to represent Reuben to be of a fickle, uncertain, 
irresolute temper ; not utterly void of all propensions 
to goodness, but incapable of acting up to them ; not 
without honest and virtuous resolutions,' but unable 
firmly to keep and practise them. And this being his 
case, he pronounces upon him that he shall not excel. 
That is, that he shall never arrive to any pitch and per- 
fection in virtue, nor ever command a thorough esteem 
and respect from good men ; that he should never be able 
eminently to distinguish himself by the exercise of those 
good qualities of mind, which procure honour and hap- 
piness to men in this world, and in another. 

Unstable as water, thou shalt not excel. 

From which words a natural occasion will be given 
me of discoursing to you of the ill condition of that man, 
who like Reuben in Uie text, being unstable as water, is 
distracted between two courses of life, a good and a bad 

t2 
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one. The unhappiness and wretchedness of which state, 
after I have set out and proved to you at large, I shall 
apply myself to persuade the man that is thus bewildered, 
to retrieve himself by serious consideration, as soon as 
he can, and to fix a sure principle of ^virtue in his mind, 
that may guide and govern him throughout, and make 
him uniformly wise and holy. 

I. Now the condition of a man who is divided be- 
tween two contrary ways of life, between virtue and vice, 
godliness and irreligion, is certainly very wretched and 
deplorable. For he is in the meanest state of mind that 
human nature is capable of. He is perpetually restless 
and uneasy ; full of anxiety and torment. He loses all 
the advantages of this world ,* and most assuredly forfeits 
all pretences to any in the next. 

1 . This doubtful, - uncertain way of living and think- 
ing proceeds from a mean state of mind, such as is 
beneath the dignity of human nature. 

Man was made to discern and embrace truth;. and, 
for this reason, is there a spirit in him ; and the- inspira- 
tion of the Almighty has given him understanding. Job 
xxxii. 8. He has faculties, whereby he may dfstinguish 
between true and false, right and wrong ; and may fix 
to himself sure principles of action. When he does this, 
approves what is Ixest, and sticks to what he approves, 
he does what he was designed to do, and answers the 
end of his being. When he does not, but suffers himself . 
to be swayed and bent different ways by different motives, 
and to float under uncertainties, then he forfeits the 
great prerogative, and the most distinguishing advantage 
that belongs to the reasonable nature. The Scripture 
therefore alloweth not to the irresolute and the incon- 
stj^nt the name of men : they are said to be children 
tossed to and fro with ewry wind of doctrine. Eph. iv. 
14. They are in the weakness and nonage of their 
reason, which is as yet not improved and npened into 
its diie strength and maturity. 

The perfection of man is to be like God ; for in his 
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own image created he him ; Gen. i. 27., to be like God 
in all his attributes, particularly in that glorious one of 
his immutability ; whereby he is, as the Scripture speaks, 
toithout variableness y or shadow of turning ; James i. 17. 
the same yesterday, to-day and for ever, Heb. xiii. 8. 

Now this immutability of God is twofold, relating either 
to his nature, or his purposes. The unchangeableness of 
his nature we have no room to imitate : for he designed 
us for a changeable state, made us creatures that were to 
purify our natures, and exalt them by degrees ; till, by his 
last great and glorious change, he should translate us 
into an immortal and unalterable state, and make us 
eternally the same in our natures,and eternally happy in the 
exercise of them. But his moral immutability, the steadi*^ 
ness of his counsels, purposes, and actions, we may in some 
measure, and therefore must imitate, as far as human 
frailty will^sufTerus. We aa-e like him in this perfection, 
whence get to ourselves, by thought and reflection,' a firm 
persuasion of the eternal differences of good and evil, and 
of that inseparable dependance which reward and punish- 
ment have upon them ; and when we govern our lives under 
the sense of these persuasions, evenly and uniformly. This 
is truly godlike! the great improvement, the honour, and 
the excellence of our natures ! And this perfection he 
robs himself of, who wavers between different principles 
and practices ; and is sometimes good and sometimes 
bad, as it happens. He puts not his faculties to that 
use, for which they were given him ; employs not his 
reason to those purposes, for which it was designed, the 
establishing and strengthening of his mind in moral prin- 
ciples : but lives as much at random, and without hold, 
as if the breath of the Almighty were not in him. 

Indeed, unless reason gives us a firmness and con- 
stancy of acting, it is so far from being the glory and the 
privilege, that it is really the reproach and disgrace of 
our natures ; and makes us lower than even the horse and 
mule that have no understanding, Psal. xxxii. 9* For 
they, without that, act always regularlyand consonantly 
to themselves, under the never-erring guidance ofinstinct ; 
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a blind, but sure principle ; whilst man, with all his 
boasted titles and privileges, wanders about in uncer- 
tainties, does and undoes, and contradicts himself 
throughout all the varipus scenes of thinking and living*. 

2. But the dignity of our nature, is a consideration 
Capable of touching but few. Let us go on therefore to 
more plain and affecting considerations. For such an 
unsettled temper of mind as we have described, creates 
a great deal of trouble and disturbance to tlie man, who 
is so unhappy as to be master of it. 

And this follows plainly from what has been dis^ 
coursed upon the former head. For whatsoever is natural, 
becoming, and worthy of us, is attended always with 
ease and delight to the doer; whereas that which thwarts 
Qur first end and design, and is destructive of our natural 
perfections, must needs be pain and grief to us. For 
the truth of which, in this particular case, we- may 
appeal to the feeling of all those, who have ever once 
made the experiment. How uneasy is that man always 
to himself, who acts backwards and forwards, and has 
no sound bottom to rest upon ! What disquiets does it 
create in his mind, to see himself perpetually condemn- 
ing himself, allowing himself in that opinion or practice 
this hour, which he is sure he shall disallow and go 
agctinst in the next ! And this, perhaps, is the only part 
of hb temper that he ever can be sure of^ 

Certainly a mind, thuft at odds with itsdif, cannot 
but be very troublesome to the man that has it, unless, 
together with the power of keeping hb resolutions, he 
has lost also that of reflecting afterwards on the breach 
of them. For whenever he looks back upon his actions^, 
guilt and folly will appear written, as it wer^, upoa the 
front of them. He must needs pronounce hiittsdf light 
and mconsistent, insincere, and void of that true fear of 
God, which dwells only with simplicity and & single 
heairt. In fine, so many disagreeable and mortifyifig 
thoughts will offer themselves to him, aa canaot^but 
leave a wound behind him. And a spirit thus wounded 
(witli guilt and folly too) who can bear ? It tn^, as 
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to ease of mind, it belong oftentimes to the completely 
wicked, more than to those who are by halves so. 
For the first may have hardened and stupified his con- 
science so far, till it lets him alone, and gives him no 
further notice of the dangerousness of the state he is in. 
But he who sins and repents, and then'sins again in an end- 
less circle, is sure to hear of his own follies, and be sensible 
of his own miseries. His good fits are like the short in- 
tervals of madness, which serve only to letf the madman 
into a knowledge of his own disease ; whereas it would 
be much more to his satisfaction and content, if he were 
mad always. 

Good God ! when a man finds himself breaking through 
all the strongest bonds that should hold him ; through his 
most deliberate resolutions, made in time of great danger 
and adversity, or upon his solemn approach to the table 
of the Lord, but forgotten again in the presence of any 
new temptatioD, what horrors must the sense of this 
create in him! What hatred and contempt of himself I 
What despair almost of ever arriving at that strength 
and firmness of mind, which is requisite to carry him 
evenly on through tlie paths of virtue ! Surely he is Uk^ 
the troubled sea, that catmot rest, whose waters cast up 
mire and dirt. There is no peace, saith my God, to such 
a wicked one as this. Isa. Ivii SO, 2 1 • 

But further, such a temper^ so distracted between con- 
trary inclinations and practices, is, in the 

Third place, mischievous to a man in point of inr 
terest, as well as ease. For it renders him unfit for all 
the a£^rs and busic&ess of life ; incapable of fcM'ming 
advantageous designs with confidence, or of prosecuting 
them with efiect. A double-minded man, saith St. James, 
ch. i. 8., is unstable in all his ways. He that is so in 
point of religion (the greatest and most important concern 
of Ufe, the one thing necessary) will probably be so in 
every thing beside ; aod then what kind of undertaking 
is'S^ich an one qualified for? To what calling can he 
betake himself with any probability of success, who 
wants the very first elements of thriving, industry, con« 
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stancy and perseverance ? Alas ! the doubts and mis- 
givings of his heart concerning his own internal state are 
such, as take away from him the taste of all outward 
comforts at present, and hinder him from an effectual 
pursuit of them. It must be a mind easy and at rest, 
Aat can apply itself thoroughly towards making those 
advantages of the things of this life, which are innocent 
and lawful. And such an one is not his, whose ways 
(as the wise inan speaks) are double before the Lord. 
Besides, this uneiqualness in acting, these heats and 
these colds in religion when once they appear, (and how 
can they choose but appear some time or other ?) will 
draw upon a man the suspicion of hypocrisy and dis- 
simulation. He, who in the eye of the world is some- 
times good, and sometimes bad, as it happens, will be 
sure to have the measure of himself taken from the worst 
side of him; and the other parts of his character 
esteemed only as pure artifice and feigning. His credit 
will be blasted, and his good name taken away ; that 
engine, by which he is to profit himself and others, and 
to do all the good he is like to do in the world. In- 
timacies and fiiendships are the great comforts and sup- 
ports of life, and of these such a man will be always 
thought incapable. What ground can his levity give 
any one to build their confidence upon? What en- 
couragement is there, to venture an acquaintance with 
the rash and unstable ? What reason to expect a mutual 
consent and agreement of thoughts and affections, fi*om 
a mind so little at unity in itself? 

4. But these are slight inconveniencies, in comparison 
of what follows ; that such a wavering, uncertain temper 
of mind is utterly inconsistent with the terms of salvation, 
and the hopes of eternal happiness. For 'tis not an 
holiness taken up by fits and starts, that can carry a 
man to heaven. It must be a constant regular principle, 
influencing us throughout, that must do that. Ifyc con- 
tinue in my word, says our Saviour, John viii. 31, then 
are ye my disciples indeed. An uninterrupted course 
of virtue and goodness, and nothing less, can justify us 
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before God, and entitle us to our reward. And the 
reason is, because nothing less can prove our sincerity 
to God, which is the great and fundamental rule, by 
which we are to be tried. And a vein of this must run 
through all our thoughts and actions, to make them ac- 
ceptable before God. My son, give me thy heart, says 
God ; that is, come to me with a sincere and unfeigned 
design of serving me ; surrender up to me all thy incli- 
nations and affections without reserve; and give me 
possession of thy soul, without any rival or competitor. 
Which how can he be said to do, that admits contrary 
interests perpetually to struggle within him, and in his 
heartiest repentances is not without some prospect of 
sinning again? Holy David, therefore makes insin- 
cerity the character and mark of these kind of men ; their 
heart was not right with Qodj says he, neither were they 
steadfast in his covenant. Psal. Ixxviii. 37. The one fol- 
lows upon the other ; if so be that they are not steadfast, 
neither can their hearts be right with God. 

Let not a man, therefore, flatter himself that things 
are well with him, because he is not absolutely gj,ven over 
to work wickedness, but though he sometimes seems to 
be dead in trespasses and sins, £ph. ii. 1 , yet he soon 
rises again by repentance ; for assuredly this (which is 
at the bottom nothing but an art of getting to heaven, 
and yet enjoying his lusts all the while) will not serve 
his turn. There is no promise in Scripture that belongs 
to the unstable and wavering man ; the terms of the cove- 
nant are universal purity ; or at least universal sincerity : 
and under these can no man be saved. And as the state 
of a man is thus, with respect to another world, very 
dangerous and bad already, so is it likely to grow worse 
and worse still without remedy. For every new return 
to sin, every single desertion of virtue, does naturally 
unqualify a man more and more for a sound repentance, 
and weakens all the motives that lead to it. Sin does by 
this means grow familiar to us ; and loses its fnghtful- 
ness. By our suffering its continual approaches, it 
begins to appear to us in a more harmless shape : we 
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fiDd fewer horrors about us at the thought of it, fewer 
desires of avoiding it. 

Besides, by these vicissitudes of sinning and relapsing, 
our resolution at last is quite broken ; and we sit down 
every time with less hopes of the mercy and forgiveness 
of God, and of his grace and assistance. 

Much more might be said, to set out the great danger 
of such a state and the inconsistency of it with the terms 
of salvation, if this were not too plain a point to need 
any further proof ; and therefore I choose rather, in what 
remains, to go on, as I proposed, from these several 
considerations, 

11. Secondly, to persuade the man that is thus be- 
wildered to retrieve himself by serious consideration, as 
soon as h possible ; and to fix a sure principle of virtue in 
his mind, that may guide and govern him throug^iout, 
and make him uniformly wise and ho^. 

For which purpose I shall take leave to recommend 
two or three plain but useful considerations. 

1, And first, be that sets about this work, must be 
sure that his belief is right and sound at the bi^tom. 
For His generally the uncertainty and wayerin^oie^ of 
this, that produces all that unevenness and disorder in 
the life and practice of mankind. A sudden heat of 
devotion, or the fear of what will become of a man in the 
other world, will carry him sometimes into mighty re- 
solutions of quitting sin and living well for the future. 
But these wear off quickly and come to nothing ; be- 
cause th^ arose only from present passion, and were 
n<H built on any good foundation, on any strong and 
full conviction of the mind. They are the seed which 
fsU upon ston^ pUicas, whsre thegt had not much ^rtb ; 
and forthwith they sprang tqh became they had no deepr 
ness of earth : hit when ths sua was up (wlien an ho4^ 
temptaition presented itself afresh) they were scorched ; 
and because they bad no root, they withered away. Matt. 
« xiii. 5, 6. Let him therefore, who would putsue thia 
cure to purpose^ look to kimself lest there be it him om 
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evil heart of unbelief J Heb. iii. 12. Let him inquire 
diligently of himself, whereon it is that his faith stands ; 
how he comes to be persuaded of the truth of natural 
principles, and of those of revealed religion. And let 
him (if he has it not already) procure to himself such an 
evidence of these things, as is not to be shaken. For 
when this principle is once well fixed in his heart, virtue 
will go out from it into his life and actions ; and it will 
work wonders towards making him all harmonious, and 
of a piece. When he has gone thus far, let him, 

2. In the next place^ consider well what that par- 
ticular weight was, that in the days of his irresolution 
still hung upon him, and clogged all his virtuous en- 
deavours. What it was, that when his soul had made 
some effort towards goodness, overbalanced it still, and 
swayed it secretly again towards nature's side : for that 
too is very often the case. There is some particular sin 
of our constitution, some great and ruling infirmity, that 
damps all our good motions, and spoils all our best 
resolutions ; and will continue to do so, till by a direct 
opposition of ourselves to it, we have conquered and 
removed it. When we have cut off this right hand, 
plucked out this right eye, sacrificed the darling lust of 
our heart, we may then hope, that the greatest part of 
the difficulty is over, and that no less powerfiil temp- 
tation will be able to draw us aside, fiut till this be 
done, in vain are all our other attempts and designs. 
While the great offence has yet any hold upon us, 
nothing will be done to purpose ; but he that has been 
divided in his opinion, and wavering in his practice, 
will be divided and wavering still. 

3. When he has thus settied his faith upon good 
rounds, and armed himself well against that sin which 
)es so easily beset hmiy Heb. xii. 1 , he must take care 
(in the next place) not to suffer himself to come within 
reach of any thing that may any ways unfasten his r&> 
solutions, whilst tfiey are yet young and tender. He 
must admit of no debate within him about a principle, 
but throw off all such thoughts, as enemies to the peace 
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of his mind. He must listen to no sceptical discourse ; 
no loose reasonings of carnal men, such as pervert the 
truth. For these are the chief engines of Satan to draw 
him back again into his former unsettledness ; and his 
good purposes may happen to be blasted in the bud, if 
they are ventured* too soon amongst them. No, no; 
but let him root and ground himself in the faith first by 
an answerable life and conversation ; so shall it happen, 
that as his good practice took rise at first from his good 
opinions, so shall his opinions be strengthened afterwards 
by his practice ; till both bein^ confirmed in hiip, shall 
enable him to stfind in the evd daj/y £ph. vi. 13., and 
not to be afirdd of vtrhatev^r it is that would shake his 
steadfastness. '..,,, 

4. If to these endeavours he (lastly) joins fervent and 
unwearied prayer to Almighty God, for the aids and 
supports of his grace, he shall assuredly from thence be 
made perfect at last, be staUished, strengthened, settled. 
He shall have a new heart created in him, that shall .^c 
enable him to be steadfast, immoveable, always abounding '^' '' 
in the toork of the Lord, 1 Cor. xv. 58. 
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FAREWELL SERMON 

PREACHED AT ST. BRIDE's, DECEMBER II, 1698. 



OF LIVING PEACEABLY. 

If it be possible, as much as lieth in you, live peaceably 

with all men. — Rom. idi. 18. 

1 HERE are many excellent precepts and rules of duty 
laid together by the apostle toward the end of this 
chapter ; but none of greater moment to be earnestly 
inculcated upon Christians^ and duly observed, than 
this which I have pitched upon for the subject of my 
following discourse. And I have the rather chosen it, 
at this particular time, because it is the last opportunity 
I shall have of bespeaking you under that character, 
which I have hitherto borne towards you. And it being 
likely therefore that the contest now on foot, may end in 
the same little animosities and misunderstandings, which 
are usual on such occasions ; I thought I could not do 
better, than to discourse to you upon a subject that might 
be of some use to temper and allay them ; and to dispose 
you towards such a peaceable state of mind, as becomes 
those, who are about to choose a minister of the Gospel 
of peace. 

I shall discourse first to you of the argument at large, 
and then apply it to the particular occasion for which I 
have chosen it. What I have to say on these words, 
must naturally fall under these four heads following : 



I. First, here is a command enjoined, to lice peaceably. 

II. Secondly, the utmost limits and extent of that 
command are set down ; we must live peaceably toith 
all men. 
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Til. Thirdly, the great difficulty of so doing, is allowed 
and expressed : if it be possible^ says St. Paul, and as 
mtich as in you lies ; intimating, that in respect of some 
tempers, and in some circumstances, it is scarce possible, 
though we do all that in u^ lies, to effect it. To 
which I shall add in the, 

IV. Fourth and last place, some familiar helps and 
directions, that may be of use to assist us towards per- 
forming it. 

I. As to the first of these, the precept here given of 
living peaceably^ I need not use many words to tell you 
what it is ; it is easily and universally understood ; would 
to God, it were but as universally practised ! And then 
such exhortations as these would be needless. But 
though an account of the duty may not be requisite, to 
inform even the meanest and most ignorant Christian, 
yet it may be of use to bring to his mind what he already 
knows, and to awaken in him sensible and lively impres- 
sions of it ; and to that end, I shall, in a very brief and 
plain manner, describe it. 

To live peaceably^ is so to demean ourselves in all 
the offices and stations of life, as to promote a friendly 
understanding and correspondence among those we con- 
verse with : so as to prevent, as much as we can, all 
outward contention and strife, nay, all inward mistakes 
and jealousies from arising, and to quench and allay 
them as soon as we can, whenever they are arisen ; so 
as to disagree openly with no man. in things of an in- 
diffi^rent nature, and of no moment ; and, where the 
point is of importance enough to deserve to be insisted 
on, there to do it, with so much candour, and modesty, 
and sweetness, as not to offend even those we do not 
agree with. In a word, it is so to conduct our actions, 
discourses, and dealings, as to make ourselves and 
others as easy as is possible^ Various are the inslances 
of this duty ; some influencing our behaviour with re- 
lation to the public, some towards private men ; aotpoe 
regarding opinions, and some regulating our practice; 
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some taking place in matters of civil life, and some in 
the concerns of religion. 

They live peaceably with respect to the public, who 
pay a due regard to the laws of their country, and ex- 
press a due reverence towards their superiors ; honouring 
them sincerely, obeying them submissively ; nor rashly 
censuring their actions, but putting the best and most can- 
did construction upon them ; not being over busy in mat- 
ters ttiat are too high for them, and do not concern them. 
They lite peaceably in religious matters, who on the 
one side, are contented to enjoy tlieir own opinions, with- 
out arraigning their superiors in church and state for 
being otherwise minded; and without disturbing the 
public peace, in order to propagate their tenets, and 
make proselytes : and who on the other side, do not, by 
unjustifiable methods of severity, force men into the pro- 
fession of what they disbelieve ; whose zeal for their faith 
never makes them forget their temper, nor outrun the 
bounds of christian goodness and prudence ; who make 
great allowances for the weakness of men's reason and 
the strength of their prejudices, and condemn not all as 
insincere, who are not so enlightened as they are ; but 
ieave them to stand or fall to their own master ; praying 
for them in the mean time, that they may come to the 
knowledge of the truth, and endeavouring by all gentle 
persuasive methods to reclaim them. 

Finally, they live peaceably in matters of common life 
and daily practice, who take care to make their carriage 
inoffensive, obliging ; who are not ready to entertcun ill 
reports of men, much less to disperse them; who whis- 
per about nothing to set ftiends and neighbours at vari- 
ance ; who mind their own business, without intermed^ 
dling much in the concerns of others ; who can take a 
sU^t afiront or injury in conversation without resenting it, 
and even a great one without returning it. 

But I forbear to give any further description of so 
known a duty ; and go on to consider, in the 

11. Second place, the extent of it: it must be prac- 
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tiscd towards all men ; not only towards those who are 
on good terms with us, but towards those who are not ; 
not only to the good-natured and candid, but even to the 
captious and thefroward. For as our Saviour argues in a 
like case, if you live peaceably with them only, who live 
peaceably with you, what thank hate you J Do not even 
sinners the same I Matt. v. 46. The worst and worst- 
natured men will go thus far : for there is no temptation 
to break peace with those who live inoffensively with us, 
no room for contention with the mild and complying; 
the trial of our temper is, when shocking accidents hap- 
pen to us, when ill words are given us ; when we are 
touched in point of interest and honour; or in any 
other respect drawn into a dispute, and forced to en- 
gage : then, to bear opposition meekly, to ward off the 
anger of our adversaries by discreet and dexterous ad- 
dress ; to keep ourselves free from the contagion of that 
passion and that resentment which reigns in them, or 
free at least from the outward and visible signs of it, this 
is no vulgar attainment, but a very great pitch of chris- 
tian perfection. And the apostle, therefore, at the very 
time he is giving the precept, acknowledges the great 
difficulties that tliere are sometimes in obeying it : Jfit he 
possible, says he, and as much as in you lies ; intimating, 
as I said, that in respect to some natures, and in some 
circumstances, it is scarce possible, though we do what- 
ever in us lies, to come up to it. 

III. And this is the third thing I undertook to ex- 
plain. 

To live peaceably toith all men, in the strictest sense 
of the wonls, is a thing absolutely impossible, and out of 
our reach ; for it depends upon what we are not masters 
of, the dispositions and passions of other men. Let us 
take what care we can to prevent mistakes, they will 
sometimes arise; let us with never so much caution 
avoid doing injuries, we cannot always avoid receiving 
them ; some churlish and savage natures there are, that 
delight in outrages, and are moved with no condescen* 
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sions, no compliances : such sons of Belial (as was said 
of Nabal) that a man cannot speak to them^ 1 ^om. xxv. 
1 7. Where violent encroachments are made upon our 
fortune or good name, we not only may, but must vindi- 
cate ourselves from them, though breach of peace, and 
an open rupture with any man, attend our doing it^ 
Slight affronts, and small injustices, we may put up with ; 
but where we are wounded to the quick, either in our 
estate, or reputation, we are not at liberty to be silent : 
to be upon our defence in such cases, is a debt we owe 
to ourselves, our posterity, our relations, and friends, 
who have all an interest in us. 

When the cause of true religion suffers from the 
tongues or pens of libertines and unbelievers ; when any 
open attempts are by ill men made on the constitution 
of that church or state, whereof we are members ; when 
an absent friend is traduced by lying lips ; or the name 
of any sincerely good and virtuous man is vilified ; it is 
our duty in such cases to stand up, and rebuke this spirit 
of treachery, malice or profaneness. The honour of 
God, or the interests of virtue would, at such a time, be 
blemished by our silence and forbearance : and therefore 
the rule of our Saviour here takes place ; he that is not 
with tiSj is against us. He that doth not openly and 
heartily espouse the cause of truth, will be reckoned to 
have been on the other side. And then peace with men 
can never be eligible, when it implies enmity with God. 

However, in all these cases, where we lay aside peace 
for a more valuable end, we are bound to have an eye 
to it, even while we seem to overlook it ; and must so 
break with men on such occasions, as to leave room, and 
to prepare the way for a closure. War itself has its rules 
and restraints, within which its savage cruelties are 
bounded ; much more must the measures of our resent- 
ment, in such breaches as these, be tempered with 
great humanity and great prudence. We must recover 
our right, and wipe off aspersions, without rancour or 
revenge; we must contend for the truth of the Gospel 
itself, so as not to forget the plain precepts of it; and 

VOL. II. u 
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for the glory of God, with such a well-regulated zeal, as 
does not trample ujion any of his commands: that is, 
the warmth of our concern for the best doctrines, persons, 
or things, must never so far ti'ansport us, as to make us 
say any thing of any man, but what our cause and his 
character will justify ; nor endeavour to inspii:^ people 
with worse opinions concerning him, than we in our con* 
sciences believe he deserves. And to preserve ourselves 
thus far upon our guard, when we are engaged, is a much 
harder task than not to engage at all ; and will require 
our calling in to our aid all the pious helps and expedi- 
ents, with which reason and religion will furnish us ; and 
wliich therefore I shall now, in the 

IV. Fourth and last,place, point out to you. 

Many of this kind there are ; but the time I have 
already spent, and the application I am further to make 
of the whole, will not suffer me to mention all, or 
to dwell as much as I ought, even on those that I do 
mention. 

1 . The rise of most of our disquiets and discords is, 
from the tumultuous and disorderly motions of our 
passions ; and these therefore must, in the first place, be 
well regulated, especially that fierce and boisterous 
passion of anger, which discovers itself the earliest, and 
is tamed the latest of any ; and is, of all others, the 
greatest enemy of our repose. This therefore, and the 
rest, must be brought under the discipline and govern- 
ment of reason, if we ever hope to be easy to ourselves 
or other men ; and indeed, unless we are first easy to 
ourselves, it is impossible we should ever be so to others. 
We may as well expect perpetual sun-shine in climates 
subject to storms and hurricanes, as that there should be 
a lasting peace in that breast, where the passions are 
allowed to reign. 

2. The next plain help towards living peaceably is, 
if we moderate our desires, and shorten our designs, 
with regard to the good things of life, contenting our- 
selves with such a share of them, as answers all the 
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good ends of living, and not eagerly grasping after more 
man would be of real use to us, if we had it : the wants 
and conveniencies of nature are known and certain, and 
soon supplied ; but imaginary wants are infinite and 
endless ; and he that has set his heart upon them, will 
find it very difficult ever to recall it. He is got beyond 
reason in his desire, and will probable stick at no 
unreasonable method of obtaining it. And the natural 
issue of this must be perpetual feuds and bickerings, 
contentions and struggles, for 6ur desires will meet those 
of other men, as eager every whit as ours, and as impa- 
tient of being resisted. From whence come, wars and 
fightings? (says St. James, ch. iv. 1, 2.). Come they 
not hence even of your lusts ? that is, from your covetous 
desires ; for so it follows : Ye Imt, and have not ; ye 
kUU and desire to have, and cannot obtain. 

3. A third rule in this case is, to have a watchful eye 
upon ourselves, in our first entrance upon any debate or 
contest ; and at that time to be sure to keep the reins 
closely in our hands, when there is the most danger in 
giving a loose to them ; and thev are the most easily 
tnanageable. For let us but indulge ourselves a little in 
the first motions of warmth and resentment, and by 
insensible steps and degrees we may be wrought up at 
last into all the height of madness and folly. The 
beginning of str^Cj (saith the wise man, Pro v. xvii. 14.), 
is as when one lettetn out water. When the bank is once 
broken down, we do not know how far it may flow, or 
how deep a space it may fill. 

To this we may add, 

4thly, A particular vigilance over ourselves, with 
regard to the intemperance of the tongue, that member 
wnich setteth on fire the course of nature, and is itself 
set on fire of hell, James iii. 6. We must restrain it 
in every respect, but^specially in relation to that natural 
proneness it has towards publishing the faults of others ; 
which ought never to be done, but with the utmost 
caution and tenderness. We can never stricdy justify 
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in any of you lies, their good name^ that great engine of 
doing good, by which their labours must be made 
effectual to other persons in other places ; and which as 
as far as any of you shall endeavour to deprive them 
of, so far will you endeavour to obstruct the in- 
fluence of their doctrine, and to make their character 
useless. 

Remember, I beseech you, that your holy contention 
is, about a a minister of the Gospel of Christ ; carry it 
not on by . a violation of any rules of the Gospel : 
those rules, for the breach of which, if he be a good 
man, (as I question not he will be), he will not thank 
you, nay will be obliged by his very post to reprove you 
afterwards. 

I speak not this to accuse any of you, as if any 
of these methods had been already practised : but know- 
ing how the passions of men, not under the strong 
clicks and restraints of grace, are apt to work on these 
occasions, as becomes me I warn you. 

Set an example to the rest of the parishes of this 
ample city, in the management of such elections as 
these ; reform the disorders that, (God knows), too often 
attend them. Manifest to the world the reasonableness 
of your having an interest in choosing your preachers, 
by the fit and laudable manner in which you make use 
of it. Be not too stiff and peremptory in your opmions ; 
let those who are, (or should be), conscious of their not 
having all the advantages requisite towards determining 
their choice in these things, defer somewhat to the 
judgment of such as are, perhaps, somewhat better 
qualified for it : they must judge for themselves indeed, 
as their souls are concerned ; but let them judge with 
humility and modesty. 

Should some little heats arise, while the dispute lasts, 
when it is over, I am confident they will vanish, and all 
of you will join in paying that person you shall pitch 
upon, the esteem due to his function, and to his station 
here ; and which, I take this opportunity of telling the 
world, I have truly received from you. 
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However, thou^ 1 have no reason in ai^ respect 
to complain of my entertainment among you, yet 
nothing would please me better than to hear that your 
respect and love was, in every instance, increased 
towards him that is to succeed me ; because nothing 
can be a better evidence of your sincerity in religion, 
and of your growth in it, than when you grow also in 
your sincere regards to those, who, in a particular 
manner, belong both to that and you. And it is an 
infallible sign, that the truths of the Gospel have not 
made that impression upon a man's heart and con* 
science which they ought to do, when the preachers 
of the Gospel have not had that share in his esteem, 
which belongs to the usefulness and dignity of their sacred 
employment. 

And this I take to be so universal a rule, as to admit 
of no exception ; at least, I am isure, I never met with 
any. And it is therefore my hope, I say, that you will 
always shew yourselves to be a religious people, and 
under the influence of good principles, by your behaviour 
towards those whose business it is to watch over you 
for good ; which will be one way, I am sure, of securing 
to yourselves a succession of able and worthy men^ 
as may adorn this place, equally by their lives and 
doctrines ; and be a lasting honour and advantage ta 
those who choose them. 

As for myself, with how* great imperfection I haV€t 
performed my duty here, and how far short I have 
fisdlen of the unportant trust committed to me, of 
instructing and guiding you in the ways of virtue, 
nobody can be more sensible of than I am. Howevar, 
thus much I take leave to say, that in simplicity and 
godly sincerity I have preached the Gospel of Christ 
among you : directing my discourses always against 
those vicious principles and practices, which to me 
seemed most to prevail ; and sparing nothing I 
observed to be amiss in you, out of regard to men's 
persons or opinions, or to any worldly consideration 
whatever. 
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Indeed my particular employment here now ceases^ but 
my relation to you, I trust, never shall ; I shall always 
cherish the memory of it, and reflect gratefully upon 
it, reckoning myself yours, in some measure^ even after 
my ministerial office here is at an end, and being ready to 
serve any, even the meanest of you, in all the christian 
duties and services of which I am capable. 

And now J brethren, I commend you to God, and to 
the word of his grace, which is able to buUd you up, 
and to give you an inheritance among them that are 
sanctified. Acts xx. 32. And may the God of peace, 
(that peace, to the practice of which I have now been 
exhorting and persuading you), may the God of peace, 
who brought again from the dead our Lord Jesus, that 
great shepherd of the sheep, through the blood of the 
everlasting covenant, make you perfect in every good 
work to do his will ; working in you that which is well 
pleasing in his sight, through Jesus Christ, to whom be 
glory for ever and ever. Amen. Heb. xiii. 21. 



THE END. 
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